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, CHAPTER I. 

My parentage — Village life — Paris — My first school — My first 
watch — Death of Louis XVIII. — Chorister boy— The 
seminary — The revolution of 1830 — The pillory — A drama 
at the Hotel St. Phare — The cholera of 1832 — Leaving 
home — Engaged as cow-keeper — Returning home — Firs* 
engagement in an orchestra— A singular trio. 

The invasion of France by the allied armies in iSi^left 
terrible memories among the population who were so unfor- 
tunate as to come within the sphere of the military move- 
ments. Nowhere did the curse of war fall with more 
severity than upon the little town of Nogent-sur-Seine. 

The three ^iperere camped in the plain of Trainel, a 
few miles from Nogent, whilst Napoleon and the officers of 
his staff took possession of the Hotel de Jerusalem, the 
largest and best in the town. It was here a detachment of 
Prussians, who had entered the town by the Faubourg de 
Trbyes, sought to deliver a document to Napoleon, calling 
upon him to surrender, but the infuriated populace seized 
the three soldiers as they were crossing the courtyard of the 
hotel, and threw them into a deep well, where they were 
drowned. Not content with this, the mob outside attacked 
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the Prussians, putting the squad to flight, several being severely 
wounded in the encounter. This hasty and unwise policy 
of the inhabitants brought, as it was bound to do, retalia- 
tion, and retaliation of a prompt and terrible kind, for the 
following morning the town of Nogent was surrounded by 
the allied armies, bombarded, and pillaged by the soldiers, 
Napoleon himself being compelled tq, retreat, leaving the 
Hotel de Jerusalem in flames. 

The Prussians thus being masters of the town, the hotel 
proprietor, M. Edmond Blacque, with his wife and two 
daughters, had to fly for safety to the woods, but they 
were speedily overtaken, and when identified as the owners 
of the Hotel de Jerusalem, the family were badly treated by 
the soldiers who brought them back to Nogent, M. Blacque, 
together with two of his neighbours, being shot dead in the 
yard of the hotel, and their bodies thrown into the same 
well that had served as the burial-place of the messengers 
already alluded to. M. Edmond Blacque was my grand- 
father, and it was in the Hotel de Jerusalem, every stone 
and corner of which I know, that my mother, Reine 
Blacque, like her mother before her, was born. 

My earliest recollections, therefore, are connected with 
Nogent-sur-Seine, for, at the time of my birth, all these 
events were fresh in the memories of the families that had 
suffered from the devastations caused by the Prussians, who 
had pillaged, burnt, or otherwise destroyed all they could 
lay their hands on. My grandmother's description of the 
condition in which she found her home on their return to 
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it, after the tragic death of her husband, and when the 
Prussians had left the town, was of a thrilling and blood- 
curdling nature. The left wing of the hotel had been 
completely destroyed by fire, and that part of the right 
wing that had escaped presented anything but an inviting 
aspect, for it had been converted into a hospital. When 
my poor widowed grandmother and her two daughters 
re-entered the demolished building, they found what 
remained of it uninhibitable for the time, owing to 
the dead bodies that were strewn about the place ; and 
these corpses were, most of them, in an advanced 
stage of. decomposition. Often have I shuddered at the 
recital, by my grandmother, of the measures she adopted 
for the removal of the dead. As the ordinary mode 
of interment would have taken time, she engaged a 
number of workmen in the town to tie the rotting corpses 
between two mattresses, and thus corded into bundles, 
they were carried, one after the other, by a couple of men, 
as far as the bridge, and dropped into the Seine. To clear 
the house of the dead was, as a matter of fact, to clear it of 
all the Prussians had left, for it was soon found that silver, 
china, and valuables of all kinds had been removed, 
the lovely Gobelins tapestries, with which the walls were 
hung, having likewise been torn down and carried away. 
A few articles of broken furniture had been left, but nothing 
remained worth removal. Still, my poor old grandmother 
felt unable to leave the home of her birth, and here it was 
that, at the ripe age of 99, she breathed her last. I can 
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recall, as if it were but yesterday, the ruins of the Hotel 
de Jerusalem, with its charred beams and burnt staircases, 
all of which were left untouched for many years after the 
tragic incidents I have endeavoured to outline. The well 
is still in existence in which lie buried the three Prussians 
and my grandfather, and his two equally harmless com- 
panions (for these victims of the Prussian vengeance were 
perfectly innocent of the attack made on the soldiers by 
the mob, and for which they were made to die) ; and when 
during the spring, at holiday time, I find myself in the 
Department of Aube, I make a sort of pilgrimage to 
Nogent to look at this watery grave of my dead ancestor. 

My father's family also suffered from the invading 
Prussian army. In a less degree, it is true, and without 
any member of it meeting so tragic a fate as that of my 
grandfather Blacque, though it is a well-founded tradition 
in the Rivifere family that my grandfather, Henri Riviere, 
who was a notary at Aix-en-Othe, died from shock to the 
system, in 1814, after the burning of his house by the Cos- 
sacks. Still, he died in his bed, and at his death his five 
sons, of whom my father, Sulpice Prudence Rivifere, was 
the youngest but one, and an only daughter, divided his 
fortune between them. With his share of the patrimony, 
Louis, the eldest of my uncles, bought a large iron-foundry, 
at Labatie, near Toulouse. His eldest son, Fereol Rivifere, 
after attaining celebrity as a barrister, became Conseiller k la 
Cour de Cassation, in Paris, a position he still holds. Fr^d^ric 
my second uncle, adopted his father's profession, estab- 
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lishing himself as notary at Palis, a village some four miles 
distant from Aix-en-Othe, where he married, and had two 
children, Auguste and Armande. The third, Antoine, set 
up a hosiery manufactory, in partnership with my father, at 
Aix-en-Othe, where they had hundreds of looms at work, 
and where, I may add, most of the inhabitants are, in some 
way or other, connected with the manufacture of hosiery ; 
the adjacent town of Troyes being the great market-place 
for this commodity. Odo, the youngest son of the Rivifere 
family, became a farmer at Chalon-sur-Saone, and the last 
born of all, Felicitfe, married Firmin Fouet, who was also 
a hosiery manufacturer at Aix-en-Othe, where, for many 
years he held the position of mayor. When I have added 
that the two Blacque sisters, Hdloise and Reine (my 
mother) married two of the Rivifere brothers, Frdddric 
and Prudence (my father), I shall have said all that there 
is to relate of my immediate ancestors, who hailed from 
that small, but very pretty village, Aix-en-Othe, which at 
the time I am writing of contained but 1200 inhabitants, 
though it counts more than double that number now. 
Aix-en-Othe, which is situated in the centre of the Cham- 
pagne district, is picturesquely situated in the middle of the 
immense forest of Othe, and commands an extensive view 
of the surrounding country. Here I was born, on Novem- 
ber 6th, 1 81 9, at the top of the high streetj and quite 
near the Church of St. Avit, and here the first three years 
of my life were spent. My mother, however, whose girl- 
hood had been passed in more bustling surroundings, soon 
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grew tired of the comparatively primitive life of my father's 
village, and at her instigation his share in the hosiery 
business was taken over by my uncle Antoine, and the three 
of us (for I was an only child), removed to Paris, where 
my father accepted an excellent position as inspector on 
the river Seine of the charcoal coming to Paris from 
different parts of the country. All that, at seventy odd 
years of age, I can remember of this period of my infancy, 
was my left hand being crushed in a door, the mark of which 
remains to this day, and the still sadder event of the death 
of a little fair-haired baby girl, who was called my " petite 
blonde," and with whom, as we were near neighbours, I 
used to play. I was said to be inconsolable at this event. 

It was in 1822 that we took up our abode in Paris, 
my father being out all day in his business as in- 
spector, whilst my mother, a most thrifty woman, and 
always bent on saving for a rainy day, divided her time 
between housekeeping and my education. The rainy 
day came, as she said, too soon, for my father, owing 
to his exposure to cold on the river, was attacked with 
rheumatism in an acute form, and compelled in conse- 
quence to relinquish his appointment. It became a 
question of finding a more congenial occupation for my 
father, a matter that was speedily settled between him and 
his brothers Antoine and Frdd^ric, my father conceiving the 
scheme of a partnership in charcoal manufacture. The plan 
adopted was that Antoine, who lived in the very middle of 
the forest of Othe, should buy the wood, have it cut and 
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prepared for charcoal, and despatch it by canals to Frdd^ric 
at Sens, where it should be converted into charcoal, and 
forwarded by river to my father in Paris for sale at the 
various markets. The plan seemed feasible, and, at the 
outset, matters worked well enough, my father, who rented a 
large shed at the March^ des Recollets, on the Canal St. 
Martin, disposing of the charcoal as fast as it reached him. 
The success of the partnership unfortunately was but of 
short duration, for during the terrible winter of 1827, when 
the Seine was frozen for nearly a month, three boats 
belonging to the Riviere Brothers were amongst the 
many that, despite precautions, were completely wrecked 
when the breaking up of the ice occurred. Insurance, 
which is still but little practised in France, was then 
comparatively unknown, and the loss sustained by my 
father and his brothers was so heavy as to completely 
discourage them from continuing this charcoal partnership. 
So Antoine returned to his hosiery manufactory, and 
Frdd^ric resumed his former occupation j but my father, 
who had nothing to fall back upon, was glad to accept the 
offer of his eldest brother Louis to be manager of his iron- 
foundry near Toulouse. When he set out on this new 
appointment he left my mother and myself for a time in Paris, 
an arrangement that met with no opposition from my 
mother, as this particular brother-in-law had never been 
much of a favourite with her, and she was glad, therefore, 
to avoid coming in contact with him. 
And so, when my father was settled in Toulouse, my 
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education seriously began by my being sent to school, 
concurrently with which event occurred my first public 
explosion of temper. This consisted in my point-blank 
refusal to kneel down and pray with the others. I had even 
the temerity, although I had not been in the schoolroom 
ten minutes, to argue the point with the master, by 
telling him I had said my prayers at home, and that 
till I went to bed at night I would say no more. Nor 
did the master's gentle persuasion avail anything. I was 
sent home again to my mother, who gave me the chastise- 
ment I had assuredly earned. There was no repetition, I 
need hardly say, of this foolish insubordination on my part, 
nor was any further notice taken of the matter when I 
presented myself in class the following morning. My 
mother, too, strict disciplinarian though she was, so com- 
pletely overlooked the offence as to give me my first watch 
a few days after when, on St. Nicolas day, which is called 
the children's ffite-day, I was taken with the other boys of 
the school to the Jardin Zoologique. This watch, however, 
was in my possession but a few hours, for on reaching home 
in the evening I discovered I had lost it. How, of course, 
I could not say. 

It was whilst we were living on the Quai d'Anjou 
in the He of St. Louis, and prior to the incidents just 
recorded, that Louis XVIIL died. Child as I was at 
the time, I can recall being taken by my mother to the 
house of some friends on the Boulevard Montmartre to 
witness the funeral procession, which was one of the most 
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imposing spectacles France has ever seen. I need do no 
more than briefly refer to this magnificent pageant, for it is, 
of course, a matter of history that all the regiments 
garrisoned in Paris — infantry, cavalry, and artillery — took 
part in it; the hearse being preceded by the celebrated 
Cent Suisses, and all the clergy of Paris, all the monks, 
Capucines, and Sisters of Charity following with wax 
lights in their hands. A dazzling and bewildering scene to 
my young eyes was this last Royal funeral. Paris has seen 
many imposing exhibitions of various kinds since the death 
of Louis XVIII., but as the succeeding monarchs, Charles 
X,, Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. all died in exile, the 
funeral of Louis XVIII. was, as I have said, the last of 
its kind. 

The next incident that I can vividly recall is one that 
concerns me more personally. It was my admission^ in 1827, 
to the choir of the Church of St. Louis-en-l'Ile. This was 
effected at the instance of M. de la Malmaison, the vener- 
able curd of the parish, with whom my mother, who was a 
particularly pious woman, was on very friendly terms. It was 
whilst acting as chorister boy that I obtained my first notions 
in music, and excellent practice this singing in the Church 
services proved. I soon attained a degree of proficiency 
that induced the choir-master to put me in the centre of the 
boys as their leader, and I was not infrequently sent up to 
the organ to sing solos. Here I remained for some time, 
my mother, meanwhile, providing me with music-masters, 
from one of whom, M. Courtois, I had lessons on the 
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violin, and it was at this early period of my life, when I 
was little more than eight years old, that the short-sightedness 
from which I have suffered to this day made itself felt. 
I was found to be constantly dropping the instrument to 
look closely at the notes, and so spectacles had to be 
provided for me. I next learnt the guitar from a German 
lady, Fraulein Hirten, though nobody quite knew why my 
mother selected this instrument. After the guitar I was 
taught the piano, and as, living on the floor above us, 
there was the organist of our church, a M. Desquimare, with 
whom we were on very neighbourly terms, I had every 
opportunity of making progress in my musical studies. My 
advancement proceeding, I was selected, in the absence 
through indisposition of M. Desquimare, to conduct the 
Sunday services, and so what with school, music lessons, 
and choir practices, my time was fully occupied. Having, 
however, neither brothers nor sisters, my boyhood knew 
little of nursery life, and I was able, therefore, to devote 
closer attention to my studies. Still, despite my persever- 
ance, I was not successful in a competition I entered for a 
vacant post in the choir of Notre Dame. I was deemed to 
be the best reader of music among the candidates, but 
my voice was not of the requisite standard. 

A little later than this, when I was about eleven years of 
age, I was sent to the seminary of St. Nicolas-du-Char- 
donet to study for the priesthood, it being my mother's 
pet ambition that her only son should enter the Church. 
She had dreams of seeing me become a curate in a village 
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— dreams, I need not say, that have never been at all near 
realization. However, the early religious training I had 
had at home was supplemented at the seminary by that of 
the kind old Ahh6 Mauleon, who confessed me, and who 
must, I think, have grown weary of the weekly recital of 
my failings, which, I well remember, were greediness, 
laziness, bad temper, and disobedience. I presume the 
old abbd argued that the fact of a boy owning to so much 
was sufficient proof that he was not quite incorrigible, for 
certain it is, he never hesitated long about giving me 
absolution. The Church, however, was evidently not my 
bent, and, if I had any at so early an age, it was for music, 
which, even at St. Nicolas-du-Chardonet, I was able to 
keep up, permission being granted by the Superior of the 
Seminary, \'Ahh6 Colonna, a relative of the Napoleon 
family, for me to remain in my room, during what was called 
recreation time, to practise the violin. I have retained 
a pleasant recollection alike of the professors and of the 
institution, in which I remained for four years, though I 
thought in those days, and- 1 should probably think more 
strongly still on the point now if I were asked for an 
opinion, that an excess of time was devoted to prayers. It 
was during the early part of my stay at the seminary that 
the Revolution of July, 1830, broke out, and Charles X. 
was dethroned to make way for Louis Philippe, who was 
styled Roi des Franyais. The three days' Revolution of the 
28th, 29th, and 30th July is as vivid in my memory as if it 
had only occurred last week. Being near the Place de 
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Grfeve and the H6tel de Ville, we could hear distinctly the 
struggle between the Royal army and the insurgents. On 
the first day, when the H6tel de Ville was taken by storm 
and pillaged, severe fighting was carried on in all the 
streets of Paris, owing to the erection of barricades at 
the street corners, which prevented the free passage 
of the soldiers. The cannonading that ensued from 
this created a din not easily forgotten by those who 
heard it. The victorious insurgents devoted their second 
day, I remember, to desecrating the churches, beginning 
with the Archbishop's Palace, which was completely 
wrecked by the mob, all the vestments, candelabras, and 
other valuable ornaments of the adjoining church of Notre 
Dame being thrown into the Seine in front of the Palace. 
And after the destruction of the valuable books composing 
the Archbishop's library, the Palace was burnt down, a sight 
I well recollect, being taken out by my mother to see it, 
for it was her idea that a boy should see all that was 
going on. The wisdom of her course, however, on this 
occasion was doubtful, as the following incidents will show. 
Broken-hearted after the scenes we had thus witnessed, 
from, I need hardly say, a safe distance, as we turned to go 
home we met a tall, wild-looking fellow, wearing an arch- 
bishop's tiara on his head, and clothed, altogether, in 
priestly garments. The ruffian, who was drunk, had a 
sword in his right hand that he brandished about in front 
of my mother, shouting the while, " Vive la liberty ! " to 
which she, poor woman, replied, by bowing meekly and 
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repeating the words " Vive la liberty ! " Her presence 
of mind, no doubt, served us in good stead, for we 
should probably have fared badly had my mother ven- 
tured to retort with " Vive le Roi ! " Among the sights 
we saw on this same day was the destruction of the iron 
cross on the church of St. Gervais, This was pulled down 
by means of a long rope, the cross falling with a fearful 
crash into the street. The church of St. Louis-en-1'Ile we 
saw similarly treated, but this cost the life of one of the 
ringleaders. The man had climbed to the tower for the 
purpose of adjusting the rope, when he missed his footing, 
and fell a shapeless mass on the stones beneath. Nor did 
my seminary escape. The insurgents took up their abode 
in the building, and the pupils had to escape as best they 
could over a wall and go by a back street (Rue de Pontoise) 
to their homes. The large rooms, we learned afterwards, 
had been turned into a hospital for the wounded, and it 
was not until peace was restored that we could resume 
our studies. 

Another terrible recollection I have of the same period is 
of the pillory. This I was taken to see just before it was 
abolished, not, as it might seem, because my mother de- 
lighted in morbid spectacles, but because of the persistent 
idea she had, and to which I have already alluded, as to a 
boy's education being comprehensive. The degrading 
spectacle was carried out, as many of my readers may be 
aware, in front of the Palace of Justice, near Notre Dame, 
a large wooden platform, several feet high, being erected in 
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the centre of the square every Sunday following the Assize 
Sessions. On this platform were fixed the poles, having 
stout planks like signboards on the top, containing holes for 
the neck and wrists, the poles corresponding in number 
with the list of prisoners condemned to the punishment. At 
mid-day, a procession of criminals was formed at the prison 
of the concifergerie, and they were marched in solemn file 
to the square, where, one after the other, they mounted the 
platform to be fixed, as in a vice, to a pole. In aggravation 
of the punishment particulars were written over the heads of 
the offenders, setting forth their name, age, profession, and 
nature of the crime to be punished. For two long hours 
were these wretched creatures exposed to the ribald sarcasm 
of a gaping crowd, which often enough pelted them with 
rotten eggs and other abominations. I have good reason 
to remember the pillory, for it so happened that when my 
mother took me it was the last occasion on which women 
were thus punished ; and what has engraven the circum- 
stance still more forcibly in my mind is, that in the two 
women we recognized a Madame Maurin Und her daughter, 
who had belonged to quite a respectable middle-class family 
originally living at Nogent-sur-Seine. Madame Maurin, 
who was the daughter of the postmaster of Nogent, was 
known by sight to everyone in the town, and when her 
husband, who also held an official position in Nogent, died, 
the yoimg widow, with her only child, a girl, named An- 
gelique, came to Paris, where she bought the lease of the 
Hotel St. Phare, situated at the corner of the Boulevard 
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and the Faubourg Montmartre, now occupied by the Brabant 
Restaurant. The crime for which these misguided women 
were condemned to ten years' penal servitude, in addition to 
the pillory, was the more discreditable because they were not 
driven by poverty to rob. This, however, is a needless 
train of reasoning for me to take up, for physiologists would 
at once point out that our prisons contain but a small per- 
centage of people compelled by necessity to break the laws 
of their country, by far the larger proportion being impelled 
to sin by instinct. 

As a matter of fact, Madame Maurin and her daughter 
were doing a flourishing business at their hotel, when they 
conceived and carried out the plot of robbing Senor Ragolo, 
a rich Spaniard, who was one of the frequenters of the 
establishment, and who was known always to have large 
sums of money about him. By administering a narcotic to 
him one night at dinner, the mother contrived, when he 
was in a state of coma, to take his keys from his pocket, 
and going to his rooms, which she ransacked, she took 
possession of all the valuables contained in them. On 
discovering the robbery the next morning, Senor Ragolo 
communicated with the police. Suspicion, however^ did 
not at first fall upon anybody in the building, and least of 
all upon Madame Maurin, until a thorough search being 
made, the stolen notes and jewels were found in the cellars, 
and the crime was traced beyond all doubt to the two 
women. It was a shock that I shall never forget, to see 
amongst the wretched convicts chained to their respective 

c 
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poles these two women, whose features were so familiar to 
me as to make me for the moment think that they were 
personal friends who were being thus tortured. The mother, 
still a good-looking woman, was loudly execrated by the 
excited mob, less, probably, on account of her crime than 
for having brought her young daughter to such a position, 
for the beautiful Angelique — the beauty of this girl of 
eighteen was really remarkable— was the object of much 
sympathy, all of which clearly shows that even gaping idlers 
are swayed by sentiment. It is true she looked the picture 
of misery with the wind blowing her long flowing hair across 
her face and over her shoulders, and it was with a heavy 
heart we turned from the Palace of Justice to go home. 
My poor mother, who, owing to their having been neigh- 
bours, was quite unable to look upon Madame Maurin and 
her daughter as ordinary criminals, used to inquire about 
them when they were in prison. The mother died before 
her term had expired, and the disgraced Angelique, when 
the time came for her release, exchanged the walls of the 
prison for those of a convent. 

Parisians had barely had time to recover from the revolu- 
tionary troubles already referred to when the cholera of 
1832 broke out, striking down its thousands daily. And 
sickening sights, indeed, this scourge entailed. Paris has 
been so much improved during the past forty years, that 
my readers would never, if I devoted pages to describing 
some of the streets, credit the account I should have to 
give of them. I will, therefore, pass over the cholera out- 
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break by simply stating that, in the Eue de la Mortellerie, 
one of the dirtiest in the city, I more than once saw a long 
procession of vans containing the dead bodies of the people 
who had died in the night, the plan adopted being to throw 
the corpses out of the windows into the vans below. The 
undertakers sometimes missed their aim, and the bodies fell 
upon the pavement. It was a sickening sight indeed ! 

Children have a habit of denying that their school days 
are their happiest, and from their point of view they are 
probably right. But, looking back upon the terrible events 
that occurred during my early youth, I am bound to say 
that I was happier at the seminary than when I was sight- 
seeing with my mother. One boy's school life is so much 
like another's, that there is little worth relating of the time 
I passed at the Seminary of St. Nicolas-du-Chardonet, 
and, but for the heavy punishment inflicted on me by my 
mother for what was, after all, only a boyish freak, I 
should not think it necessary to relate an offence I com- 
mitted that resulted in my leaving the seminary. My 
mother, after the habit of some mothers, had a fancy for 
having my clothes " made for growing," as she used to say, 
though, as a matter of fact, they were always worn out 
before I had grown to them. I was compelled, also, to 
wear quite flat-heeled shoes, and these I disliked because 
they looked like slippers, whereas the other boys, most of 
whom belonged to rich, and some to aristocratic families, 
were, generally, better dressed and wore smart hjgh-heeled 
boots. The demon of envy I suppose entered my young 

c 2 
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soul one Thursday when I was to have a holiday (we were 

allowed to spend alternate Thursdays with our parents), and 

I resolved to go into the room where all the boys' boots 

were kept and borrow a pair for the day, which I did. 

That one wrong deed leads to another was true enough in 

my case, for, naturally, with another boy's boots on my 

feet, I was afraid to present myself at home. After playing 

truant all day I was caught in the evening in the act of 

replacing the borrowed boots, and this being reported to 

my mother, who at once said I had not been home, I was 

politely requested to leave the establishment. This severe 

measure was adopted by the schoolmaster, no doubt, with a 

view to setting an example to the other boys, but I must 

confess I was totally unprepared for the course adopted by 

my mother, in punishment of what she must certainly have 

considered a heinous offence. The next morning she 

took me out for a walk beyond the gates of Paris, and 

when we were on the high road towards Charenton, she 

stopped suddenly short, and handing me a basket with 

a few articles of clothing and provisions, and some money 

as well, she said,- "Jules, you are a very bad boy, and so 

we must part. Follow the road before you. Go, my lad, 

and may God bless you ! " 

My mother then turned back, and as soon as I had 
recovered from my surprise I walked on, without, I am 
now ashamed to own, once looking round after her. She 
had shown severity, perhaps, but my own conduct denoted 
not a little callousness. I walked on for some distance till, 
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in fact, I began to feel tired, and then my pent-up feelings 
found relief in a good cry, and I sat under a tree by the 
road-side (it was a glorious spring morning) and began to 
consider my position. It was, altogether, an eventful day 
for me, for, during a terrible storm that occurred soon 
after I had devoured the eatables contained in the basket, 
I should have been almost washed away, but for the shelter 
offered me by some men who were driving a Van along the 
road, and who stopped by the wayside to take shelter under 
their van, such was the violence of the storm. By nightfall, 
when I had walked about fifteen miles, I found myself in 
the town of Brie-Comte-Robert, noted for its cheese, and 
here it was I put up for the night at an inn frequented by 
rather rough-looking peasants, who did not attempt to 
disguise the amusement my long black school coat caused 
them. Their manner, however, was kind; so kind, in fact, 
that I was very soon encouraged to tell them my story, as well 
as my determination to seek employment of some sort. 
" You will never get anything to do, my boy, with that long 
black coat on your back," said one of the party, and, in a 
very few minutes, I was induced to let him cut it a good bit 
shorter, and then, after a hearty supper, I was glad to seek 
rest in the scantily furnished room allotted to me by the 
good-hearted landlady of the place. Good-hearted, indeed, 
she must have been, for how else was the generosity to be 
explained which induced her, not only to forego making any 
charge for the accommodation I had had, but to insist upon 
my accepting a small sum of money, as well as a fresh stock 
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of provisions for my basket. It was, therefore, with a 
comparatively light heart I set out in search of a situation, 
but as the inquiries I made in the centre of the town of 
Brie resulted in nothing, it occurred to me to apply at the 
barracks to see if the Gendarmes could give me a hint of 
any kind. Here, again, I had the same advice as that 
given by the friendly landlady, who had tried to persuade 
me to go back to my mother. All to no purpose, however, 
and I was about once more to proceed on my journey, when 
the sergeant, calling me back, told me if I was not too 
proud to accept a cow-boy's place he knew where such a 
boy was wanted. This, I need hardly say, did not sound 
like the realization of my dreams, but not being in a position 
to be proud there was little choice left to me, and asking 
for the address of the farm and a letter of introduction, I 
was soon on the way to the Chateau de Cossigny. To reach 
the chlteau I had to cross a forest a mile long as night was 
setting in, and I did this, I remember, with my heart in my 
mouth, for boy-like I was timid when away from all human 
sound. 

Never shall I forget that first night in my first situation, 
where, as a matter of fact, I was made to feel as much at 
home as I could be, being offered a seat at the supper-table 
in company with the farmer, his wife and two daughters, 
and the man who had charge of the stables. There was, 
indeed, such a lack of restraint about the entire proceedings, 
that I was emboldened to ask who played the different 
instruments I saw in the room (a flute, clarinette and 
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violin), and the subject of music thus being touched upon, 
the evening ended in my playing several pieces on the 
violin, whilst the eldest girl contributed some French 
airs as her share of the evening's entertainment. If the 
previous night's bed had been hard and uncomfortable, what 
shall I say of my stable berth, which was the upper one, the 
lower and better one being occupied by the stable-man ? 
In youth, however, one can rest almost anyhow and any- 
where, and, as a matter of fact, I was still asleep in the 
morning when the stable-man aroused me and handed me 
a blouse, a pair of wooden shoes, and a drover's cap. Thus 
attired, I set forth on my duties, which consisted mainly in 
stable cleaning and taking the cows to grass. Farm life was 
so novel to me that I was in mortal dread of the poor 
beasts to begin with, but this fright wore off as I saw the 
stable-man pet them, by patting their fat necks and letting 
them lick his hands. I soon, in fact, grew too venturesome, 
for on attempting to ride a donkey that kept the cows com- 
pany, this animal was butted by one of the cows and I had 
an ugly spill, which resulted in plenty of bruises for me. 

Needless to say I refrained from further liberties with the 
frolicsome Fricotin, as the donkey was called. Supper-time 
and the sort of concert that followed made the days pass 
agreeably enough, especially as I ventured to ask for 
permission, which was readily granted me, to take the 
violin for practice into a hut in a corner of the park, where 
I used to sit and rest while the cows were grazing. I must 
have looked rather a ridiculous object with a shepherd's 
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crook in one hand and a violin in the other, but I gave 
scant heed to such matters then, though thoughts of home 
and my mother often came to me in the midst of these 
rough surroundings. This very humble occupation was 
soon, thanks to the influence of M. de Cossigny, the 
lord of the manor, exchanged for something more con- 
genial. Attracted, it appears, by my violin-playing, M. 
de Cossigny was led to make inquiries about me, which 
resulted in his questioning me upon several points himself, 
the upshot being that I was sent to fill the vacant post of 
junior clerk in the office of Maitre Dulcori, the notary of 
Brie. This was promotion indeed, and I was not slow to 
appreciate it, especially as the notary's wife, who was many 
years her husband's junior, was very kind to me. But even 
this more creditable occupation was only short-lived, for 
a surprise awaited me one morning when I had been there 
but a few days. I was summoned from the office to the 
sitting-room, to find myself confronted with my father, who 
had come from Paris to fetch me home again. Sixty years 
ago travelling was not so easy as it is now, and, owing to 
my father's absence in the south of France, we had seen but 
little of him. 

This meeting, however, called forth a deal of emotion on 
both sides, and it was some time before I was able to 
suppress my tears sufficiently to enable me to enter into the 
arrangements suggested by my father for our return to Paris 
by the diligence the next morning. On the journey I was 
sounded by my father as to my tastes and predilections, and 
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when I unhesitatingly told him I had no vocation whatever 
for the priesthood (adding irreverently that I had been on 
my knees enough for one life-time), he, with the indulgence 
that was characteristic of him, replied, that he saw no 
reason why, music being my bent, I should not practise it, 
for a time, at all events, and await results. On nearing 
home I began to feel uneasy respecting the reception I 
should get from my mother, but once in the house, there 
was nothing to fear on this score, and the dinner proved a 
happy, peaceful time for us all, Nor did anything un- 
pleasant occur for a long while to cloud the domestic 
horizon. Indeed, I was soon in high glee, for M. Ribard, 
a well-known music-master, and the conductor of some 
orchestral concerts given on Sundays at Choisy-le-Roy, 
was engaged to give me lessons on the violin. I was 
enrolled as violinist in the Choisy-le-Roy orchestra, a 
position I was proud to fill, seeing that I was but sixteen 
years of age. It happened that, about this time, the 
fortunes of the family were enhanced by the death of a rich 
uncle of my mother's, who left his money to be divided 
between his two nieces — my aunt Hdloise and my mother. 
This sudden accession of wealth improved our position 
considerably, and every franc I had given, to me by my 
father, or could coax out of my mother, I spent in attend- 
ing good concerts, with an occasional theatre thrown in by 
way of variety. 

I have already spoken of my mother's piety. Another of 
her characteristics was thrift, which is one common enough 
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amongst middle-class provincial people in France, but in 
her case it may be said to have reached the point of 
miserliness, as the following little anecdote will show. I 
ought to mention that my mother, who was very fond of 
animals, kept what her friends called a singular trio, namely 
a small spaniel dog, a pretty gray angora cat, and a tiny 
Russian cock, and this happy family were almost inseparable, 
eating together, and playing and sleeping together, their 
bed being a large deep basket well Uned, and com- 
fortably padded with a loose cushion resting on a mass 
of odds and ends recruited from the bag of cuttings 
commonly used in families. Happening to cut my finger 
one day, I bethought me of the pets' basket for a piece of 
rag to bandage it with, and in rummaging over this my hand 
came in contact with something hard. This turned out to 
be a bag of five-franc pieces that had been hoarded and 
thus hidden by my mother. I remember to have had a box 
on the ear for making the discovery, besides being strictly 
enjoined never to divulge the secret to anyone — an injunc- 
tion I obeyed, I need not say. On another occasion, when 
I went to a wardrobe in my mother's room, I came across 
an old sugar-basin full likewise of five franc pieces, but 
this time I took care to say nothing about it. 



CHAPTER II. 

Summer holidays— M. Rene Lafleur— The salle Montesquieu 
— My first concert — Mdlle. Jeanne Loze— Auber and the 
Tolbecque family— Le pere Musard and Reicha— Musard 
in London. 

Like most youngsters of my age, I looked forward to the 
summer holidays, which meant, in our family, six weeks 
during the months of August and September being spent 
in the country, the time being generally divided into a 
fortnight passed with my grandmother at Nogent-sur-Seine, 
a fortnight at Sens with my aunt H^loise, and a like period 
in our own old village. They were happy times, though 
they yielded little to which it would be worth while to draw 
the attention of the reader. One incident, however, I will 
take the liberty of narrating. Railway travelling was then 
unknown, and we used as a rule to take the diligence which 
went from Paris to Nogent in one night, a distance of thirty 
miles. Sometimes we went by water, travelling by the 
"coche," a large boat plying once a week with goods, and 
having accommodation for a few cabin passengers, the jour- 
ney occupying two days and two nights. A pleasant enough 
method of travelling, when journeys are undertaken for 
enjoyment. Nowadays, what preoccupies us most, is to 
rattle over as many miles as we can in a given space of 
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time. The "coche" was towed along the bank by three 
or four horses, and, on one occasion, I remember, when the 
water was low, we stuck fast in the sands, and could move 
no further. It was a lovely clear night, so there was no 
panic, and as the skipper, if I may call him so, sent to a 
neighbouring village for extra horses, there was nothing to 
do but to wait patiently for the turn of events. ' But 
even with four additional horses we still remained 
embedded in the Seine, so there seemed no way out 
of the difiSculty but to land the passengers in the small 
boats. The captain gave orders for this to be done, but it 
proved such slow work, that, when one batch had been 
landed another effort was made, and this time successfully, 
to float the vessel, the passengers just landed joining in the 
attempt by pulling at a rope attached to the mast. 

Having arrived at Nogent in the morning, we were 
collecting our traps and preparing to start for the Hotel de 
Jerusalem, when our dog, Sylvia, who always accompanied 
us, was nowhere to be found. Search was made high and 
low ; my mother kept calling her pet, and I started whistling 
for it, but no sign of the dog could be seen, and we 
naturally began to fear the poor thing had been drowned in 
the night, and therefore proceeded sadly on our journey 
without it. It was Sylvia's shrill bark, however, that gave 
us our first greeting as we drove into the courtyard of the 
hotel. She had remembered our visit of the previous year, 
and, after the manner of sagacious dogs, had gone on in 
front as if to herald our approach. 
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But for the sad recollections recalled between my mother 
and grandmother of the destruction of the hotel already 
related in the opening pages of this volume, these holidays 
at Nogent would have been without a cloud. But the 
charred beams were there to tell the tale, for nobody had 
ever been able to induce the old lady either to leave the 
place or to have it restored. Still, they were restful and 
also happy visits, though they did not contain the element 
of mirth that pervaded my aunt's home at Sens, where the 
presence of two cousins, Armande and Auguste, who were 
very near my own age, gave an air of gaiety to the house 
only found associated with youth. From Sens, as I have 
said, we went to Aix-en-Othe to finish our holiday, and at 
the f^te of the village, held on the first Sunday in September, 
there was a general meeting of the Rivifere family. It 
mattered not that the music provided for the dancing, 
held on the lawn that faced the church, consisted of a 
scratchy violin and a squeaky clarinette. The young people, 
tripped it merrily, and were as happy as if the best orchestra 
in the world had been engaged for their benefit. What 
delights belong to youth ! 

Returning to Paris in the autumn to resume my musical 
studies, I succeeded in composing a set of quadrilles that I 
called " La ¥tte du Roi." Thanks to the kindness of M. 
Ribard, who was conductor of one of the large open-air 
orchestras engaged by the city of Paris to perform on Louis 
Philippe's F6te Day, the 4th of May, my set of quadrilles 
was performed by his band of sixty musicians, and achieved 
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a fair measure of success. A few years later " La F^te du 
Roi " was published by my old friend, Ren^ Lafleur, and it 
is still, I believe, in print. At the time I speak of, M. 
Rene Lafleur, who was considered the best violin bow 
maker in Paris, had a shop of quite modest appearance in 
the Rue du Petit-Pont near Notre Dame; but, as his fame 
as a violin player and conductor increased, he removed to 
larger premises in the Rue des Petits Carreaux, and later 
again he migrated to the boulevards near the Porte St. 
Denis, where his business grew to such an extent that he 
made a large fortune, and was able then to indulge his 
bent, which was the cultivation of the artistic as well as the 
money-making side of the profession, terms that, as every- 
body knows, are not always synonymous. In this way, M. 
Lafleur organized an amateur orchestra society, of which I 
became the secretary. Practising took place in a concert- 
room called " La Salle de la Tete Noire," the conductor 
being M. Cornet. It was whilst I was engaged in this 
orchestra that I brought out my second composition, a set 
of waltzes, entitled "Hdoise," after the name of an aunt, 
to whom I dedicated the piece, which was often played by 
the orchestra, and afterwards published by M. Lafleur. 
My advancement in the orchestra at this time became un- 
expectedly rapid, owing to the regrettable illness of M. 
Cornet, who, being obliged to give up his post as conductor, 
thought fit to name me as the most suitable member of the 
band to replace him, a position I held till conscription time 
came, when I was drafted into a regiment. 
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Another old concert-room I well remember as existing 
half a century ago, was that where the Duval Restaurant in 
the Rue Montesquieu now stands, which is, as many of my 
readers will know, near the Palais Royal and the Magasins 
du Louvre. At the time I write of, the orchestra of the 
Salle Montesquieu, as it was called, was conducted by an 
Italian named Bosisio, and it was here that the Philhar- 
monic Orchestral Society gave, their monthly concerts. 
The conductor of the Philharmonic concerts was M. Loiseau, 
who likewise filled the post of chef-d'orchestre at the 
Thditre Fran§ais, a position soon after held by the renowned 
Jacques Offenbach. The Philharmonic orchestra, which 
numbered about eighty musicians, was composed chit fly of 
amateurs, who paid a monthly subscription, the leaders 
alone being remunerated for their services. Owing to the 
recommendation of my professor, I was admitted, from the 
first, without any subscription fee. And capital practice it 
was, for I was amongst the second violins for one season, 
and with the firsts afterwards. I grew then so familiar with 
the repertory of overtures, symphonies, and other orchestral 
works of this society, that I have never since needed a score 
for conducting them, as I have every movement committed 
to memory. The leading violinist was Charles Dancla, who 
is still, I believe, professor at the Conservatpire of Music 
in Paris. 

About this time, that is to say, when I was eighteen years 
of age, my father, who had more ambition for me, I think, 
than I had for, myself, determined to engage one of the 
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most noted violinists to give me finishing lessons, his choice 
falling upon M. Marque, who was one of the principals in 
the Musard concerts, then all the rage in Paris. Under 
M. Marque's tuition I attained sufficient proficiency to 
justify M. Musard in selecting me to replace M. Marque 
when this gentleman had private engagements to fulfil. 
Better practice than this no young musician could have 
had, and not to have profited by it would have denoted 
ineptitude. What with the interest taken in my pursuits by 
both parents, and the support and sympathy that were 
shown me in so many ways by my different masters, I was 
encouraged, at this early age, to organize a concert. For 
this purpose I obtained the permission of our neighbour, 
M. Loze, who was a veterinary surgeon, to use the large 
space at the back of his house for my al fresco concert. 
M. Lafleur kindly lent me the instruments and music- 
stands used by our society, and quite a number of pro- 
fessionals volunteered their assistance. As a few more 
brass instrument play6rs were wanted, I applied to M. 
Paul Brick, the brigadier-trunipeter of the 4th Hussars, 
stationed at the Celestins barracks, to supply me with 
these, and he at once promised to bring six or eight of his 
colleagues with him to my concert. Fine weather favoured 
the entertainment, and a capital attendance was the result, 
the programme containing, in addition to several well- 
known compositions, Boildieu's overture "La Dame 
Blanche," and a new piece of my own, an overture, cstlled 
"Simple et Gracieuse." The acquaintance thus begun 
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with Paul Brick, and which was I am sure conducive to 
happiness on both sides, lasted to the day of his death, 
in 1884. From trumpeter in the 4th Hussars, Paul 
Brick became bandmaster, and years after he was drafted 
into the Guides' celebrated band, which flourished under 
the Empire; subsequently, and on his retirement from 
active service, being appointed conductor of the Muni- 
cipal Band at Cannes, a post he held till his death, 
which resulted from heart disease. I was indebted for 
a deal of the success at this my first concert, to the 
efforts made by Mdlle. Loze, the daughter of the veterinary 
surgeon above-named, to secure a good attendance. Her 
assistance and kindness were invaluable to me, and it 
was in gratitude for these friendly attentions of hers, 
that I dedicated my new composition "Simple et 
Gracieuse" to her, as a fitting tribute to her sweet 
appearance. Her untimely end, from suicide, brought 
about by her parents' refusal to allow her engagement to a 
young man because he had no means or position, was one 
of the biggest sorrows my life had till then known. The 
poor girl was romantic — stupidly so, perhaps ; anyhow, 
when her father intimated to this particular admirer that 
he must cease his visits, for the prospect of their union did 
not suit him, she at once left home, and sent a note to say 
she should give nobody any further trouble. Her body 
was dragged out of the Seine a week after, and many were 
the tears shed over the grave of the sweet creature we had 
all unceasingly sought from the day of her departure. 
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It was a comrade as well as a friend I lost in Jeanne 
Loze, for we had been in the habit of practising together, 
on the piano and violin. After her death, which had 
a great effect upon me, feeling the necessity for some 
change in my mode of life, I resolved to leave the 
parental roof, and start a small home of ray own, a 
proceeding I felt justified in adopting, as I was earning 
enough to satisfy all my modest requirements. Though far 
from rejoicing at this proposition, neither my mother nor 
father saw fit to oppose it, and I was soon installed in 
comfortable quarters at 21, Place Royale, near the Place 
de la Bastille, and two doors from where Victor Hugo then 
resided. My rooms, which were large and well furnished 
from my mother's stock, containing among other pet 
possessions the piano I made so little use of, commanded 
a nice view over a beautiful garden, and what with the 
relaxation from restraint that even the fondest mothers 
impose, often unwittingly enough I know, my new life 
became quite a pleasant one, especially as I found plenty 
of employment. Being a very good music copyist, I 
employed my leisure hours at this kind of work, and had 
often more on my hands than I could comfortably get 
through, whilst, by way of pastime, I took to rod-fishing, 
for the indulgence of which pleasure, not wanting to en- 
croach upon my duties, I used to get up at daybreak. 
When engaged in this sport one morning, I had rather an 
unpleasant experience through changing, because the water 
looked clear and inviting, from rod to fly-fishing. Scarcely" 
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had I taken off my boots and left them together with a 
provision basket on the bank, in order to go into the river 
and have, as I thought, some really good sport, when a 
steamboat came along and so disturbed the water in its 
course as to send it up to my chin, besides carrying away 
my belongings from the bank before I could reach the 
shore to save them. My journey back to Paris, shoeless 
and soaked to the skin, was anything but a pleasant 
one. 

It was at this early part of my career that I became 
acquainted with the Tolbecque family, and, as the mention 
of their name reminds me of Auber, and of his kindness 
towards them, I may as well here give the brief history of 
the early struggles of " The Tolbecque string quartett.'' 
These clever young brothers (they were four in number) 
were the children of poor parents, utterly without the means 
for educating them. Indeed, the boys, having natural 
musical talent, helped to support their parents by going 
into the streets to play and collect coppers. They chanced 
one day to play in Auber's garden, and the famous com- 
poser was so struck with their ability that he sent for them 
to be brought in to see him. On learning their history Auber 
magnanimously offered to obtain admission for them at the 
Conservatoire, and he helped them, at the same time, with 
money and in other ways. The Tolbecque brothers thus 
soon became great players, Jean Baptiste being, a few years 
after, and when Louis Philippe was on the throne, appointed 
conductor of the State concerts and balls at the Tuileries, 
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composing during the time he held the position a deal of 
good dance music. The next brother, Jullien, was for 
many years conductor of the Vari^t6s orchestra ; Auguste 
came to England, where he was leader at Her Majesty's 
opera under Costa, Balfe, and others during the Lumley 
management, and Isidor Tolbecque, who was a cele- 
brated violincellist, and to whom I shall have occasion 
again to refer, became conductor, in turn, of several Paris 
theatres- 
Recollections of le Pfere Musard, as he was popularly 
styled, also occur in connexion with the events of 1837. M. 
Musard was then conducting promenade concerts under an 
immense marquee in the champs Elys^es, where, in fact, 
the Caf^ des Ambassadeurs now stands. In addition to 
being a composer of light music Musard was a very sound 
musician. He had studied harmony at the Conservatoire 
in Paris, where he obtained the first prize in 1831, his 
professor being Reicha, the man to whom all musicians are 
indebted for the best Treatise on Harmony that has ever 
been published. This book is still in use at the Conserva- 
toire. 

Amongst Musard's compositions were a number of trios, 
quartettes, and quintets for stringed instruments that were 
highly thought of at the time, and it was soon after he 
obtained his first prize in the Harmony Class that he pub- 
lished his Nouvelle Methode de Composition Musicale." 
This work, which he dedicated to his teacher, was in two 
volumes. The preface to the first volume runs thus : 
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A Reicha. 

Toi qui fis briller le flambeau de la v&it^ dans un art qui, 
sans tes recherches, ne serait connu que d'un petit nombre, 
re^ois, ici, le tribut de ma gratitude jointe k I'admiration la plus 
profonde de tes hautes connaissances. C'est avec crainte que 
j'ose aujourd'hui ^crire sur une matiere que toi seul, as su trailer. 
Initie par toi dans les secrets de cette science, il y a de la 
t^m^rit^ a moi d'^lever les regards jusqu'aux marches du trone 
ou ton m^rite a su te placer, mais elle peut etre excusde, puisque 
tout I'honneur du bien que peut renfermer ce livre t'appartient. 
Ton reconnaissant et devout ^leve, 

P. MUSARD. 

My library contains a copy of Musard's book, on the 
first page of which are the following lines written by Reicha : — 

MON BON AMI, 

Quelle surprise inattendue ne m'a-t'elle pas cause cette 
brochure que vous avez eu la bont^ de me faire parvenir ; et 
combien je vous remercie pour le temoignage dclatant et public 
que vous rendez si franchement, si g^nereusement et si noble- 
ment a mes faibles talents. Vous dire que j'en suis on ne peu 
plus flatt^ serait inutile. Mais ce dont je suis le plus fier, c'est 
que vous avez si bien profit^ de mes conseils pour pouvoir, k 
votre tour, les transmettre aux autres ; et qui pourrait le faire 
mieux que vous ? Votre application, votre p&^tration, votre 
philanthropie et votre bonne foi en sont garants ! Oui, je fais 
les voeux les plus sinceres pour que votre enterprise soit 
couronn^e de succ&s tel que vous le desirez, tel que vous le 
m^ritez k tous les £gards. 
Recevez, mon cher Musard, I'assurance de mon attachementj 

et de mon amiti^ inalterables. 

Reicha. 

Musard, as I have already said, gave his concerts in the 
summer in the Champs Elys^es ; and in the winter, with 
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his orchestra, which was a large one, consisting of eighty 
musicians of undoubted talent, he migrated to the Salle 
Valentino, in the Rue St. Honord, the Nouveau-Cirque of 
to-day. These concerts were popular for a number of years, 
and deservedly so, for Musard was a very able conductor, 
besides being also a prolific composer. He had not good 
looks to help him ; indeed, his face was disfigured by the 
marks of small-pox, but there was an irresistible charm in his 
manner, that made him a most interesting man to talk to. 
Musard had a style, too, of his own in conducting. He 
was original, not to say eccentric, and this was shown even 
in his attire, for he wore his black evening coat buttoned 
almost up to the chin, which alone gave him a very singular 
appearance. I have said that his output of work was con- 
siderable ; and whenever either a new set of valses, or a 
quadrille of his composition was performed, the audience 
was certain to be large. Except when I was replacing M. 
Marque as conductor, I used to spend my evenings at the 
Musard Concerts, and thus I became acquainted with most 
of the leading members of the orchestra. This included 
such well-known men as Bellon, who was the leader, the 
solo violins being Remy and Deloffre, whilst, still among 
the violins, were men like Dancia, Lelong, Leonard, and 
Amet. Then, there were Fillet and Seligmann, the violon- 
cellists ; Durier and Loisel, the contre-basses ; BauUer, who 
played the piccolo ; Dorus, the flute ; Dufresne and Forestier, 
the cornets ; Dieppo, Simon, and Vobaron, the trombones, 
besides Pasdeloup, of concert fame, who played the kettle- 
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drum, and Auguste, the bass-drum player. There were 
many popular items, I remember, on the programme in 
those bygone daysj but none more so than the duets for 
violin and violoncello, performed by Deloffre and Pillet. 
It was natural, of course, that Musard's fame in Paris 
should soon become the talk of musical London, and, as a 
consequence, it was not long before he was engaged by a 
firm of musical publishers for several seasons of similar con- 
certs in the metropolis. It was whilst crossing the channel 
that Musard, who was not generally considered an impres- 
sionable man, made the acquaintance of a lovely Irish widow, 
who ultimately became Madame Musard. 
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From Musard to the famous J allien is but a step, and as the 
last-named was so popular for a series of years in England, I 
must claim my readers' indulgence for giving detailed reminis- 
cences of him. I purpose depicting this world-famed man, 
exactly as he was when I first knew him. Jullien, who was 
the son of a bandmaster of the 32nd line regiment, played 
the' piccolo in the band when a boy, and came to Paris with 
his regiment at about twenty-two years of age. He was also 
a good violin player. I have a vivid recollection of the first 
occasion on which I saw Jullien. He was conducting a 
modest orchestra of a dozen musicians at a ball at the Salon 
d'Apollon, situated at the Barriere Mont-Parnasse, and he 
was in the orchestra in his shirt-sleeves. The band used to 
play at that time a set of quadrilles composed by Jullien, 
and in which he had introduced a number of old French 
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airs. "Rococo," for so the quadrille was called, was a 
great hit. This was in 1834, when gas light began to be 
used in Paris, and the proprietor of the Salon d'Apollon was 
one of the first to introduce the new light into his establish- 
ment. Jullien, who throughout his career aimed at novel 
effects, did not, of course, miss his chance of turning the 
gas to account, consequently he interpolated an old French 
air, " II pleut bergere," into one of the figures of his Rococo 
quadrille, during which the gas was lowered, and leaves of 
brass tinsel imitating rain were showered upon the stage. 
So realism was not altogether unknown, even in the early 
thirties. JuUien's popularity grew fast, and at Carnival 
time he was engaged to conduct the orchestra at some half- 
dozen theatres for their Saturday bah masques. In order 
to fulfil all these engagements he used to rush from one 
theatre to another in his cabriolet, which was easily 
recognizable, owing to the negro servant he had perched up 
behind, and thus he managed to conduct a quadrille at the 
Opdra Comique, and a valse at the Gaitd, Oddon, or else- 
where. Jullien seemed, in fact, to have the gift of ubiquity. 
At that time I was in the Gaitd orchestra as violinist, and I 
saw an immense deal of the popular conductor, who, 
however, in spite of his numerous and remunerative engage- 
ments, not only failed to amass wealth, but often left his 
musicians unpaid. I had good reason to know I was not 
the only member of his orchestra who had trouble with 
Jullien in this respect. He had moreover an amusingly 
lofty air with him, and when pressed for payment rhade a 
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habit of referring the applicant to his " secretary," as if 
such mundane affairs as accounts were altogether beneath 
the notice of so great a man. It was, I well remember, to 
his secretary that he referred my mother one day, when, on 
meeting him, she took the opportunity of reminding him 
that he owed me a matter of some fifty francs for arrears of 
salary. As the result, probably, of my mother's com- 
plimentary reference to him as a "great musician," Jullien 
at once put his hand into his pocket and paid the overdue 
account. My mother had unconsciously, and probably 
quite unintentionally, flattered his vanity, and this was one 
of the vulnerable points in Jullien's armour. To the 
physiologist, Jullien would have been a most interesting 
study, for he was certainly a striking personality. He was 
a perfect example of the mental unsoundness of genius, 
having peculiarities of manner which were more than mere 
eccentricities. 

In 1838 Jullien was engaged for a series of concerts at 
the Jardin Turc on the Boulevard du Temple, a building 
that still exists. He followed Jean Baptiste Tolbecque as 
musical conductor there, and I was engaged by Jullien as 
violinist for the entire season, the principal members of the 
orchestra being Remusat (flute), Lavigne (oboe), Le Cerf 
(clarionette)j Beauman (bassoon), Paquis(horn), Messeurer 
(cornet), Dantonet (trombone). Prosper (ophicleide), and 
Artus (drums), some half-dozen of whom followed Jullien 
to London. These concerts, I remember, created a great 
sensation. They were the talk of Paris. The price of 
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admission was but a franc,and the large garden was crowded 
every night to its utmost limit, not to mention the hundreds 
of people who flocked to the boulevard, remaining outside 
to listen to the music, just as the promenaders do now in 
the summer at the different open-air concerts in the 
Champs Elys^es. A certain sensation was created during 
the season, first by the popularity of a new valse Espagnole, 
entitled Rosita, and then by the dispute that took place 
respecting the authorship of this composition. Some of 
JuUien's enemies — for like most popular men he had 
enemies — attributed this valse to one of JuUien's musicians, 
an old Italian, named Philiberti, who, as a matter of fact, 
had declared himself to be the composer of it. The affair 
indeed led to an unseemly discussion, which was com- 
menced by another member of the band, a fellow country- 
man of Philiberti, named Capri, and in which Jullien 
was struck in the face by Capri. The regulation duel 
followed of course, but, to everyone's regret, Jullien came 
off second best. In the minds of those competent to 
judge, there was never any doubt as to the authorship of 
Rosita, for it was in JuUien's distinctive style, resembling in 
many respects his valse Le Rossignol, that was also a great 
favourite, and in which Jullien, who was a magnificent 
piccolo player, had introduced a solo for himself. There 
was the orchestral score too (which was sold to the publisher 
Troupenas) to show that Rosita was composed by Jullien. 
If, however, I could personally have had any doubt in the 
matter at the time, it would have been removed years later 
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by an experience of my own that occurred when I was in 
garrison at Lyons, in which city this same Philiberti was 
engaged at the Casino. The conductor of the orchestra 
there happened to be Charles Gourlier, an old friend of 
mine, so I had no difficulty in getting him to take up a set 
of waltzes I had composed, and that for some time held a 
place in the Casino programme. Great was my astonish- 
ment, however, on returning to Paris after spending seven 
years in the army, to find my waltzes published by 
Marguerita, in Philiberti's name. Upon remonstrating 
with him, the fellow coolly owned to the theft, alleging as 
an excuse, that he was hard up at the time, and so had 
appropriated my score and sold it for 2/. 

Another incident in regard to Jullien, that occurred 
about the same period, is worthy of note. Meyerbeer's 
masterpiece, Les Huguenots, was new to Paris, where it had 
followed Robert le Diable at the Opdra, under the manage- 
ment of M. V^ron, but it is no exaggeration to say the 
greatest stir made about this opera was due to Jullien, who, 
at the suggestion of Brandus, the publisher of the score, 
arranged a grand fantasia on Les Huguenots, introducing all 
the leading melodies, including the Lutherian Chant, 
La B&ddiction des Poignards, Le Massacre de la St. 
Barth^lemy, and others. The finale, with its lime-coloured 
flames, produced an enormous sensation, the rolling of 
cannon and volleys of musketry being reproduced by the 
musicians with realistic and almost terrible effect. There 
was a reverse, however, to the medal, respecting this per- 
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formance. Les Huguenots being put last in the pro- 
gramme, came on the stroke of midnight, and remonstrances 
became numerous from the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, who complained of having their slumbers disturbed by 
this volume of music. Needless to say JuUien took no heed of 
these complaints, till, one day, he received from the Com- 
missaire de Police an injunction restraining him from con- 
tinuing the performances of Les Huguenots. Jullien, who 
was not a man to bow to authority, totally disregarded the 
injunction, and went on with his selection, making, in fact, 
the bombardment louder than ever— popularity at any price 
being his motto. He had enormous bills posted all over 
Paris, announcing that Les Huguenots would soon be re- 
placed by a Grand Pastoral Fantaisie of his own composi- 
tion. Read from a distance there was nothing remarkable 
in the bills, but, printed in smaller type, between the big 
lines, were some strictures on the police and the Govern- 
ment, couched in most indecorous language. This act of 
bad taste on the part of the popular conductor met, as it 
deserved to do, with speedy punishment, a warrant being 
issued for his arrest. To escape the consequences of his 
rash conduct, Jullien fled to London, and was condemned, 
in his absence, to five years' imprisonment, or twenty 
years' exile. He decided for the latter and remained in 
England, where fortune continued to smile on him, much 
as she had done in Paris. 

Celebrated also, though in a different way, were Nourrit 
and Duprez, two remarkable French tenors, who flourished 
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at the Grand Op^ra in 1836, contemporaneously with 
Grisi, Persiani, Rubini, Lablaciie, and Tamburini, who were 
at the Italiens. Nourrit, who besides being a splendid 
singer, was also a very fine actor, was chosen by the 
management of the Grand Opera to create the principal 
r6]es in Guillaume Tell, Les Huguenots, LaJuive,Masaniello, 
and other grand operas. Nourrit, in shortj was the lion of 
the hour, when, suddenly the musical world in Paris began 
to get interested in a young tenor named Duprez, who had 
made his dkbut in Italy, and whose fame speedily spread all 
over Europe. Duprez was at once engaged by the 
manager of the Op^ra, Rossini's Guillaume Tell being the 
work chosen for the new tenor's first appearance. Nourrit 
was so incensed at the engagement of Duprez, that he 
tendered his resignation to the management, and set out 
for Italy, accepting an offer to sing at San Carlo, in Naples, 
a few days after the debut of his rival in Paris. Duprez 
had a wonderful reception, and speedily became more 
popular than his predecessor, whereupon Nourrit's jealousy 
increased to such an extent, tbat it ultimately turned to 
madness, poor fellow. The French papers, as he read them 
one after the other, were so loud in the praises of Duprez, that 
Nourrit, not able any longer to restrain his rage, deliberately 
went up to a top room of the hotel where he was staying, 
and threw himself out of a window. He was killed on the 
spot. Duprez, as it will be remembered, continued his 
brilliant career at the Opdra where, as principal tenor, he 
held undivided sway for more than twenty years. Ulti- 
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matelyj on retiring from the stage, he opened a singing 
academy, in which institution he still teaches. 

Happening about the same time as the events just 
related, was a catastrophe of a different nature, and from 
which, unhappily, results still more appalling ensued. I 
am referring to Fieschi's plot against the life of King 
Louis Philippe, whose assassination the notorious Italian 
anarchist planned to encompass on the occasion of a 
grand review held by the king of all the troops in garrison 
in Paris. To carry out his scheme, Fieschi hired a room 
on the fourth floor of a house that the king was to pass, 
facing the Boulevard du Temple ; and the infernal machine, 
a sort of mitrailleuse, was put in position close to the window 
where it would seem certain to strike the king. The ex- 
plosion was heard all over Paris, and was the topic of 
general discussion till the wretch expiated his crime under 
the guillotine. The monarch escaped unhurt, but five 
officers of his escort, including General Danremont, were 
killed. The funeral .of General Danremont and his 
brother officers, which took place at the Invalides, the 
mournful procession passing through Paris to the Pfere-la- 
Chaise, was a memorable sight for all who witnessed it. 

Following shortly upon this, came an event in my 
career, which, though of importance to me, may be briefly 
passed over, conscription time being a period by no means 
prolific in incidents of general public interest to the reader. 
I confess to having seen the time approach with com- 
placency, for I felt pretty certain of being declined for 
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military service owing to my defective sight — an opinion, I 
may add, that was shared by my mother and the oculists we 
had, in turn, consulted on the matter. Consequently, it 
was without dismay in the year 1839 I saw the day 
for drawing the numbers approach. I drew the low 
number of three. When, however, a month later revision 
day arrived, and all the conscripts who had drawn low num- 
bers were called up for examination before some half a dozen 
army surgeons (all specialists) a complete change came 
over me ; for, after being examined, and hearing the ques- 
tion of my shortsightedness also discussed, I was astonished, 
as I retired to make way for another young fellow, to hear the 
ominous words, " Bon pour le service." I had not, and 
never had, I regret to say, the least military ardour 
in me, therefore the prospect of a soldier's life was one, 
I own, that inspired me with a feeling akin to terror. My 
parents were no less surprised than myself, and I well 
remember my mother, who was anything but a reckless 
woman with regard to general expenditure, making the 
suggestion of paying 200/. for a substitute for me ; a pro- 
position I refused to entertain for a moment, for I still 
held to the belief that, by appealing at the review to be 
held by the Inspector-General in eight or nine months' 
time, I should be released from further service. When 
however, it came to choosing a regiment, I decided for the 
infantry, stable work not being the least to my taste, to say 
nothing of the cowardly fear I had of being kicked by the 
horses, a feeling not uncommon, I believe, amongst 
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civilians leading city lives. So, with a young friend 
named Bridou, I joined the 12 th Regiment of light infantry 
in garrison at Verdun, near Metz, in order to be near 
Captain Jandier, a cousin of my mother's, who was in the 
same regiment But for the companionship of Bridou I 
should have found that long diligence ride a very gloomy 
one, for railways were only beginning to be used then, and 
therefore were not general. In youth, however, one can 
make light of most things. It enabled us, for instance, to 
take no notice of the sneers of some of the commoner 
soldiers in the regiment ; the uneducated, rough, country 
fellows who delighted in jeering at our Paris-cut clothes, 
and what they called our " city ways." As to the uniform, 
I can recall the discomfort I felt on wearing the clumsy 
shoes, and the coarse, ill-fitting suit, with its five-inches stiff 
high collar, that was in use at the time, as well as if it were 
but yesterday. I am, moreover, conscious of having cut a 
very ridiculous figure as a soldier, the finishing touch to my 
appearance being given when a gun was handed to me for 
use in defence of my country. I did not feel a bit suited 
to my new role. Patriotism is a very fine feeling, but it is 
a relative term, and therefore a sentiment that we do not 
all feel in the same way. 

Unluckily for me, when the time came for my appeal. 
Captain Jandier, upon whom I had relied to help me in 
this matter, had exchanged into a Zouave regiment bound 
for Africa, so I had to bear my lot with the best grace 
I could. Of course, I soon learnt how, by means of tips to 

£ 
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the sergeant or the corporal, to get into their good graces, 
but with the drill-sergeant it was a harder matter, as, for 
some reason, this man persisted in treating my short- 
sightedness as if it were a sham, and, in consequence of the 
mistakes I occasionally made, he reported me to the 
captain. Between the pair, therefore, I had not the happiest 
time ; albeit, I resolved to obey all orders, and to keep my 
temper beneath control, a matter at times somewhat difficult 
of accomplishment. For what was called clumsiness at gun- 
practice I was humiliated by being sent to the kitchen as 
assistant cook, where I was to be kept, so the captain gave 
orders, till my sight got better. This change of work 
involved another variety of dress, and it was one that 
certainly did. not enhance my personal appearance. No 
more degrading garb, except, perhaps, that of a convict, 
could be imagined ; nor were the duties, which consisted 
of vegetable scraping and other menial labour that this new 
position entailed, calculated to reconcile me to a soldier's life. 
Still, I philosophized a bit, and in this way resigned myself to 
my fate. In spite, however, of scraping and peeling thousands 
of carrots and turnips, I did not realize the captain's desire, 
which would also, it is needless to say, have been my own, of 
recovering from my short-sightedness. Another unpleasant 
incident connected with barrack life, was a punishment of 
four days' arrest inflicted upon me for no other reason than 
knocking a fly from my face that kept buzzing about me at 
drill time one scorching afternoon. This involuntary and 
yet natural movement was called " moving in the ranks," 
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and, as I have said, 'it was reported and punished as 
such. 

By the advice of Captain de Castellane, who was an 
intimate friend of Captain Jandier, I took the necessary 
steps to be admitted into the band of the regiment, my 
object in not previously mentioning my knowledge of music 
having arisen from my desire to get out of the service 
altogether as soon as I could. Captain de Castellane was 
the band president, and the arrangements for my transference 
from the ranks to the band being speedily effected, life at the 
barracks henceforth became tolerable, and even pleasant. 
There being no longer any need to conceal ray musical apti- 
tudes, I wrote home for my violin, and in due time received, 
not my old instrument, that was worth but 3/., but a fine violin 
by Lupot, who was one of the best Parisian violin makers, 
with a splendid silver-mounted bow made expressly for me 
by our old friend Lafleur. My good old father had thought 
to add still further to my delight by sending a substantial 
money enclosure, which I found, together with an affec- 
tionate letter, in one of the side pockets of the case. 

To be a member of the band was one thing, but to play 
a wind instrument was quite another, and when the band- 
master, an Italian named Signor Conterno, asked me to 
choose between the bassoon and the French-horn, I naively 
replied that I had no choice, and was willing to try either. 
It was therefore decided, as the second bassoon would soon 
be finishing his time, that I should take his place, ahd 
Signor Conterno, who was a good clarinette and bassoon 
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player, undertook my instruction. The experiment proved 
a failure. I could get no music out of the bassoon, and so 
I turned to the French-horn, which, in those days, was an 
instrument without valves, and played by moving the right 
hand in the bell. Indeed, the cornet was the only valve 
brass instrument, and this had but two pistons — very 
different from those in use now. The French-horn seemed 
to suit me very well, and after a month's practice I managed 
to play a good part, for which I received extra payment. 
I found it an easy matter, also, to obtain permission to 
exchange the barracks for private apartments, and this 
enabled me to continue my studies on the violin, which, 
however, I had to do without tuition, there being nobody in 
Verdun with as much knowledge of this instrument as 
myself. Being also allowed to wear civilian dress after 
the hours of military duty, and to take my meals with the 
non-commissioned officers instead of with the rank and 
file, there was nothing much at this point of my career left 
to complain of. 

My knowledge of music also procured me the plea- 
sure of the acquaintance of the colonel commanding 
the regiment, which ended in my becoming a constant 
visitor at Colonel de Pourailly's house, where I played violin 
accompaniments for his wife, who was a charming blonde 
of extreme affability, besides being a very good pianist. 
Indeed, time in this way passed so agreeably, that, when 
the general inspection was held, I forgot all about my 
appeal for relief from service, and retained my position in 
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the band, spectacles and all. Either from love of change, 
however, or from a desire to take a more prominent position 
in the band, I soon arranged to give up the French-horn, 
in which, moreover, I knew I could easily be replaced, and 
to turn ray attention to the alto-ophicleide. And it so 
happened that, although we had eight bass-ophicleides in 
B ilat in the band, there was not one alto in E flat, albeit 
an important part for this instrument was published in all 
the current musical journals, and the instrument itself, which 
was a good one with twelve keys, made by Muller, of Lyons, 
formed part of the band property. After a little practice, 
I attained what was spoken of at the time as remarkable 
proficiency on the ophicleide, and in this way my popularity 
with the ofificers of the regiment increased. 

Still, the life at Verdun, that had begun so disagreeably, 
also ended sadly, for I was an eye-witness of the execution of 
a young trombone player belonging to a regiment of dragoons, 
who, for having struck the bandmaster with his trombone, 
was tried by court-martial, and condemned to be shot. A 
deal of sympathy was expressed for the young fellow, who, 
had been punished by the bandmaster, a German, for an 
imperfect rendering of a certain passage on his trombone, 
the punishment inflicted having been two days' confinement. 
This unjust and tyrannical treatment led the trombone 
player to commit the offence, for which he suffered death in 
presence of all the troops of the garrison, the different 
regiments being drawn up in a large square on the Place 
d'Armes, in front of the citadel, twelve soldiers firing at 
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the word of command, and sending their comrade into 
eternity. The preliminary was first gone through of the 
sentence being read over to him, and the buttons torn off 
his coat. I shall not forget the scene. It was a very sad 
one. 

In the summer of 1841, after a sojourn of two years at 
Verdun, the regiment was ordered to the camp at Chalons. 
Recollections of this place recall what seemed to me, and 
also to my companions of the time, to be an extraordinary 
stroke of luck I had whilst playing billiards at a place 
called St. Menehould ; the remarkable circumstance being 
that I was a comparative novice at the game, for I was not, 
and never have been billiard player, and yet I won three 
pools of 15 francs each in succession, much to the chagrin 
of the other players, some of whom, I belieVe, were half 
inclined to suspect me of unfair dealing. I had been 
thoughtlessly playing with rather a rough lot of men, an 
experience, I need hardly say, that I avoided in future. 

On reaching Chalons, after walking from twenty-five to 
thirty miles a day, we had to live under canvas for four 
months, which, to the born civilian, is anything but an 
ideal existence. However, the country round being pic- 
turesque, and the weather lovely, excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood made the time pass pleasantly enough. I was 
also still engrossed with the ophicleide, for proficiency in 
playing which I was soon promoted to be corporal in the 
band. Only about two-thirds of the fifty musicians com- 
posing the band belonged to the band proper, the remainder 
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were civilians specially engaged, and well paid to play the 
solo parts. These civilians, I remember, were mostly 
foreigners, Germans and Italians predominating. Strange 
to say, I never came across a British subject serving thus 
in the French army. Amongst the compositions that 
engaged my leisure hours at this period were several 
marches that became popular in the regiment, one, in 
particular, for the full reed band with the addition of 
bugles and drums, being considered original and effective 
by the ofiScers, with whom I was fast becoming a 
favourite. 

It was whilst at Chalons that I took some of the longest 
walks of my life, and here it was also that my appetite assumed 
the dimensions known only to youth. I have a vivid 
recollection of one meal in particular that my young friend 
Bridou and myself ordered, and enjoyed, at a restaurant on 
the banks of the Marne, and thepiice de rhistance of which 
was a fat goose that we demolished entirely. This sounds 
like gluttony, which of course it was, but the digestion of 
youth is a remarkable thing. However, as for centuries it 
has baffled the theories of the medical profession, it is 
needless for me to attempt to solve any of these mysteries 
of Nature. I should only hopelessly fail. 

The regiment was ordered in the autumn to take garrison 
at Lyons, a journey that entailed a twenty days' march, 
with an occasional rest of twenty-four hours in towns like 
Troyes, Dijon, and Macon. During this march through 
the Burgundy district, I remember we passed the gates of 
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the celebrated Clos-Vougeot, which is considered by most 
people to be the best Burgundy vintage in France. In 
accordance with an ancient custom, the regiment in passing 
in front of the distillery paid military honours. The inmates 
did not, however, return the compliment of our music by 
offering us a taste of their wine. After a spell of marching 
through bad, stormy weather, we ultimately reached the 
city of Lyons, and I had no sooner secured for myself 
furnished apartments than I turned my attention once more 
to my musical studies, and becoming acquainted with 
George Haine, who was conductor of the Opera House 
there, I was engaged amongst the violins in the orchestra 
for the winter season. It was whilst I was fulfilling this 
engagement that Donizetti's opera Za Favorite was per- 
formed for the first time in Lyons. What an impression this 
music created, to be sure ! The Wagnerian school was 
practically unknown then, and Rossini, Meyerbeer, Hal^vy, 
Auber, Donizetti, and others, were attracting and satisfying 
the millions. 
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Garrison life was relieved in the spring of 1 842 by the 
arrival in Lyons of le p^re Musard, who was engaged to 
conduct four grand orchestral concerts, and with whom I 
was very naturally delighted to renew acquaintance. The 
pleasure of the meeting was, I am sure, mutual, if for no 
other reason than that Musard, being a stranger to the 
city, was glad to get me to be his guide for a time. I had 
a place as violinist in his orchestra, and I undertook to 
look after his music for him. Enormous preparations were 
made for these concerts, and amongst the many prominent 
names on the posters, was that of the well-known cornet 
player, M. Dufresne, who was considered a wonder. It so 
happened, however, that the brothers Joseph and Cesar 
Luigini, two remarkable cornet players, were fulfilling an 
engagement at the Lyons Opera House, and when Dufresne 
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heard their performance, and realized that he could not 
compare favourably with them, he pretended illness, and 
returned to Paris ostensibly for medical advice. What 
seemed to be an almost insurmountable difficulty in the 
way of the proper execution of a grand selection from 
Meyerbeer's Huguenots at these concerts was overcome, I 
remember, through my intercession, a small matter for 
which Musard was immensely grateful, as he had reckoned 
upon having great success with his selection. At rehearsal 
everything went well enough till the trombone solo in the 
romance /*/?« blanche que la blanche Hermine came to be 
played, when it was found that none of the three players 
could manage it, the first trombone player having, an in- 
strument in F alto, the second a B tenor, and the third a 
G bass. The piece was about to be discarded altogether 
by Musard, when I suddenly bethought me of a young 
Breton named Puchot in the 29th Regiment of the line, 
who had recently taken the First Prize- at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, and was a magnificent performer. It' was the 
work of a very few hours for Puchot to be interviewed by 
Musard and engaged for the four concerts. In ratification 
of a promise then made in Lyons, Puchot, years after, 
became a member of Musard's orchestra in Paris, and for 
some time he was one of the nine trombone players at the 
Opera balls. 

I have already said that it was ambition which led me to 
learn the alto ophicleide, but it was chance, and chance 
only that was responsible for my studying the bass drum. 
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On a very slippery day in winter the man who was playing 
this instrument fell and broke his leg, the accident keeping 
him for three months in the hospital. The bandmaster, 
Signor Conterno, made a dozen or more of the men try, 
but, one after the other, they all failed. Even the prin- 
cipals in the band broke down. In a rash moment I 
offered to fill up the breach, when the bandmaster, in quite 
sympathetic tones, assured me it would not have occurred 
to him to ask a " little Parisian " like myself to tackle such 
a formidable instrument. I was inclined afterwards to 
regret my impulsive offer, for, during three long months I 
had to walk at the head of the band, playing pianos, cres- 
cendos, and fortes on the bass drum alternately in marches, 
overtures, and operatic selections. It was probably owing 
to the aptitude I had for quickly learning a good many 
instruments that I obtained one or two rapid advances at 
different times in my career. One of these unexpected pro- 
motions came about this period, just when in 1843 the War 
Minister' issued a decree expelling all foreigners from 
band work in the French army. In pursuance of this 
order our bandmaster, Signor Conterno, had to resign his 
post, and no suitable substitute for him being found amongst 
the pupils of the military school, an establishment existing 
in Paris at that time under the title of the Gymnase Musical, 
for the purpose of training young bandsmen for the post of 
bandmaster, I had the temerity to apply for the appoint- 
ment, which, with the aid of the band president, in addition 
to a kind word put in for me by the Colonel's wife, I sue- 
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ceeded in obtaining. I was able, after this, to forget the 
resentment I had felt at being sent into the kitchen to 
scrape carrots and peel potatoes. 

I was spurred on to fresh efforts in my new position, for 
it was my intention to retain it, and also to be on good terms 
with the officers of the regiment. Nothing, therefore, that 
perseverance or punctuality could accomplish was neglected 
by me, and as I wore the same uniform as the officers, and 
took my meals with them, and was, moreover, remarkably 
well paid, besides having leisure enough to fulfil an engage- 
ment as violinist at the Opera House, I soon grew to 
think that even a soldier's life could have charms about it. 

It was while in garrison at Lyons that I made the 
acquaintance of the Arban brothers, who, in their different 
ways, were all remarkable men. Louis, the eldest, was the 
aeronaut of the day, and his ascents in 1842.43 created 
quite a sensation, till, like most balloonists, he went 
up never to be heard of again. This fatal ascent took 
place from a square in Madrid. The second brother, 
Charles, was proprietor of a grand casino in Lyons, 
called " La Rotonde," where concerts and balls were held 
all the year round. In addition to this onerous occupation 
Charles Arban managed to superintend a large manufactory 
of fireworks bearing his name, besides also finding time 
for certain ingenious inventions, one of which was a flying 
machine, that however, if I remember rightly, went no 
higher than the chimmey pots when the experiment was 
tried in the gardens of La Rotonde. The lion's share of 
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ability^ however, in the Arban family fell to Jean Baptiste, 
who developed talent at a very early age, and became at 
once a remarkable performer on the cornet-k-pistons. I 
well remember Jean Baptiste Arban's appointment as cornet 
solo in the picked band that went out to St. Helene on 
board the Belle-Poule, under the command of the Prince de 
Joinville, to bring back the remains of Napoleon I. for 
sepulture in the Invalides. This clever cornet player was 
also a particularly affable man, and instances of his 
good nature were constantly occurring. One that came 
within my own experience is worthy of passing mention, 
for it happened on the first day of our acquaintance, 
when no la,ws, written or unwritten, could have called 
for the gracious concession he made to play a cornet solo 
at a concert I was giving on a summer afternoon at the 
Salle St. Barbe. Arban, who was in his sailor's dress had 
neither cornet nor music with him, but I had no sooner 
made the suggestion for him to oblige us with something 
than he was ready to mount the platform with an instru- 
ment borrowed from the band, and to play the " Carnaval 
de Venise" with variations, which he did in marvellous 
style. Our friendship, which was sealed from that day, 
lasted for nearly half a century, till, in fact, the day of his 
death in 1889. Arban was always acknowledged to be one 
of the best cornet players in France. This was clearly the 
opinion of JuUien, who engaged him in conjunction with 
Koenig, as the two soloists in his orchestra, when he was in 
the zenith of his popularity in London. Koenig excelled in 
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slow movements, but when what is called tonguing was 
wanted Arban had no equal. On his return to Paris he 
was appointed professor of the cornet class at the Con- 
servatoire, a post he held till his death. Besides being a very 
fine player, Arban was also a composer of some note, his 
musical achievements consisting of cornet solos, studies, etc. ; 
whilst to him the musical world is indebted for a book 
called Arban's " Cornet Tutor," which is still considered the 
best that has ever been published. As conductor also of the 
Paris Bals de I'Opdra Arban will long be remembered, for 
this is a post he filled for years, till in fact the winter of 1889, 
when he caught the chill which killed him. Arban, who had 
never been an extravagant man, amassed a comfortable 
fortune, which on his death went to his only daughter. 
Many were the projects he formed as we used to sit 
chatting together, of ending his days on the shores of the 
Mediterranean we both loved so well. And with this 
object in view he bought land enough to build two villas 
upon in Monte Carlo, occupying his leisure in superintend- 
ing the construction of the houses ; but, as I have said, he 
died in harness in the capital. 

It was also when with my regiment in Lyons that I 
made the acquaintance of another noted musical family. 
I refer to Signor Luigini and his three sons, Joseph, 
Cdsar and Alexandre. The father for many years had been 
solo trumpet player at the Opera House, at the time when 
valve instruments being unknown, the slide trumpet alone 
was in use. As soon as the cornet-k-pistons was invented 
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the sons took up the new instrument, at which they became 
experts ; but Joseph was soon called upon to succeed to 
his father's position at the Opera, whilst the second post 
was given to C^sar, and Alexandre, who was then very 
young, played the triangle in the orchestra. Joseph 
Luigini soon gave up playing for conducting, and for 
years he wielded the biton in the orchestra of the Lyons 
Opera House. Cdsar Luigini, wanting to see the world, 
accepted a brilliant engagement as solo cornet at the 
Lisbon Opera, where he died soon after, and Alexandre 
then stepped into his brother's shoes, and from cornet 
player was soon appointed bandmaster of the Municipal 
band at Tarare, a manufacturing town not far from 
Lyons, where he still resides. And yet Alexandre Luigini 
failed, some years later, to please Londoners during an 
engagement under Jullien, junior, for a series of promenade 
concerts at Her Majesty's Theatre. Coming after Arban 
and Koenig, who had been great favourites, Luigini, whose 
style was different, evoked no enthusiasm whatever. 
A similar result occurred, I remember, in the case of 
Delpech, the cornet soloist from the Monte Carlo concerts. 
Joseph Luigini was succeeded in his post of conductor of 
the Lyons Opera by his son, who is still there, and is more- 
over considered one of the best conductors in France. My 
musical library contains a number of Luiglni's compositions, 
including his Egyptian and Russian ballets, which, with 
others of his pieces, often figure in my programmes. It was 
^fter leaving Luigini one day at the Opera, where we had 
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been rehearsing, that I had a narrow escape from a terrible 
omnibus accident, which resulted in the death of several of 
my fellow-passengers. It was blowing a terrific gale at the 
time, and thinking to escape the force of the hurricane I 
took the omnibus following the banks of the RhSne in the 
direction of Perrache, where I lived. Suddenly a cyclone 
overturned the vehicle. With three other passengers I 
managed to escape, and together we clung to a tree, but we 
were horrified to see the omnibus carried along several 
yards by the force of the wind, after which it rolled down the 
embankment into the Rh6ne, where horses and passengers 
were drowned. The forces of nature are not only beyond 
man's control but also beyond his comprehension. Thankful 
though I was at my own merciful escape on this occasion, a 
terrible sense of helplessness depressed me and my com- 
panions as we saw our unhappy fellow-passengers hurled 
to their doom without being able to put out a hand to save 
them. 

A fearful gale was raging too, I remember, when my 
regiment started from Lyons to Nimes, and we had about 
twenty consecutive days' marching. The currents we had 
to cross were so swollen that, on one occasion, the water 
being above our waists, we had to retrace our steps and 
seek shelter in a village, where we were billeted in two's and 
three's on the quiet inhabitants. In other respects the 
change was an agreeable one, there being a picturesqueness 
and a charm, all its own, in this route which shows such a 
thorough change of vegetation. 
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There is no need for me to describe a well-known town 
like Nlmes. Many of my readers will have seen for them- 
selves the curious Roman ruins it contains, including the 
Temple of Diana, the Maison Carrie, La tour Magne, the 
Arenas, and the celebrated Roman baths with their foun- 
tains. With an eye to business always, as soon as we were 
comfortably installed in our new quarters, I set about 
finding an evening engagement, and I was not long in 
obtaining the post of first violin at the Grand Th^dtre, 
where an opera company was performing, with M. Broukere, 
a Belgian, as chef-d!orchestre. At the same desk with me 
was young Calabresi, who afterwards become conductor of 
the Opera at New Orleans (U.S.A.), and who was sub- 
sequently appointed director of the Monnaie Theatre in 
Brussels, where he still is. Strange to say, the Nlmes 
prima donna was an Englishwoman, named Cundell, the 
possessor of a magnificent mezzo-soprano voice, and an 
excellent actress to boot. Miss Cundell, whom I met 
again in London some thirty or more years later, took the 
town of Ntmes by storm at the time I am speaking of by 
her singing of the r61e of Catarina in Haldvy's Reim de 
Chypre. The leading tenor was Duluc, who had started 
life at Toulouse, as his parents had done before him, in the 
honest but humble calling of butcher, when somebody 
discovered that he had a fine tenor voice, and advised him 
to study music at the Toulouse Conservatoire. There is 
nothing of my experiences at Nimes worth recording, for 
what I remember principally of the town was the bull-fights 
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that I considered a sickening spectacle, and on which I 
invariably turned my back when conducting my band at 
the performances. I remember the mosquitoes, too, for 
they made my life a torture. There is evidently a deal in 
the association of ideas, for whenever the city of Nimes is 
mentioned in my presence my mind instinctively recalls 
bull-fights and mosquitoes, to the exclusion, I am bound to 
own, of all the lovely Roman ruins the place contains. 

From Nimes the regiment went to Cette, a mercantile 
sea-port town on the shores of the Mediterranean, where 
mosquitoes flourished more abundantly even than at Ntmes. 
We reached the town in winter in the midst of a gale, and 
saw some thirty vessels of different nations trying to enter 
the port. Seven of them, however, were completely 
wrecked, and another, a Dutch vessel, was carried by an 
immense wave and thrown, or, rather pitched, upon the 
sands, where it remained for a twelvemonth before it could 
be floated again. There was not such scope at Cette for 
me to push myself forward in the musical world, for the 
town only boasted of a third-rate theatre, but, as neither 
the billiard-room nor the canteen ever offered any attraction 
for me, in order not to waste my evenings, I accepted an 
engagement in the orchestra of the theatre, and as I soon 
made the acquaintance of the greffier of the Tribunal of 
Commerce, a M. de Pleuc, and his family, all of whom 
were musical, the daughters being good pianists, and the 
father a very clever clarinette player, I had no occasion 
to regret this further change of quarters. I called a polka 
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that I composed about this time Sidonie, after Mdlle. de 
Pleuc, dedicating it to her father, to whom I was not a 
little indebted for countless acts of kindness and hospitality. 
Before long I got to know all the musical people of the 
town, and as I joined their philharmonic society, we were able, 
with the assistance of a few of my bandsmen, to organize 
some capital concerts. In the summer I gave them on the 
water, just in front of the colonel's residence, the platform 
on which we performed consisting of three or four barges 
fastened together, each being decorated with Venetian 
lanterns and tricolor flags. The scene was a gay one, 
and the concerts were a great success. Poor M. de Pleuc 
was killed some time after this in a railway accident, and 
among the many friends who regretted his premature end, 
none, probably, had more reason for mourning him than 
myself. Disinterested affection is not common, and when 
death takes from us those who have lavished it upon us the 
wrench is a painful one. 

An unpleasant incident that involved the sacrifice of my 
liberty occurred during my sojourn at Cette. Living on 
the mountain-side of the town, in one of the " baraquettes," 
or villas, was a gentleman who gave himself the sobriquet 
of Napoleon. On the occasion of his birthday this in- 
dividual applied to me to supply him with a band of some 
fifteen men for the entertainment of his guests. The even- 
ing was a success all round, a good dinner, good company, 
and, what was generally admitted to be good music. 
When the hour for breaking-up came, our host determined 
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to see us back to the town. Probably some of his guests 
wanted a little looking after, but certain it is that I ought 
to have remembered, when he asked me to let my band 
strike up a Hvely tune, that it was against the rules of the 
regiment for the band to play in the streets out of regu- 
lation hours. Possessed, as I always have been, with the 
spirit of discipline, I have never, to this day, understood 
how I came to forget the rule, but as I had to pay for my 
imprudence by a week's imprisonment, the circumstance 
made a lasting impression upon me. When appealed to 
by the commanding oflRcer to explain the freak, I could, of 
course, do nothing but apologize. Military discipline 
having, however, to be observed, I was sent to prison for a 
week. The confinement within the narrow limits of a cell 
was anything but pleasant ; still I got a certain amount of 
amusement out of reading the prose remarks and the 
verses of poetry, some witty, some ribald, and some sen- 
timental, with which my predecessors in captivity had 
adorned the walls. Having, luckily for me, a friend in the 
adjudant, I was supplied with books and writing materials, 
and also with more bed covering. I was even in sufficiently 
good spirits to indulge in some practical joking with com. 
rades passing under my window when I could do so without 
being observed. During my incarceration the general in- 
spection of the regiment was made by General Feucheres, 
and as I had known him at Nlmes, when he entered my 
cell and recognized me, after inquiring the nature of my 
offence, he tapped me on the shoulder, and said, " Go out 
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on duty again." Needless to say I did not want telling 
twice, but was soon in the central yard of the barracks, 
conducting my band, and having, as a matter of fact, 
suffered nothing but the loss of a little dignity from the three 
days' seclusion I had undergone. After this matters went 
on smoothly enough for a time, and just as I was getting 
used to my residence at Cette, an order came from the War 
Oflfice for the 12th Regiment of Light Infantry to be ready 
to sail for Africa in a month. This did not fall in with my 
views in the least, for though desirous, as a rule, of seeing 
new places, my term of service having only another year to 
run, I did not relish the thought of being sent as far as 
Africa. To circumvent the authorities therefore, I devised 
the mean expedient of pretending illness, and in this I was 
assisted by a young Parisian friend, a medical student, 
named Philippe, who happened at the time to be assisting 
the surgeon of our infirmary. All that I had to do was to 
manage to look too low and weak to undertake a sea 
voyage, and with the aid of a clay pipe full of strong 
tobacco (smoking being a habit I had not then, nor have 
since, acquired), this was no difficult matter. The trick, 
which I have already owned to as a very mean one, suc- 
ceeded so well that, upon being visited by the head doctor, 
I was, owing to my deplorable appearance, ordered at once 
to the hospital, where I remained under the care of Sister 
Marceline until the vessel conveying the troops had left for 
Algiers. I do not think Sister Marceline was taken in by 
my shamming, but she was kind enough never to betray 
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me^ and in return for this consideration I did what I could 
in helping her during the night watches with the sick and 
dying patients. It was, therefore, anything but a lively 
fortnight I passed in the hospital, but I was delighted to 
be able to finish my time in France. The band having 
accompanied the regiment to Africa, and only a depot- 
battalion being left at Cette, I had to seek the advice 
of Major Breton, the officer in command, as to what 
position I could now take up, and in the end it was 
decided that I was to do what I could to form a fresh 
band. With the assistance of the few bandsmen who had 
been left behind, and a little training on my part of some 
recruits, this was easily managed. I took to the slide 
trombone myself in the place of the alto ophicleide, this 
mstrument having gone with the band to Africa, and in 
three months we had quite a respectable band. I soon 
became on friendly terms with Major Breton, and as his 
wife and daughter were very musical my social pleasures 
left nothing to be desired. This family tcok a deal of 
interest also in the singing classes I organized amongst the 
soldiers, and which were held three times a week. The 
regiment was being supplied with musical instruments from 
Besson, the celebrated brass instrument maker of Paris, 
and when I wrote and asked him to let me have a good 
tenor slide trombone, for my personal use, at as low a rate 
as he could charge me, I was surprised at receiving a superb 
electro-plated instrument with my initials engraved on the 
bell, together with a most flattering letter, begging my 
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acceptance of the instrument. This trombone, which, 
apart from the fact of its being a beautiful instrument, I 
valued for sentimental reasons, was, I regret to say, lost 
during the riots in Paris in 1848. I was then a member of 
H. Marx's orchestra at the ChS,teau Rouge, and was in the 
habit of leaving my instrument in the band-room. It 
happened that a regiment of dragoons took possession of 
the establishment during the Revolution, and, presumably, 
when they went away my trombone travelled with them. 
Anyhow, I never saw it again, and, strange to say, I 
have never since chanced to play a note on the 
trombone. 

As the time drew near for my discharge from the army I 
began to feel sorry at having to part from Major Breton, 
the more so as he was good enough to express a deal of 
regret at losing me. He was soon after appointed colonel, 
and was subsequently made a general. I had but few 
opportunities of meeting Major Breton after I left the army, 
but it was a grief to me, in 1856, to see his name amongst 
the list of killed at the battle of Malakoff, during the 
Crimean War. 
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Leaving the army— Return to Paris— My marriage— Its 
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Paganini— M. Bernard-Latte— Zw Cosagi(es—yi. Cantin— 
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Though parting with my military companions was, when 
the time came, something of a trial, the return to Paris, and 
the reception given me by my parents, gave somehow an 
added charm to existence, and one it would be difficult 
for me to describe. A seven years' absence from home in 
youth is a long one, and a considerable change had, of 
course, taken place in my appearance, and this was the 
more noticeable owing to the military uniform I was wearing 
when my father and mother came to meet me, and to con- 
duct me to their new home in the Rue des Boulangers in 
the Faubourg St. Germain. The house, of which they 
were the only occupants, was comfortable in the extreme, 
and my room, which had been most cosily arranged by my 
mother, presented quite an inviting aspect, for the dear, 
thoughtful soul had hoped to give me pleasure by putting 
my old piano in this apartment. As a matter of fact I had 
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given up pianoforte playing during my military service, con- 
sequently, except that the instrument helped to adorn the 
room, it had no raison d'itre there. 

I had not been at home many days before my mother 
introduced the subject she had long been cherishing, and 
had more than once referred to in recent letters, of my 
marriage. Such of my readers as understand the system 
of early marriages abroad, arranged by the respective 
families of the contracting parties, rather than by the young 
people themselves, will not need to be told by me that this 
is one of the things they do not manage better in France. 
Having had experience of marriage both in France and 
England, 1 can claim to speak en connaissance de cause, 
and it is without hesitation I express myself in favour of 
the English custom of courtship. Dickens, I know, makes 
one of his characters (it is Mrs. Nickleby, I think) declare in 
this connection that it is best to begin with a little aversion, 
but I am not inclined to endorse this view. Like the 
conventional son, therefore, of conventional parents, I 
allowed myself to be introduced in the conventional way to 
a family of well-to-do commercial people owning a marriage- 
able daughter they wanted to see settled in life. From the 
first, I was not struck with M. Zink, my prospective father- 
in-law, who was an Alsatian in a large manufacturing business 
in the enamel earthenware stove line. Nor, truth to tell, 
was I much fascinated by the pretty face and ample accom- 
plishments of the daughter Caroline, but this lack of 
enthusiasm on my part arose, I thought at the time, from 
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my preference for blondes, whereas Caroline Zink was a 
pronounced brunette. And yet, albeit I had not any 
marked predilection for marriage, and felt, as I have said, 
no irresistible affection for my fiande, more to avoid 
thwarting my parents than anything else, I drifted, as many 
a young man has done before me, into marriage with a girl 
of whose nature and disposition I knew absolutely nothing. 
When, however, the nuptial knot was tied, there was a firm 
determination on my part at all events to make a success 
of the speculation (for, if the term lottery is applicable to 
English unions, it is still more so to those contracted in 
France) and such, for a time, it seemed to be. But I was 
dooiKed laterj and from no fault of my own, to suffer man's 
greatest wrong. 1 drained the cup of misery to its dregs. 
The blow was almost as great a one to my parents as myself, 
for they felt that but for them this marriage with a frivolous 
woman would never have taken place. 

Let me dismiss this sad subject, however, and return to my 
musical career. In partnership with Isidore Tolbecque, my 
own small capital not sufficing for such an enterprise, I took 
the Salle Bonne Nouvelle, on the boulevard of that name 
(on the spot where the Magasin of La Managere now stands) 
for a series of concerts and masked balls. We engaged 
the best talent we could for the orchestra, which included 
Arban and Boulcourt as cornet soloists, Boulcourt years 
after being solo cornet player at the Argyll Rooms in 
London under Laurent and Lamotte. We naturally looked 
forward to reaping a fine harvest during carnival time, but 
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the Revolution of Febraary, 1848, led to Louis-Philippe's 
Government being replaced by a Republic, and business of 
all kinds was brought to a standstill. We had, consequently, 
to abandon our scheme of balls and concerts, and after 
paying all contracts, which our capital just enabled us to do, 
I found myself penniless, and at the same time considerably 
discouraged at having to begin the world afresh. 

On my return to Paris, after leaving the army, I naturally 
looked up some old friends, one of my first visits being for 
le pfere Musard, who was good enough to express great 
delight at seeing me again. I was struck by the change in 
his appearance. The gout, from which he was a terrible 
sufferer, had aged him considerably, and he looked, and was 
a broken-down old man. Despite the fact, however, that 
he had made a large fortune, instead of living quietly in his 
handsome villa at Auteuil, where he was mayor of the town 
and much respected, Musard persisted in coming to Paris to 
conduct the masquerade balls at the Opera, though, owing to 
the gout, he was unable to stand on his legs, which were en- 
cased in high furred boots reaching above the knees. I was 
present at the last ball conducted by Musard, and I shall 
never forget the scene. It was the custom in those days 
for the conductor, if a popular man, to be carried round the 
building in triumph, and Musard had always submitted to 
the process. Jullien and myself later had the same doubtful 
honour conferred on us, for protestation was of no avail. 
But on the occasion now referred to, poor Musard felt 
unequal to the ordeal, and this was explained to the dozen 
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men who came to the front of the orchestra to take possession 
of him. All to no purpose ! Argument was unheeded, and 
the tottering old conductor was dragged from the platform 
and hoisted on to the shoulders of a stalwart Pierrot, the 
procession taking its usual course round the opera house 
and the foyer, the crowd following and shouting " Vive 
Musard ! Vive Musard ! " Masquerading of this kind 
when practised on a young man was well enough, but it was 
more than the fast-waning powers of the veteran conductor 
could endure, and when I saw one of the processionists as 
they were nearing the orchestra, put his heavy brass helmet 
with a bang on to Musard's head, it seemed to me as if the 
last flicker of his life must die out. As a matter of fact he fell 
back exhausted in the orchestra, from which he was quietly 
borne, not in triumph this time, but by friends who in sorrow 
gently put him into his carriage, which he was destined never 
to use again at the opera. The poor old conductor lingered 
on for some years, and a terrible impression was made 
upon my mind the last time I visited him at Auteuil 
with some friends. He was sitting on a wooden seat in 
the garden all alone, bent double with infirmity, and with a 
vacant look in his face that too plainly betrayed the loss of 
his reason. To those of us who had known Musard well 
the news of his death came at last as a relief rather than a 
sorrow. The large fortune amassed by the famous conductor 
was inherited by his son, Alfred Musard. 

During my lesseeship of the Salle Bonne Nouvelle, I 
made the acquaintance of one of the leading music pub- 
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Ushers in Paris, M. Bernard-Latte, whose place of business 
was on the Boulevard des Italians at the comer of the 
Passage de I'Op^ra. In the afternoon his shop was the 
rendezvous of all the leading musicians and journalists of the 
day. Here in turn, I met Auber, Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
Donizetti, Adam, Haldvy, and Fiorentino among others, all 
of whom were intimate friends of Bernard-Latte the pub- 
lisher of Norma, Lucia, La Favorite, and scores of other 
popular operas. Bernard-Latte and myself were soon very 
fast friends, and when he became lessee of the residence 
of the Due de Padoue in the Rue de la Chaussde d'Antin, 
and transformed the place into a splendid hall and garden, 
which he called the " Casino Paganini," it was to me he 
applied to conduct the orchestra for him, a position I was 
only too glad to accept, having regard to my recent money 
losses. At once I set about engaging a good orchestra of 
forty musicians, among the principals being Chevalier 
(violin), Bousquet (flageolet), Genin (flute), Selmer 
(clarinette), Lemonier (horn), Schlotmann (cornet), Rome 
and Richir (trombones), and Richard (ophicleide), all 
noted performers. The new Casino proved a great success, 
and its prosperity continued till the ground was bought 
by the company of the Chemin de Fer d'Orldans, and con- 
verted by them into their central office. It was during this 
engagement that I became one of the original members of 
the Society of Composers of Music, and from which, by 
right of seniority, I receive an annual pension. 
When the exhibition of 1855 was held, I obtained, for 
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the firm of which M. Zink was the head, a good space in the 
building with a view to carry out an idea that I thought might 
succeed. My plan was to have an immense chimney-piece 
constructed of black marble. This was handsomely sculp- 
tured, and ornamented with three very large panels of white 
enamel earthenware ; and, as the Crimean war was at its 
height, it occurred to me to have the panels representing 
Turkey, France, and England, painted by one of the first 
artists in Paris. This was very successfully carried out, 
the chimney-piece was awarded a first-class medal, and 
was bought with its three panels by the Government for one 
of the rooms of the Ministry of War, where I believe it 
still is. 

Compelled to move from the Casino Paganini, owing, as 
I have said, to the expiration of the lease, M. Bernard- 
Latte transferred his orchestra to another large concert 
hall. This building, which was called the Salle Ste. Cecile, 
was also in the Chaussde d'Antin. The entertainment was 
conducted on similar lines, with the same degree of success. 
It was soon after this charge had been effected that war 
between France and Russia was declared. This suggested 
the idea of a military spectacle, called Les Cosaques, which 
was performed with enormous success at the Porte St. 
Martin. The piece contained a national song that became 
very popular, and in composing a set of quadrilles, to which 
I gave the name of Les Cosaques, I introduced the famous 
melody. I sold it, as I had sold many compositions before, 
for 5/. Lafleur told me that he soon made a clear profit of 
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500/. by my quadrille. Fortunately for me, it was per- 
formed almost everywhere, and so an appreciable sum came 
to me in fees from the Society of Composers. 

While I was conducting the orchestra at the Salle Ste. 
Cecile, I engaged, as principal viola, a clever young 
musician named Cantin, to whom a painful accident 
happened one night, when, between the parts, he was play- 
ing a game called " Toupie Hollaadaise," which is a sort 
of table skittles. In spinning the top that was to knock down 
the skittles, the string became entangled somehow round the 
middle finger of poor Cantin's left hand, and his finger got 
so dreadfully torn, that it had to be amputated at once. 
Viola playing being now out of the question, this promising 
young musician had to set his wits to work and seek employ- 
ment of another kind. He first became clerk at an agency, 
and when, a little later, the theatre Folies-Dramatiques, 
which had landed several proprietors in bankruptcy, was to 
be sold, Cantin, having got a little money together, bought 
the lease, and exerted himself to the utmost to make his new 
speculation pay. It was up-hill work for some time, but he 
happened to come across Lecocq, and though the composer 
was till then unknown, fortune, at once, smiled on both. 
Lecocq had just finished La Filh de Madame Angot, which 
he offered to Cantin for the Folies-Dramatiques. I need 
not recall what a long run this operette had in Paris, in the 
provinces, and, indeed, all over the world, for it is too well 
known to need recapitulation. La Fille de Madame Angot, 
which was a fortune in itself, was followed by Madame 
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Favart, Girqfle-Girofld, Les Cloches de Corneoille, La Ft lie 
du ■ Tambour Major, La Mascotte, besides other equally 
successful works, and Cantin soon amassed an enormous 
fortune, and was able to buy a splendid country residence 
at St. Mandd near Paris. He also built for himself the 
magnificent house on the Boulevard P^reire which, for the 
past few years, has been the residence of Sarah Bernhardt. 
With a view to enjoying life thoroughly, Cantin set up a 
pretty villa at the Cap d'Antibes on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and it is there I have been in the habit of 
meeting him every winter, when I go in search of the 
warmth not to be found in London or Paris. In talking over 
old times, Cantin, who, I regret to say, died in April last, 
invariably declared that the loss of his finger was the 
origin of his fortune, and so it practically was. Fate works 
very mysteriously sometimes ! 

In the year 1856 I became conductor of Le Jardin 
d'Hiver, or Winter Garden, a magnificent establishment in 
the Champs Elys^es, where, with an orchestra of eighty 
musicians, I had plenty of scope for the enterprise I 
possessed. One of my first projects was to organize 
monster Sunday afternoon concerts, for which I engaged a 
full military band to play in conjunction with my orchestra, 
and as in addition I had first-class solo vocalists, these 
concerts became the rage. Bah de nuit were also frequently 
given with a like success. While I was conducting these 
concerts at the Jardin d'Hiver, I carried out the novel idea 
in one of my programmes of having a triple quartett of 
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slide trombones, that is to say, three players to each part. 
I was on very friendly terms, at the time, with Dieppo; the 
celebrated trombone player, who was principal at the Opdra, 
and professor at the Conservatoire. Dieppo, who was a 
native of Denmark, had come to Paris at a very early age, 
and soon attained, celebrity, becoming, in fact, the greatest 
trombone player that ever lived. Besides composing 
numerous solos, studies, exercises for his favourite in- 
strument, he published a tutor for the slide trombone, 
which is still in general use, because it is considered the 
best on record. Chatting with Dieppo one day, I learnt 
he had arranged some trombone quartetts, and it occurred 
to me that I might make something of a sensation by 
introducing them at my concerts with three players to each 
part, making twelve in all. And as, for such a scheme, I 
needed good performers, I engaged only those who had 
obtained a first prize in Dieppo's class at the Conservatoire. 
My plan delighted the handsome Dane, and it was ananged 
that he should himself conduct on this occasion. The 
three pieces selected were the septuor from Lucie, the 
Fisherman's Prayer from Masanidlo, and Johann Strauss's 
valse Philomekn. Playing a valse on a trombone was 
certainly a tour de force, but it was most successfully accom- 
plished, and the performance was a triumph. I put the 
twelve trombone players in a semi-circle in the orchestra, 
with Dieppo in the centre, and the effect was singularly 
striking. I am unable at this lapse of time, and having no 
notes to go upon, to recall the names of all the players, but 

G 
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among them were Rome, Richir, Dantomiet, Simon, 
Vobaron junior, Venon, Puchot, Fran9ois, Moreau and 
Sauret (father of Emile Sauret, the great violin player, pro- 
fessor at the London Academy). Many years after, I re- 
repeated this performance at the Alhambra, on the occasion 
of one of my annual benefits, but I did not again venture 
upon a valse. I replaced it by the quartett from Rigoktto. 

It was also about the year 1856 that I made the acquain- 
tance of Jacques Offenbach. The famous composer, who, 
as everybody knows, was a native of Germany, commenced 
his career in Paris as a violoncellist, this being the instrument 
he played at theatres and concerts on his first arrival in the 
French capital. When Loiseau resigned the post of chef- 
d'orchestre at the Theatre Frangais Offenbach succeeded 
him, and it was whilst fulfilling this engagement he began 
composing short pieces as entr'acte music. Many of these 
compositions were both original and pretty, terms that are 
not always interchangeable, and their author speedily became 
a celebrity. Amongst the earliest successes of Offenbach 
was a one-act operetta called Pepito, that he had been 
specially commissioned to write for the Varietes Theatre. 
The popularity of this operette was entirely due to the 
music, and it was followed in a very short time by Les 
Deux Avmgles, which was also a musical success. 

Offenbach then left the Thdatre Frangais for Les Folies 
Marigny, a small theatre in the Champs Elysdes, where his 
operettes were exclusively performed. And subsequently 
he was appointed director and conductor of the Bouffets 
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Parisiens, a position he held for a great number of years, 
to the delight of the public that rushed to hear his works, 
and also much to his own profit, for he soon amassed a 
considerable fortune. Like most talented men, Offenbach 
had an unequal disposition, as an incident that occurred to 
myself will illustrate. It so happened that for one of my 
Sunday afternoon concerts at the Jardin d'Hiver, I wanted 
to engage a popular singer named Darcier, who was at the 
time fulfilling an engagement with Offenbach. I wrote in 
the usual way to ask the maestro for his permission, and 
this was so cordially granted, that I at once advertised 
Darcier's name largely in the newspapers, and on the 
posters as one of the principal attractions of my concert. 
Great was my surprise, therefore, to learn from Darcier, the 
day before the date fixed for the entertainment, that Offen- 
bach had forbidden him to sing for me. Not in the best of 
tempers I called in the evening to see Offenbach at the stage 
door of the theatre, and asked him for an explanation, but, as 
this was not forthcoming, and as my rage, I suppose, was in- 
creasing, from words we soon came to blows. It was an un- 
dignified scrimmage, of course, as all such scrimmages are 
but, in moments of passion men sometimes lose self-control. 
Except that we each had to look for our hats that had rolled 
upon the floor, to set our collars in order, and pick up the 
spectacles that each had lost, no serious results ensued 
from the undignified scuffle that had taken place. I did 
not, however, see anything of Offenbach for some years ; 
not, in fact, until I met him at the Alhambra in London, 
G 3 
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when, as he made the first advance towards me, by ofifering 
me his hand, we agreed to let bygones be bygones. After 
that we were the best of friends, our friendship lasting to 
the hour of his death. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Concert at the Jardin d'Hiver on the anniversary of the Prince 
Imperial's birth — A mark of Imperial favour — A family 
bereavement — M. Daudd — F^te at Asnieres — Departure for 
Brussels — Touring concerts in Belgium — Gambling losses 
at Spa — Break up of tour — Sailing for England. 

What was spoken of at the time as the grandest concert that 
had ever been given in Paris was the f6te I organized at the 
Jardin d'Hiver in March, 1857, on the anniversary of the 
Prince Imperial's birth. I enlarged my stringed orchestra 
for the occasion to 200 musicians, and obtained, moreover, 
permission from Mar^chal Magnan, who was in command 
of the garrison of Paris, for all the bands of the various 
regiments — infantry, cavalry, and artillery — garrisoned in 
town and in the forts, to take part in the concert. The 
letter writtenby order 6f Mardchal Magnan, in which he gave 
me his consent, is one of the few documents I have preserved. 
It runs thus : — 

Monsieur, 

Le Mar^chal Magnan me charge d'avoir I'honneur de vous 
informer qu'il a donn6 les ordres n^cessaires pour que dimanche 
prochain au Jardin d'Hiver, toutes les musiques de la gamison 
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de Paris et des forts environnants vous pr^tent le concours que 
vous ddsirez. 
Recevez, Monsieur, I'assurance de ma consideration distinguee . 
Le Capitaine aide-de-camp, 

CoMTE DE Clermont Tonnerre. 

In preparation for this event I had composed a military 
quadrille, called La Guerre, which was an allusion of course 
to the siege of Sebastopol. I had all the parts published by 
Lafleur, and printed on cards for distribution amongst the 
bands, and there being an important part for bugles in the 
quadrille, I had to get permission for the Clairons des 
Zouaves de la Garde to attend. The forty drums, also 
needed, were forthcoming, with a tambour-major in 
command, and, at the suggestion of Marechal Magnan, a 
detachment of a hundred Grenadiers de la Garde was 
posted outside the concert room ; these men, at a signal 
from me, and with a view to increasing the effect, firing 
blank cartridges in the air during the last figure in the 
quadrille. We had a long rehearsal on the preceding day, 
and the performance, which went very smoothly, was a 
tremendous success, 10,000 persons attending. Another 
piece I composed, also, for this concert, was a cantata 
entitled Hymne d la Gloire, the words of which, couched in 
thrilling and martial language, were written by a member of 
Parhament, M. de Belmontet, one of the intimates of the 
first Napoleon, and the poet who was considered the Poet 
Laureate of France under Napoleon III. Darcier sang the 
four verses, and I introduced in the finale the Partantpour la 
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Syrie, which was at the time the national air of France. AH 
the military bands joined the orchestra in this piece to the 
number of 1200, and it had the honour of an encore. The 
Emperor and Empress were present at the performance, 
and the sight of the Winter Garden, resplendent with the 
brilliant military uniforms of the gentlemen, and the 
dazzling display of diamonds on the part of the ladies, was 
of the most imposing kind. The next day an equerry drove 
up in one of the Imperial carriages to my door, to present 
me, on the part of their Majesties, with a signet ring in 
commemoration of the event. I have worn this ring on my 
left hand ever since. In passing I may here recall the 
fact that the Emperor and Empress had undertaken to act 
as sponsors to all the children born in France on the same 
day as the Prince Imperial. No fewer than 3834 notifica- 
tions of birth were sent in, a number known to be in excess 
of those actually born on the day, and I was assured some 
years ago that most of these god-children had, at different 
times, and in various ways, sought Imperial assistance 
or protection. One, however whose baptismal certificate 
I know bears date March i6th, 1856, has not only never 
solicited imperial help, but has, unaided, attained a certain 
celebrity. I refer to GanglofT, the composer of popular 
songs, whose speciality it happens to be to write for 
Paulus of cafi^ concert renown. 

The mark of imperial favour of which I had been the 
recipient after my concert, did much no doubt to dispel the 
gloom that had been cast over me and my family by the 
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harsh treatment of which my cousin Auguste Riviere had 
been the victim after the Coup d'Etat in 1851. This 
cousin, who was an avocat by profession, and a Republican 
by conviction, had attained much celebrity in defending 
conspirators against the Empire in the Courts of Justice, 
and when the Coup d'Etat took place, he was arrested and 
taken to a cell at the fort of BicStre, where, in spite of such 
attention as we were able to bestow upon him, and which 
comprised sending a man to him daily with a can of good 
soup, he suffered terribly during his captivity from the 
severity of the weather. At the trial, despite all argument, 
Auguste Rivifere was condemned to transportation, and it 
was not until he had been sent to Brest, to be in readiness 
for embarking for La Guyane, that the result of the efforts 
made by the Archbishop of Paris, who interceded with the 
Emperor, and by my mother, who appealed to her god- 
mother, the Duchesse d'Uzes, were communicated to the 
poor captive, who was ultimately released, and brought 
back to Paris, only, however, to die a few months after 
from shock to the nervous system. Pleasant memories of 
this clever barrister, whose life was thus shortened, have 
remained in the Riviere family ; memories that are cherished 
in particular by his sister Armande, a woman who was a great 
beauty in her time, and who is now the widowed Comtesse 
de Chabet, her husband, the Comte Chassaing de Chabet, 
having died soon after the German invasion of Paris in 
1870, when their residence at Puteaux was destroyed by 
the firing of the German army. 
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I became acquainted in the early fifties with M. Daudd, 
the manager of the Jardin d'Hiver, a clever and affable 
man, who was also a good musician, and the particulars of 
whose early career may interest some of my readers. From 
being a chorister boy at the church of St. Sulpice, Daud^ 
soon developed exceptional talent, and becoming leading 
baritone at the Opera Comique, he, with Ponchard the 
tenor and Madame Casimir the soprano, made a great hit 
in Herold's Pr'e aux dercs. Retaining this position, Daud^, 
who had married the daughter of Mayo, the music 
publisher, seemed to be on the high road to fortune, when 
his professional career was suddenly blighted in the saddest 
manner conceivable. Returning with his wife on a cold 
winter's day from St. Germain, he had the misfortune to see 
her crushed to death before his eyes by a fall as she was 
alighting from the train at the Gare St. Lazare. The poor 
fellow caught such a chill as he stood bareheaded over his 
wife's grave that his vocal strings became affected, and, from 
that day Daud^ was never able to sing another note of 
music. He became in turn manager of concert halls and 
theatres, and after that, his integrity being proverbial, he 
was given a position of considerable trust at the Maisons- 
Lafitte and other racecourses. In this last-named capacity 
Daud^ made a fortune rapidly, and he passed the last years 
of his life at Chatou, dying at the ripe age of 85. 

It was whilst Daud^ was manager of the Jardin d'Hiver 
that I first made his acquaintance, and it was also at 
this building that success tempted me, as success has 
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tempted many ambitious mortals before me, to further 
ventures, and in one of these I lost all the money I had 
been able to save. I took the chateau and park of Asniferes 
for a grand summer fSte, calling it the Foire aux Plaisirs. 
The preparations comprised a monster concert, a ball with 
military bands, balloon ascents, boating, races, fireworks, in 
short, all kinds of amusements. In advertisements alone I 
had expended a small fortune. The day opened well, a 
good number of people passing the turnstiles early in the 
day; but it was evident, the day being Sunday, that the 
majority of visitors were reserving themselves for the evening 
fete, and this was completely marred by a terrific storm 
that broke out at six o'clock and lasted for hours. Utterly 
discouraged, I left Daud^, my friend and partner, to pay 
all he could with the gate money in hand, whilst, in 
despair, I repaired to our hotel to await the news on his 
return. This money loss was a sad blow to me ; and as 
with it came a domestic trouble of an irreparable nature, and 
to which I have already referred, sick at heart I hastily packed 
my trunks, and in twenty-four hours' time found myself in 
Brussels, entirely without funds, and, what was even worse, 
without any set project for my future. Sympathizing letters 
and money help soon, however, came pouring in upon me 
from various relatives, and, on meeting by chance young 
Meissonnier, the son of one of the leading music publishers 
in Paris, we arranged to organize some monster concerts in 
the principal towns of Belgium, Meissonnier himself under- 
taking to provide the capital and take the responsibilities of 
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management, whilst I was to be chef-cTorchestre, and to share 
with him all profits accruing from the venture. The scheme 
was at once started, and I wrote off to Lafleur to send me 
the band parts of my quadrille, La Guerre, and also the 
Hymne d la Gloire. We commenced operations at Brus- 
sels by getting the permission of the burgomaster to hold a 
concert in the park, for admission to which a franc was to 
be charged. This proposal being without precedent, the 
burgomaster had first to consult his colleagues, and when 
the concession was made in our favour, there was a stipula- 
tion that one-fourth of the receipts should be devoted to 
the poor of Brussels. We obtained also the sanction of 
the general commanding the army in Brussels for all the 
bands to appear at our concert, upon our paying a hundred 
francs to each ; and after arranging with the different band- 
masters, the next thing that occupied our attention was the 
orchestra. This involved rather more difficulty, but ulti- 
mately we came to terms with the orchestra of the opera at 
the Theatre de la Monnaie. Whilst I attended to the 
rehearsals, Meissonnier was busy with the advertisements, 
and everything seemed to promise well for our concert, for 
which we had a tremendous platform erected on the large 
basin in the centre of the park. Being in Belgium, instead 
of Paris, I substituted Lit Brabangonne for Partant pour la 
Syrie in my Hymne h la Gloire, The weather this time 
was propitious, and on settling accounts, after we had paid 
all expenses, we were left with 40/. to divide, which we 
considered a good start. 
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From Brussels we went to Ostend, to hold a similar con- 
cert there ; but this time we encountered more difficulty in 
finding a suitable place, and we ultimately decided to erect 
a platform on a piece of land adjoining the public prome- 
nade by the sea front, obtaining permission of the colonel 
commanding the line regiment in garrison at Ostend to let 
a company attend the concert, and prevent people from 
passing along that part of the promenade in front of the 
band-stand without payment. A contretemps unfortunately 
occurred that necessitated the postponement of the concert 
from the date originally fixed. This arose from Meisson- 
nier, Choudens, and myself being poisoned by some 
mussels we ate at a restaurant luncheon. When, however 
the following week, we were busy again with our plans, the 
burgomaster informed us that we could not have the com- 
pany of soldiers promised by the colonel, for the prome- 
nade must not be stopped. We learnt, moreover, that the 
sailors in the lower part of the town had threatened to 
smash everything if their passage along the sea front was in 
any way impeded. Having sold reserved seats enough at 
three francs each to cover expenses, we decided to run the 
gauntlet, and when the day came we hired all the bathing 
machines, and with them made a sort of wall at each end 
near the orchestra. All to no purpose, for when the hour 
to begin the concert drew near, the mob had taken posses- 
sion of the reserved front seats, and everything was con- 
fusion. We did the best we could under such trying 
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circumstances, but in settling up matters there was only a 
very small profit to share. 

From Ostend we journeyed to Spa, where gambling was 
largely practised at the Kursall in those days. Here we 
selected the Rond- Point of the Promenade for our concert, 
making arrangements, at a moderate price, to have the 
orchestra belonging to the Casino, in addition to military 
bands from Libge, Gand, Namur, and Louvain. Fortu- 
nately, we paid many of our expenses in advance. I say 
fortunately, for, after the manner of many foolish visitors 
to a gambling city, we were stupid enough to fill in our 
spare time at the roulette tables. I am not sure that I was 
not idiot enough to think we had discovered a wonderful 
system, merely because for a day or two I managed to win 
61. or 8/. It is hardly necessary, I suppose, to say that 
my system landed me where other systems have landed 
players ; namely, in complete loss. This was my plan :— 
Black having won six times, I staked on red, doubling the 
stake each time. In about ten minutes Meissonnier and I 
were literally cleared out, black having come up twenty- 
two times in succession. And it was on the eve of our 
concert that we found ourselves leaving the Casino and 
going out at night into the fresh air without a coin in our 
pockets. We had a good attendance at the concert, but 
our losses at roulette, which amounted to 300/., made us 
decide to dissolve partnership. Meissonnier, consequently, 
returned to Paris, and I stayed on at Spa till my friend 
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Daude let me know how matters were going on at home. 
Acting on my behalf, he had paid my creditors in Paris 
13I per cent. ; and the whole of the remainder, 1 may here 
state, was paid by me as soon as I made the money. I 
thus got rid of all my indebtedness, without, I may add, a 
single debt of any kind, small or large, being pressed for 
by anybody. After staying for a time with the family of 
M. Marquet, an architect of Spa, I decided to leave these 
new friends and try my luck in London. I sailed for 
England in November, 1857, embarking from Antwerp in 
the boat called the Baron Ozy, in which, I remember, I 
had a very rough crossing that lasted twenty-four hours. 



PART II.— England. 



CHAPTER I. 

Arrival in London — General impressions of the Great City — 
Learning English — Renewal of acquaintance with JuUien — 
Berlioz's opinion about JuUien— Hymn of Universal Har- 
mony — Julien's decline — His return to Paris — His madness 
and tragic end. 

It was on a cold, foggy, and depressing November morning 
that I landed at the docks in London. My English 
vocabulary consisted of about half a dozen words. I 
was glad, therefore, on leaving the boat to meet with 
someone with whom I could converse, and as my 
fellow-traveller, who was a German, addressed me in 
French and volunteered to assist me, I gladly accepted 
his offer by asking him to recommend me to an 
hotel in a central position, where I could have a room 
at a moderate cost. Assuring me that he knew just 
the place to suit me, I had my luggage put on the top of a 
cab, and was duly conducted by my Teutonic guide to an 
hotel in the Commercial Road, Whitechapel. What a long 
drive it seemed, to be sure ! And what a place it was 
when we got there ! It was a small, dirty-looking hotel, 
kept also by a German who could speak French. On 
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being ushered into a room, I was offered one of 
three beds, but when I learnt that one of them was 
occupied by a sailor, and that the other would probably be 
let before night, I preferred (a room to myself, I found upon 
inquiry, being impossible) to pay for the bed, and to 
decline occupying it. Consequently I had my luggage 
once more put upon a cab and tried my luck this time in 
Leicester Square, a neighbourhood I had long heard of 
I managed, without much difiSculty, to make the cabman 
understand it was an hotel I wanted, and ultimately I was 
set down at the New York Hotel, where a by no means 
luxurious room was allotted to me at the top of the build- 
ing. The fatigues of the journey, and the dreary drive 
through bustling London streets, having induced sleep, I 
went to bed directly after dinner, and slept for twenty-four 
hours, waking only once to look at my watch, and then 
making a mistake of twelve hours, by thinking it was 4 a.m. 
when it was 4 o'clock in the afternoon, albeit the prac- 
tising of somersaults by a family of acrobats was going on 
in an adjoining room. Refreshed by this long spell of rest, 
I went down to dinner, and sallied forth afterwards on my 
first stroll in the streets of London. Antony Lamotte, an 
old friend of mine, was, I remembered to have heard, 
conductor of the orchestra at the Argyll Rooms, where also 
Boulcourt, who had played under me in Paris, was engaged 
as first comet. I learnt, however, upon inquiry, that owing 
to the dancing licence being withdrawn from the Argyll 
Rooms, the proprietor, Mr. Bignell, had transferred the 
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business to the Adelaide Gallery, where the Gatti restau- 
rant is now situated, and it was here I ultimately found 
Lamotte and Boulcourt, too, both of whom welcomed me 
heartily to London and asked me to meet them after the 
performance. To kill time, I tucked myself up in a quiet 
corner in the gallery at the end of the hall, and I must have 
got drowsy again, for, when the building was closed and the 
waiters were turning out the gas, I was roused by one of 
them, who inquired what I was doing there. " Waiting 
for Lamotte and Boulcourt," I replied, and on being told 
they had left, I set out for my hotel again, which I reached 
in the pelting rain. The next day I determined to have a 
long walk, with a view, of course, to comparing London 
with Paris, and, armed with a pocket dictionary, as well as 
the " Guide to London," that accompanies so many 
Frenchmen on their travels, I started forth on my lonely 
wanderings. Of course I noticed a deal to make me think 
the metropolis rather a topsy-turvy sort of city, the vehicles, 
for one thing, being driven on what was, to me, the wrong 
side of the road. I found cause also for remark in the 
soldiers' dress, the jackets being red and the trousers blue 
in England, whereas, in France, the trousers are red and 
the jackets blue. I am not, by any means, saying that 
I criticized the appearance of the troops. On the contrary, 
I well remember that the stalwart and magnificent bearing 
of the men belonging to the Horse Guards made upon 
me, as they must make upon all foreigners, a great impres- 
sion. Where, of course, I committed a stupid mistake, was 

H 3 
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in supposing that a pocket dictionary could help me to 
learn English. But I am probably not the first Frenchman 
by hundreds who has looked in his dictionary for the trans- 
lation of chop-house, oil and colourman, or wines from 
the wood without getting any further forward in his English. 
Indeed, the further I travelled the less I seemed to under- 
stand, and fearing to make a muddle of my English in 
speaking it, I used to carry a card with "Trafalgar 
Square " written plainly upon it. This, when I lost myself, 
I showed to a policeman, and as I did so often without 
speaking a word, I was more than once taken for a dumb 
person, and directed to the point I wanted by signs and 
motions. I am bound to confess that this wounded me 
very much, and, so I resolved to give up my dictionary 
and phrase book, and take lessons in English at once. 
In my eagerness to learn the language quickly I asked 
the professor I engaged to give me conversational lessons, 
rather than the usual rudimentary exercises adopted for 
beginners, and this course of study involved me in some 
blunders that sent my tutor sometimes into fits of laughter. 
For instance, when I was explaining that I intended 
organizing some concerts, he asked me who would manage 
them for me, to which I replied, that I should be the 
undertaker myself. And it took the poor man some 
minutes to make me understand that the word " undertaker " 
only applied to funerals. 

When I had been in London a few days, and had had 
time to turn myself round, I called upon JuUien, who was 
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then conducting promenade concerts at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. His engagements for the season .being complete, 
he was unable to offer me a position in his orchestra, but, 
of music copying, at which I was an expert, he gave me 
more than I could conveniently undertake, and, as I re- 
newed acquaintance with several of my old Paris friends, 
who were in Jullien's orchestra, including JuUien Tol- 
becque, Collinet, Remusat, Lavigne, and others, life in 
the metropolis opened for me quite auspiciously. I was 
on the free list at Her Majesty's, and consequently spent 
most of ■ my evenings there. The popular vocalist of 
that season was, I remember, a German lady, named 
Jetty Treffz, a brilliant soprano, who subsequently married 
Johann Strauss, of Vienna. The Belgian clarinette player, 
Wilde, was also creating a sensation at the time. It was 
just after the fall of Lucknow, and Jullien, who, as I have 
already stated, knew so well how to turn every chance to 
account, hit the public taste with his famous Indian quadrille, 
which contained some cleverly-arranged Indian melodies. 
This was performed every evening, and proved a remark- 
able success. And his Fern leaves valse, composed about 
the same time, was scarcely less popular than the Indian 
quadrille. Not content, however, with doing well during 
the winter, the noted cMf-tTorchesire took the Surrey 
Gardens for a series of summer concerts, and here he 
managed to lose the money made at Her Majesty's. 
Pursuing his spirit of enterprise, Jullien started touring in 
the principal towns in England, touring, it must be re- 
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membered, not being as general in the early fifties as it is 
at this end of the century. His secretary at that time 
was his first horn player, Mr. Jarrett, who afterwards 
became a popular impresario in New York, where he made 
a large fortune. In the summer of 1853, JuUien took his 
complete orchestra with him to New York, where he had 
an enormous success at the Castle Gardens in that 
city. He was unanimously praised by the critics every- 
where in the States — Washington, Baltimore, Boston, and 
Philadelphia all being visited in turn. He came back to 
England, covered with glory, and had also a good share 
of dollars in his pockets, most of which, however, with the 
extravagance inherent in his nature, were devoted to the 
purchase of a pretty estate near Brussels, where he spent 
about six weeks in the spring of each year. This went on 
for a few years, but subsequently the pretty Belgian residence 
was sold, to provide funds for a Drury Lane season, and the 
production at his own expense of his opera Peter the Great. 
The mounting of this work ruined Jullien financially, and 
he was compelled to accept engagements as conductor of 
concerts. His large music shop in Regent Street was also 
a failure, but the more modest enterprise of the flower- 
stall held at her husband's concerts by Madame Jullien, 
where bouquets k la Jullien were freely sold, proved a 
profitable source of revenue. Jullien's last season in 
London took place, I remember, at the Lyceum in 
1858, but the once popular leader's success was on the 
wane. 
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Berlioz,' who knew Jullien well, speaks of him in his 
memoirs in the following terms : — 

" I shall not enter into details as to my first stay in 

England, for they are simply interminable I was 

engaged by Jullien, the celebrated director of the 
promenade concerts, to conduct the orchestra of a grand 
English opera, which he had the wild ambition of establish- 
ing at Drury Lane Theatre. Jullien, in his incontestable 
and uncontested character of madman, had engaged a 
splendid orchestra, a first-rate chorus, and a very fair set of 
singers ; he had forgotten nothing but the repertoire. The 
sole work he had in view was an opera he had ordered 
from Balfe, called The Maid of Artois, and he pro- 
posed to open his series with an English translation of 
Lucia di Lammermoor. While they were waiting for the 
mise-en-scene of Balfe 's opera, he would have had to take 
400/. a night to barely cover the expenses of " Lucia." The 
result was inevitable. The receipts from " Lucia " never 
came near 400/. Balfe's opera was only a moderate 
success, and in a very short time Jullien was ruined. I 
never touched a penny beyond my first month's salary, not- 
withstanding all the fine protestations of Jullien, who, after 
all, was doubtless as honest a man as he could be, consistently 
with such a depth of folly as his. Jullien seriously proposed 
to me to get up the opera of Robert le Diable in six days, 
though he had neither copies, nor translation, nor dresses, 
nor scenery, and though the singers did not know a note of 
' By kind permission of Macmillan and Co. 
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the work. It was simply madness. I cannot resist ^ving a 
specimen of his characteristic proceedings. Being at the 
end of his resources, seeing that Balfe's opera was bringing 
in no money, and recognizing to a certain extent the 
impossibility of putting Robert le Diable on the stage in six 
days, he assembled his committee for deliberation. The 
Committee was composed of Sir Henry Bishop, Sir George 
Smart, M. Planchd, Mr. F. Gye, M. Marrezeck, and 
myself. JuUien stated his perplexities, and spoke of different 
operas (not translated or copied, of course) which he wished 
to put on the stage. It was amusing to hear the ideas and 
opinions of these gentlemen as the various chefs-d'oiuvre were 
trotted out. I listened in amazement. When at last they 
came to Ifhiginie in Tauride, which had been announced 
in JuUien's prospectus (it was the custom of London 
managers to announce that work every year and-never give it) 
the members of the committee, not knowing a note of it, 
were at a loss what to say. JuUien, impatient at my silence, 
turned sharply round, and said, ' Why the devil don't you 
speak ? You must know it.' ' Of course I know it, but 
the dresses, I fear, you will not think becoming. The 
Scythians and King Thoas are ragged savages on the shores 
of the Black Sea. Orestes and Pylades appear in the 
simple costume of two shipwrecked Greeks. Pylades alone 
has two dresses, he re-enters in the fourth act with a 
helmet on his head.' ' A helmet ! ' cried Jullien, in a trans- 
port of delight, ' we are saved ! I shall order a gilt helmet 
from Paris, with a coronet of pearls and a tuft of ostrich 
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feathers as long as my arm, and we shall have forty 
representations.' I forget how the meeting ended, but if 
I were to live a hundred years I should never forget the 
flashing eyes, the wild gestures, and distracted enthusiasm 
of Jullien, on learning that Pylades has a helmet, or his 
sublime idea of getting it from Paris since no English 
workman could possibly turn out one sufficiently dazzling ; 
or his hope of having forty splendid performances of 
Gliick's masterpiece through the pearls, gilding and 

feathers in Pylades' helmet I need not add that 

Iphigknie was not even studied. Jullien left London some 
days after the committee meeting, leaving his theatrical 
undertaking to fall to the ground. Meanwhile, the singers 
and singing-master had, as might have been expected, pro- 
nounced against the antique score, and the divine tenor 
(Sims Reeves) had laughed a good deal when the part of 
Pylades with the famous helmet was proposed to him." 

That Jullien's mind was losing its balance before he left 
London is certain, for how else could one account for the 
idea he conceived of civilizing the world by the influence of 
music ? With this object he composed and published what 
he called A Hymn of Universal Harmony, with the intention, 
as he explained to me, of performing it with his own band 
and chorus in all the uncivilized parts of the earth. I have 
still in my possession the copy which he gave me of this 
curious work. It was probably in furtherance of this same 
extraordinary scheme that he determined to set the Lord's 
Prayer to music. Like a good many of his friends, I 
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pointed out to him, as gently, of course, as I could, that the 
public would probably consider the idea somewhat 
Incongruous of a composer of dance music attempting so 
sacred a subject, but with the self-sufficiency that was one 
of this remarkable man's characteristics, JuUien replied 
that a composition bearing on its title-page two of the 
greatest names in history could not fail to be a success. 
Asked to explain his meaning more fully, he turned to me 
and said : 

" The Lord's Prayer, 

Words by 

Jesus Christ. 

Music by 

JULLIEN. 

Just think of it ! " 

Poor Jullien ! 

His tragic end came soon after this. With his popularity 
dying out in London, the once famous conductor 
determined, as the twenty years' exile to which he had been 
condemned had expired, to return to Paris. Disappoint- 
ment however again awaited him. The new generation 
knew nothing of him, and the old friends he met were 
either unable or unwilling to assist him. The dread of 
poverty preyed upon the poor man's mind, and in the end 
his reason completely gave way. During the Carnival one 
afternoon (it was on Shrove Tuesday, and when the boule- 
vards were crowded with promenaders), Jullien, jumping into 
an open fly, told the driver to stop at the corner of the Rue 
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Montmartre. And there he stood erect in the carriage 
delivering a long speech to the bystanders. " I am 
Jullien," he said, " the great Jullien, and I am going to 
give a series of grand concerts in Paris," and so on. After 
speaking at random for some time, he took his piccolo 
from his pocket and played variations upon it, proceeding 
thence to the Boulevard des Italiens, where he told the 
driver to stop again, whilst he commenced another 
harangue, which was followed by more piccolo playing. 
And the same crazy behaviour was repeated near the 
Madeleine, to the constetnation of more passers-by. Jullien 
was mad, very mad, poor fellow ! and the next day he 
cut his throat in an alley leading out of the Rue de la 
Chauss^e d'Antin, dying a couple of days later in the 
hospital to which he was conveyed. Jullien was a prolific 
as well as a successful writer, for when, a few years later, 
I met Madame Jullien in London again, and renewed 
acquaintance with her, at the time she was engaged by 
Chatterton at the Box Office of Drury Lane, she showed 
rae a room literally crammed with her husband's com- 
positions. And most of them had never been published. 
For all I know to the contrary, they are still lying hidden 
in some dark corner. Judging Jullien altogether apart 
from his eccentricity of manners, he was a very capable 
conductor, and if not entitled to rank as a profound 
musician, he undoubtedly had talent as a composer. To 
say less than this would not be to do Jullien justice ; to 
give utterance to more praise would savour perhaps of 
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adulation, which was the feehng with which, as a very young 
man, I no doubt regarded him. I should be accused pro- 
bably of adopting the oft- quoted utterance of a well-known 
melodramatic actor, with regard to the ambition he formed 
in youth of following in the footsteps of a renowned pre- 
decessor, if I gave expression to the aspirations I cherished 
in the early iiftieSj of standing as JuUien then did in front 
of a great orchestra. But just as Wilson Barrett realized 
his early hope of playing Hamlet, so had I the temerity, in 
1871, and for successive seasons at Covent Garden, to 
take up the biton that had been -so ably wielded by the 
world-famed Jullien. 
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Engagement at Cremorne — Signor Bosisio— Leotard— Aristo- 
cratic r6te in the Gardens— List of lady patronesses— M. 
Rend Lafleur— The " Alliance Musicale " in Green Street 
— M. Besson— Alfred Musard, junior, in London — Death 
of Alfred Musard and his wife— The Pic of Teneriffe— 
Naturalization— Engagement at the Adelphi Theatre under 
Webster and Boucicault in the " Colleen Bawn " days — A 
drummer in love with Mrs. Boucicault — Miss Bateman as 
" Leah "— Offenbach's Belle Hilene at the Adelphi— Signor 
Lago— Jullien, junior, at Her Majesty's— Alfred Mellon's 
concerts at Covent Garden— The rival Turks. 

Cremorne Gardens are only a name to the younger 
generation of pleasure-seekers, for many years have passed 
since they were swept away. But there are still living 
many who, like myself, are going down the hill of life, and 
all such will be able to recall, without any efTort of memory, 
this once celebrated place of amusement, with its prettily 
laid out gardens, its fine old trees, and its shaded walks, 
lined with dainty flower beds. It would, I consider, be 
difficult even for an architect in the present day to carry 
out a better design for public gardens than old Cremorne 
presented. The adjoining house, too, which was on the 
banks of the river, had an imposing aspect, and it was here. 
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T. B. Simpson, the proprietor of Cremorne, lived with his 
family. My old Italian friend, Bosisio, had been con- 
ductor of the orchestra at Cremorne for some years, from, 
in fact, the first Universal Exhibition year in 1851. And, 
when in 1858, Bosisio was detained in Paris by illness, I 
resolved, if possible, to fill the vacancy. Owing to my 
imperfect knowledge of English, and to T. B. Simpson's 
still more elementary knowledge of French, the aid of an 
interpreter was necessary at the negotiations that took 
place between us. For this purpose I had recourse to my 
old friend Rdmusat, the flutist, and with the support also 
of Balfe, who immediately gave me a letter of introduction 
to Simpson, I brought away at the end of a second inter- 
view a signed engagement at a salary of 10/. a week for me 
to replace Signor Bosisio during his illness. It was clearly 
understood, on my side, at all events, that Bosisio should 
oust me from my seat the moment he was able to resume 
work, and I remember that among the congratulatory 
letters I received, respecting my new appointment, the one 
sent by Bosisio himself was couched in the heartiest and 
most cordial terms. And so it came about that on the 
I St of May I commenced my duties at Cremorne Gardens, 
with an orchestra of forty musicians I had been allowed to 
select for myself. Destiny willed it that Bosisio was never 
to return to London. He died, poor fellow, suddenly 
in an epileptic fit (he was subject to these fits) on a June 
evening, when he went to see his friend Legendre, the 
proprietor of the Elysde Menilmontant, in Paris, his 
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death being very generally regretted in musical circles, 
where he had made a large number of friends. Bosisio, who 
was a prolific composer of dance music, had published 
quadrilles and waltzes by the score. His melodies, though 
simple, were always elegant, and the harmonies were 
perfect. Most of his compositions were edited by Richault, 
one of the largest music publishers in Paris, and over 300 
of them are still in the catalogue of that firm. 

At the end of the Cremorne season, I was re-engaged 
for the following year, and I remained conductor of the 
orchestra there till 1862. These duties, I may add, were 
very arduous, for there was an open-air concert from five 
till six o'clock. Then from seven till eight o'clock there 
was a ballet, under the direction of John Lauri, for which 
I had to write the music, and from eight till eleven o'clock 
dancing was kept up, when the fireworks took place ; after 
which dancing was resumed and continued till 2 a.m., and 
even later. In the months of June and July, for instance, 
day often dawned whilst I was still at my post in the raised 
orchestra in the centre of the circular platform. I was 
irreverent enough sometimes to wish I could arrange with 
the authorities above to delay the arrival of the dawn till 
the revellers on the platform beneath me should be tired 
out with their dancing. An indefinable sense of shame 
possesses most men, I believe, for I do not claim to have 
invented the sensation, when they find themselves going 
home in evening dress as the morning milk is being 
delivered, and I was unable to shake off this feeling, 
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though it was clearly other people's pleasures and not my 
own that produced the discomfort in my mind. 

Perhaps the unpleasantest experience I ever had, arose 
during my first season at Cremorne. This was on the 
Derby Day. My readers may be reassured, I am not 
going to give any description of this popular English 
Carnival — and for two excellent reasons, one being, that I 
have never seen the race, and another, that enough 
accounts have been written, and by abler pens than mine, of 
Epsom Downs on a Derby Day. But Cremorne Gardens 
used to be crowded to suffocation on the Derby Day, by 
a mixed, not to say a boisterous company, and the visitors 
kept up a whistling accompaniment to the orchestra the 
whole evening, after the manner of a Boxing-night panto- 
mime audience. The mistake I made, of course, was to 
think the whistling, which it was afterwards pointed out to 
me, was induced by joviality on the part of the people, 
bore the same significance in England that it did in France, 
where it denotes disapproval. I had chosen the best 
pieces in my repertory for the occasion, and consequently 
my discomfiture may be better imagined than described, at 
being, as I thought, the object of derision on the part of 
the assembled crowd. It was not till the fireworks were 
taking place, and Mr. Hawkes, the splo cornet, noticed my 
chagrined expression, and asked the cause, that the matter 
was cleared up, and the weight, so to speak, lifted from my 
shoulders. My mental torture had, up till then, been 
great. 
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When the season was over, for Cremorne, as everybody 
knows, was only a summer resort, I had a long winter to 
get through, and the question of ways and means being one 
that was ever present to my mind, I determined to set 
about selling some of my compositions. I had already 
disposed of my Villagers' Polka to Williams, of Cheapside, 
and this encouraged me to try the West-End pub- 
lishers. Ultimately, I struck a bargain with Addison and Co., 
of Regent Street, who offered me 12/. for ray Alliance Valse, 
or 60/. for the half-dozen compositions I had with me, and 
which included a quadrille, a valse, a polka, a schottische, a 
redowa, and a galop. With my exchequer thus enriched, I 
was enabled to tide over matters nicely till the spring. 

One of the leading events of the Cremorne season of 
1859 was an Aristocratic F^te held on the 9th July. The 
renowned Leotard was then taking the town by storm, and, 
as he was engaged exclusively by T. B. Simpson, everybody 
who wanted to see the wonderful trapbze performer, had to 
go to Cremorne. Great preparations were made for this 
f^te, from which the public was excluded, a large sum of 
money being spent on decorations alone. The list of lady 
patronesses included the Duchess of Sutherland, the 
Duchess of Manchester, the Duchess of Montrose, the 
Duchess of Richmond, La Duchesse de St. Alpino, the 
Marchioness of Ailesbury, the Marchioness of Stafford, the 
Marchioness of Lothian, the Countess of Shrewsbury, the 
Countess ofDerby, the Countess of Yarborough, the Countess 
of Clarendon, the Countess of "Lichfield, the Countess of 

1 
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Bective, the Viscountess Barrington, the Viscountess 
Combermere, the Viscountess Ingestre, Lady Bateman, 
Lady Mary Craven, Lady Charlotte Egerton, Lady Howard, 
and Lady Hogg. The day of the fete came, and so, by 
Jove, did the rain, which poured in torrents all the after- 
noon. Despite the downpour, however, a large number of 
carriages drove up to the gates, and before evening set in 
there was a good attendance. As dancing alfresco was out 
of the question, arrangements were speedily improvised for 
all the entertainments to be held in the large concert room, 
and it was really an interesting sight to see these daintily 
attired ladies turning out into the gardens, every now and 
again, for a breath of fresh air, and picking their way along 
the gravelled walks in pink or white satin shoes, holding 
umbrellas the while over their heads to protect their feathers 
and flowers. Fortunately, by midnight, the sky cleared, 
and when the stars made their appearance, dancing could 
be resumed in the gardens, and the f^te continued all night. 
It was broad daylight, I remember, before we were released 
from duty and could turn our footsteps homewards. 

Another change of some moment to me happened whilst 
I was fulfilling my engagement at Cremorne. This was in 
the summer of i860, and when my old friend Rend Lafleur, 
the music publisher of Paris, came on his first trip to 
London. The object of his visit was to make arrange- 
ments for his sons, Alphonse and Edouard, who did not 
get on very well together, to have business interests apart 
from each other. And as the father was desirous of 
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retiring, so as to live quietly at his villa residence at 
Maisons Lafitte, his idea was to let the elder, who is my 
god-son, take the. management of affairs at the establish- 
ment in Paris, whilst Edouard was to be set up in a branch 
business in Ijondon, of which I was to be the manager. I 
attached but little importance to this proposition at the time, 
but when, soon after his return to Paris, M. Lafleur wrote to 
ask me if I had found suitable premises for him, I realized 
that he was in earnest, and I at once set about finding 
what was wanted. As a result, I took a newly-built shop 
and house, situated at 15, Green Street, Leicester Square, 
and as soon as the preliminaries of lease-signing were com- 
cluded, it was not the work of many days for the fixtures to 
be put in their place, and the name of the firm, which was 
left to my selection, to be put on the facia. The title of 
" Alliance Musicale," which I gave the business, remains 
to this day. The business soon grew, for I commenced a 
monthly publication for reed or brass bands, string orchestra, 
fife and drum, and as there was no competition of any 
consequence at the time, matters prospered with us quickly. 
We had not long been established when we were visited by 
M. Besson, who was also desirous of establishing himself in 
business in London. He temporarily accepted a room we 
placed at his disposal in Green Street, but, as he wanted to 
found a manufactory of brass instruments on a large scale, it 
soon became necessary to procure him separate premises. 
Acting as his guide and interpreter, for I had now got to 
speak English pretty fluently, I found M. Besson just the 
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premises he required in the Euston Road, and the manu- 
factory has remained there ever since. The immense 
bombardon exhibited in front of the premises is a facsimile 
of the one made by M. Besson for my monster concerts at 
the Jardin d'Hiver, in Paris, and that he called the " trombo- 
tonarer" They were deep bass noteSj indeed, that issued 
from that gigantic bombardon, on which, I well remember, 
only one man in Paris could efTectually play. He was a 
musician named Dortu, belonging to the band of the Garde 
de Paris. 

It was soon after the events just related that Alfred 
Musard, the only son of the popular conductor, came to 
London, with the principals of his orchestra, for the purpose 
of giving a series of concerts at the St. James's Hall. The 
younger Musard, though far from possessing the talent of 
his father, whose large fortune he had inherited, was a very 
capable conductor, and hadj moreover, a refined and even 
elegant appearance, if such a term can be fittingly applied 
to a man. It was his good looks, no doubt, that procured 
him his wife, an American belle, who fell in love with him 
when he was conducting his orchestra in New York, and 
who finally eloped with him to Paris, where they were 
married. Musard, on arriving in London, appealed to me 
to complete the engagements for his orchestra for him, and 
among his principals, the band numbering eighty musicians, 
were found the Lamouroux brothers, as violin and violon- 
cello, besides Barthdlemy (oboe_), Fabre (clarinette), 
Fran9ois (trombone), Legendre (cornet), and other well- 
known instrumentalists. 
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The St. James's Hall concerts, however, though an 
artistic success, resulted in a great monetary loss, and, as 
far as I know, Musard never conducted again. Wealth had 
come to him through his wife, who inherited a large fortune 
from a Royal protector, but such sometimes is the irony of 
fate, money brought them very short-lived happiness. For 
a few years, it is true, they led the fashion in Paris, as 
regards their mansion in the Champs Elysdes, and their 
carriages and horses, which were considered the handsomest 
in the city. But their enormous wealth was, of course, 
powerless to stop the inroads of disease. The " belle 
Madame Musard," as she was called, became blind and 
insane, and died in a mad-house ; whilst her husband, 
when still a young man, was sent to Algiers for his health, 
and died there. By his will Alfred Musard left his entire 
fortune to a friend named De Dosmes, and this gentleman 
married a cousin of Musard's, the couple dying early, and 
their only child, a son, inheriting the thousands left by 
the Musards. 

The business carried on in Greek Street continued to 
flourish, but the spirit of rebellion that had led to Edouard 
Lafleur being sent out of Paris, possessed him still in his 
new surroundings, though I did all I could, consistent with 
my position as his father's representative, to let this young 
man have things, as it were, his own way. By way of 
amusement he had engaged himself as soloist on the cornet 
in the band of the Victoria Rifles, and this took up a deal 
of his time, but I was utterly unprepared for the course of 
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conduct that followed, and of which he gave neither his 
father nor myself any previous intimation. Indeed, it was 
some months after he had disappeared, without a word of 
warning, from his rooms in Greek Street, that M. Lafleur 
learnt he had taken service in the British navy, and had, 
moreover, deserted the troopship in which he was engaged 
while it was stationed at the Canary Islands. His deser- 
tion of the ship was rather artfully effected, and had 
involved him, also, in no little danger. Escaping un- 
observed, he told us, from the vessel, on the eve of its 
departure, he had climbed the Pic of Teneriffe until he 
found a recess, and in this he concealed himself till 
the ship set out again to sea. Then, emerging from 
his hiding-place, he called on the French Consul, to 
whom, after relating his sufferings at sea, he appealed 
for assistance to communicate with his father in Paris. 
The necessary funds were soon provided, and when, soon 
after, the young wanderer came back to London, matters 
went on pleasantly enough during the remainder of the 
term of my engagement, which lasted for five years. With 
a view to buying the freehold of a house in London, 
for I was now beginning to save money, I had to 
become naturalized about this time, a formality and an 
expense no longer rendered necessary, I believe. 

It is an old saying that nothing succeeds like success, 
and so it proved with me, for, having already enough work 
on my hands, I was interviewed one morning by a Mr. 
Philipps, the representative of Benjamin Webster and Dion 
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Boucicault. This gentleman came to offer me an engage- 
ment as musical director of the Adelphi, the successor of 
Alfred Mellon in the post not having proved to be at all the 
man they wanted. An interview with the two directors was 
soon arranged, and I accepted their offer of 8/. a week 
on condition that I should have full liberty to fulfil my 
summer engagement at Cremorne. It was in the Colleen 
Bawn days in 1862 that I entered upon my new position 
as thef-d'orchestre of the Adelphi. I had a band of thirty 
good musicians under my control, and the recognition that 
was given by the press of my endeavours to improve the 
quality of entr'acte music, was particularly gratifying to me. 
Thus encouraged, I naturally exerted myself to the utmost 
to introduce novel features into the programme, and my 
first cornet, I remember, who was a Frenchman named 
Bonnisseau, and a marvellous player also on the flageolet, 
had his solos nightly encored. For the American drama of 
The Octoroon we introduced a number of American airs, Julius 
Benedict (afterwards Sir Julius Benedict) being specially 
commissioned to write an overture for it on American 
melodies. This was a most spirited composition, and was 
published for the orchestra by Lafleur and Sons. Several 
of Boucicault's dramas followed^ vafHiXidxag The Life of an 
Actress, Effie Deans, etc. ; but as none of them obtained 
long runs, the management decided to make a complete 
change of programme and try burlesque. A selection was 
made of Byron's Ill-treated 11 Trovatore, for which I 
arranged the music, sadly ill-treating Verdi's beautiful opera 
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by mixing his " Misdr^r^ " with " The Cure," a song that 
was popularized at the time by Stead at the Oxford and 
other music-halls. Just before this was produced, and 
whilst Mrs. Boucicault was playing the parts of heroine in 
Adelphi melodrama, an amusing incident occurred in the 
orchestra. I had noticed for some time the extraordinary 
get-up, in point of dress, of the drummer, whose place was 
in the right hand corner of the band. His hair was 
curled, his moustache always waxed, and his handkerchiefs 
scented in true Don Juan-like fashion, whilst his button- 
holes must have made large inroads in, if they did not 
swallow up, the whole of his salary. Like his companions, 
I wondered what all this lavish outlay meant, without, 
however, guessing the cause. The poor fellow, it turned 
out, was passionately in love with Mrs. Boucicault, and 
these extravagances had been resorted to with a view to 
fascinating the lady. The story would, perhaps, never 
have come out, but for his own indiscretion. Not content, 
however, with admiring the actress by night, he took to 
dogging her footsteps by day, and, on one occasion, when 
she was walking in Kensington Gardens with a lady friend, 
the impassioned drummer approached her and thrust a 
letter into her hand, frantically kissing his hand to her on 
retiring. Boucicault brought this letter to me with a view 
to having the handwriting identified, and together we read 
through its burning contents. The poor, bewitched drummer 
lost his situation in consequence, for he had committed the 
stupid, though I am afraid common mistake, of assuming 
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that his passion was returned. Ashamed of his conduct, 
he left London, never to return, and the last time I saw 
him, which was in the orchestra of the Op^ra House at 
Marseilles, there was such a paterfamilias air about him, 
that I refrained, of course, from reminding him of his early 
passion for a stage heroine. 

To Ill-treated II Trovatore succeeded the famous drama 
of Leah, in which the American actress, Kate Bateman, 
made her dibut in London, and at once leaped into 
fame. This pathetic drama, as my readers will remember, 
had a phenomenal run, and Miss Bateman became the 
talk of London. On the withdrawal of Leah, Boucicault 
retired from the partnership, and Benjamin Webster re- 
mained alone at the head of affairs at the Adelphi, producing 
in turn, The Dead Heart, Masks and Faces, A Touch of 
Nature, The Flowers of the Forest, Aurora Floyd, and The 
Green Bushes. Rip Van Winkle, played by Jefferson, had 
also a long and prosperous run. 

For a complete list either of plays produced or of artists 
appearing in them at the Adelphi during my engagement 
there, I should have to refer my readers, seeing that I write 
from memory and not from notes, to the ordinary books 
on the subject, but I can recall such celebrities as Madame 
Celeste, Mrs. Stirling, Miss Louise Keeley, Mrs. Alfred 
Mellon (Miss Woolgar), Miss Henrietta Sims, Mrs. Bil- 
lington, Miss Alice Seaman, Miss Bateman, Miss Furtado, 
Miss Lydia Foote, and Madame Agnes Boucicault ; whilst 
on the men's side, were Benjamin Webster, Dion Boucicault, 
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J. Billington, R. Philipps, David Fisher, W. Anson, H. 
Romer, S. Emery, Arthur Stirling, J. L. Toole, Paul 
Bedford, George Honey, John Ryder, T. Swinbourne, 
Horace Tfiligan, and Jefferson. 

Business became slack at the Adelphi in 1865, and 
Webster, who was always a man of resource, cast about for 
novelties. With this object in view, he went to Paris, 
where he bought the English rights of La Belle Helhne, which 
had just created a great stir in the French capital. This 
complete change of programme was one that gave me 
immense satisfaction, for I was beginning to get a little tired 
of writing what is called illustrative music of a stormy or 
melancholy kind, for blood-and-thunder or pathetic dramas ; 
and it seemed to me that Offenbach's lively and graceful 
strains would be as welcome to the patrons of the theatre 
as they were to me — a surmise that events fully justified. 
Whilst Webster, therefore, was busy engaging a fresh set of 
artists for the operetta, I increased my orchestra, and 
engaged a good chorus, and the work of replacing 
melodrama by French comic opera was proceeded with. 
In spite of numerous rehearsals, as the first performance 
drew near, I could see that the choruses, which worked 
well enough when the pianoforte accompanist was with 
them, would be singing out of time if left to themselves, 
and at my suggestion, therefore, Webster adopted the 
French plan of having a prompter's box for the chorus 
master erected in the centre of the stage, and in front ot 
the conductor's desk. This had to be hurriedly con- 
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structed to be in time for the inaugural performance, 
but a perfect ensemble' -w&s the result, and I rejoiced 
accordingly. 

Signer Lago, who was then a very young man, was the 
chorus master I have just referred to. I' had chosen him 
for the post out of my orchestra, because he was a brilliant 
pianoforte player, and a very capable all-round musician. 
The circumstances under which I made the acquaintance 
of Signor Lago, who has since made a name for himself, 
are perhaps worth relating. He had visited Laileur's 
shop in Green Street, for the purpose of buying a flute for 
one of his pupils, and as he was unable to speak English, 
the shopman appealed to me to interpret what the cus- 
tomer said. In the conversation that ensued, I learnt 
that Lago had just come from Madrid in search of an 
engagement, and upon ascertaining that he was a good 
pianist, and an efficient violin player, I resolved, if possible, 
to give him a position in the Adelphi orchestra. It so 
happened, however, that a principal viola was the only 
vacancy I then had, and though Lago had to own to never 
having played the instrument (which, as musicians will 
know, is simply a change of key with the violin), upon his 
readily expressing his willingness to master the little 
difficulty at once, terms were soon arranged, even to the 
sale of the viola, which, I suggested, he should pay for by 
weekly instalments, his exchequer at the time being a very 
modest one. After a fortnight's practice, Lago was prin- 
cipal viola in my orchestra, to our mutual satisfaction, I 
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know. He proved so assiduous a worker, in fact, that 
when I came to compose the music for the Octoroon, I gave 
him a viola solo, accompanied by stringed instruments, 
that proved a great success. Lago, in short, was a general 
favourite at the Adelphi, and during his engagement he 
was testimonialized by the artists and chorus singers for 
the assistance he had rendered them during the run of 
La Belle Hklene. The compliment was well deserved, and 
it was this probably (for the matter was fully reported in 
the theatrical papers) that led to Signer Lago being noticed 
by Frederick Gye, who offered the young musician the 
post of second prompter at the Italian opera at Covent 
Garden, an engagement he was glad to accept. Lago, 
however, was not a man to remain long in a secondary 
position, and when the principal suggestore had to be re- 
placed, it was my young prot'egh and friend who was pro- 
moted to the post, which is an important one. And so 
Lago went on, year after year, improving his position in 
England, and filling in his time in the winter with engage- 
ments in St. Petersburg, returning to London only for the 
season. Subsequently he travelled with Madame Patti, 
and, at a comparatively recent date, in partnership with his 
countryman, the Spanish tenor, Gayarrd, Signer Lago was 
at the head of affairs for a season at Covent Garden, with 
very good results. Since then he has been impresario 
alternately in St. Petersburg and London, gaining the 
esteem and friendship of artists everywhere. His more 
recent exploits only call for passing mention from me, for 
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it will be fresh in the public mind that it was to Signor 
Lago the, musical world in London was indebted, in 1890, 
for his introduction in our midst of the sisters Ravogli, in 
Gliick's Opera, Or/h. It was also to his enterprise in 189 1 
we owed the first production in England of Mascagni's 
opera, Cavalleria Rusticana, that has since attained unpre- 
cedented popularity. Lago's unfortunate season at the 
Olympic, in 1892, though it ended in disaster for Iiim, will also 
be pleasantly remembered by musical amateurs owing to the 
novelty recorded in connection with it. I refer to the pro. 
duction of Tscharkorosky's Engine On'egin. This clever and 
talented musician has for years been honoured by the 
patronage of the Queen, who, besides summoning him two 
years ago to Windsor for a performance of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, was graciously pleased to take the Royal box for the 
entire series of performances, during his two last seasons of 
opera. 

Of Jullien junior, who flourished (if he can be said to 
have flourished at all) at about the time that Lago was 
beginning to make a name in London, there is not the 
same record of success to chronicle, and yet he enjoyed 
the advantage, and not an inconsiderable one, of being 
the son of a gifted father. I well remember when he re- 
turned to London, after serving his time as kettle-drummer 
in the band of a regiment of French Lancers, his con- 
ceiving the idea of following in the footsteps of his father, 
an idea that was fostered, naturally enough, by Madame 
Jullien. For a time young Jullien, who replaced Antony 
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Lamotte at the Argyll Rooms, succeeded well enough, for 
it is not a difficult matter to conduct dance music in a 
capable manner. But it was altogether different when he 
was appointed conductor of a large orchestra at Her 
Majesty's, the theatre having been taken by Mr. Bignell for 
a series of promenade concerts, to be carried out on the 
same lines as those rendered popular by the great JuUien. 
A large orchestra and first-rate singers were engaged, and 
money was spent lavishly on decorations, but the discovery 
was soon made that this graceful conductor of dance music 
was not equal to his new position, and the scheme resulted 
in pecuniary loss. 

Promenade concerts were fast growing in popularity in 
London about this time, for we had Alfred Mellon at Covent 
Garden in 1865, with Carlotta Patti as his leading soprano. 
Signor Bottesini, the great contrabassist, was also an attrac- 
tion ; and Levy was attracting notice as solo cornet in the 
orchestra. One of the features of these concerts was a 
grand selection from Faust, arranged by Mellon, and played 
nightly with immense success by the orchestra and the band 
of the Coldstream Guards. Mellon had in his orchestra a 
Frenchman named Cordier, who assumed the name of Ali 
Ben Mustapha, and who, dressed as a Turk, played some 
wonderful solos on the saxophone. He soon became the 
lion of the season. Young JuUien, of course, set about 
getting a rival Turk to play saxophone solos, and one of 
his clarinette players, a man named Tyler, was speedily con- 
verted into an Orientalist, and in a few days the Turkish- 
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attired Tyler blossomed forth into Ali Ben Jenkins. 
The public, however, wearied of the joke, and young 
Jullien's first series of promenade concerts was his last. He 
went to America, and, as far as I know, has not since been 
heard of. 



CHAPTER III. 

Leaving the Adelphi — Engagement at the Alhambra — Starting 
the " Musical Progress " — The presentation of Alhambra 
testimonial — ^A new hat — Mdlle. Pitteri — The Kiralfy 
brothers — The can-can dancer, Mdlle. Finette — With- 
drawal of Alhambra dancing licence — Promenade concerts 
at Alhambra — Their success — My second marriage — Mdlle. 
D^jazet and M. Bernard-Latte in London — Camilla Saint- 
Saens' compositions for my concerts — Musical composition 
contest. 

With the year 1866 ended my engagement at the Adelphi, 
which came, I may say, as a surprise to me, for I had 
grown used to the work, which I liked. But the proposals 
made to me by Frederick Strange of the Alhambra were of 
too tempting a nature to be declined. The question of 
emolument alone might not have weighed with me, though 
12/. a week instead of 8/. was in itself enticing, but to be 
offered a three years' engagement, an orchestra of iifty 
musicians, and carte Hanche to engage the best artists I 
could find, was a proposition not to be resisted, especially 
as, when I mentioned the matter to Webster, he urged me, 
in my own interests, not to hesitate for a moment, but to 
accept the position which, he kindly and flatteringly added, 
was worthier of my powers than the one I filled under him. 
From first to last my relations with Benjamin Webster had 
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been of the most cordial kind ; consequently I experienced 
a feeling of regret at leaving my old post, the more so as 
he had always evinced a deal of interest in all my pursuits, 
even in those unconnected with the Adelphi, and this 
despite the fact that he led a very busy life. I remember 
Webster, for instance, showing more than ordinary concern 
in an enterprise I undertook about this time in partnership 
with Mr. Hawkes, a cornet-player and corporal in the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, to set up in business as music publishers. 
This was not, of course, started till my agreement with M, 
Lafleur had expired ; but "The Musical Progress," as we 
styled our firm, was destined from a small beginning in 
Pimlico to grow into a very prosperous concern, first in 
Soho Square, and afterwards in Leicester Square, including, 
besides music publishing and the sale of musical instru- 
ments, various branches of work connected with the pro- 
fession, and that combined, justified, I venture to think, 
our choice of a title. 

Mr. John HoUingshead was, at the time I speak of, 
engaged as secretary at the Alhambra, and, as he had 
always, in his position as critic of the Daily News, written 
most favourably of my small Adelphi band, I was delighted 
to have this opportunity of making his acquaintance. Mr. 
HoUingshead and myself soon became very fast friends, and 
so we have remained. Another acquaintanceship I made 
about the same time, and from which I also derived much 
pleasure, was that of Henri Distin, the well-known brass 
instrument maker, who is now established in New York. 

K 
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Matters, therefore, opened auspiciously for me at the 
Alhambra, where I worked hard to have a good orchestra. In 
fact, the greeting I had on the first night enabled me to forget 
the annoyance I had experienced a couple of days before, 
in being robbed of my purse as I sat in the balcony watch- 
ing the performance. I had secured the services of some 
of the best musicians in London, the principals including T. 
Gough (violin), A. Brousil (cello), Delamour (contrabass), 
George Roe (flute), D. Keppel (piccolo), C. Engel (oboe), 
T. Tyler (clarinette), Wooton (bassoon), Van Haute 
(horn), H. Sprake (cornet), J. Badderley (trombone), T. 
Busby (euphonium), and others. The plan I pursued was 
to have a grand operatic selection played every evening by 
the band, and this, with a few pretty pieces and the two 
regulation ballets, made up a musical programme which 
caught the public taste at once, my orchestra remaining 
very popular during the four years I was conductor. At the 
end of my first year's engagement at the Alhambra I was 
presented with a handsome testimonial. It took the form 
of a presentation watch, manufactured by Dent, and, 
together with a chain and key-seal, it was handed to me 
by Frederick Strange after the performance one night. The 
watchj that I have carried ever since, bears the following 
inscription: "Alhambra Testimonial. Presented to M. 
Rivifere by F. Strange, Esq., artists and friends, November 
30th, 1867." The presentation took place in the director's 
room amid the conviviality customary on such occasions. 
Needless to say there was the usual flow of champagne and 
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clinking of glasses, and Strange, who was a bit of a wit, 
besides being a genial, good-tempered fellow, made a 
humorous speech of a highly complimentary character. So 
far, so good. The presentation over, however, just as I 
was recovering from the embarrassment produced by the 
praise uttered in my favour, Strange, changing his key, set 
about chaffing me respecting my Paris-made hat, which 
had the straight brim commonly enough worn even to this 
day by artists and musicians in Paris, but which, somehow, 
appears so ridiculous to Eaglishrasn. Waxing warm upon 
this subject of ray hat, Strange finally took it up from the 
table and, amidst a storm of laughter, in which I very 
heartily joined, for the scene was irresistibly funny, he sat 
upon it with such force as to crush it beyond all possibility 
of restoration. So this joyous celebration resulted in a 
new hat as well as a new watch for me. Strange having at 
once handed me a card for his hatter in Piccadilly, an offer 
I was not by any means too proud to accept, feeling, as I 
did, that as he had his little joke he might as well pay for it, 
as he offered to do. 

Business went on steadily improving at the Alhambra, 
and I was allowed ten more musicians after the first year, 
the number being afterwards increased till I had a total of 
seventy, which formed an orchestra of unusual strength for 
a music-hall. I composed and arranged ballets with several 
ballet masters, including Madame Collier, Imre Kiraify, 
Justament, Devine, and Milano ; amongst the ballets being 
Tlu Carnaval de Venise, 27ie Hungarian ballet, Strange's 

K a 
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Dream, Les Fleurs du Jardin, Les Nations, Acorn Tree, 
P'epita, Ondine, May Blossom, Flamma and Spirit of the 
Deep. The last named was transferred by Strange with a 
complete company, band, scenery, music, etc., and with La 
Pitt^ri zs,premilre danseuse, to the Chatelet theatre in Paris. 
The Hungarian ballet, which was a great success, was 
mounted, I remember, by the brothers Imre and Bolossi 
Kiralfy, their sister being engaged as premiere danseuse. 
The Kiralfy brothers were remarkable dancers, and, dressed 
in the Hungarian costume, they both looked well. Imre was 
noted for his high jumping, whilst Bolossi's pirouetting 
was nothing short of marvellous. They were at the 
Alhambra for two years, and were great favourites. On the 
conclusion of their engagement, they went to New York, 
where the sister married, and the brothers became managers 
of the Niblo 'Gardens, -and several other places, making 
a large fortune by their various speculations. There is no 
need to recall the more recent exploits of Imre Kiralfy in 
London: I refer to the mounting of Nero at Olympia, 
during Bamum's visit, and to his still more recent spectacular 
achievement, Venice in London, for they will be fresh in 
the reader's memory. 

It was whilst I was at the Alhambra that the celebrated 
Sangalli was engaged as premiere danseuse. Madame 
Sangalli subsequently held the leading position in the ballet 
at the Opera in Paris, where she created the principal role 
in Coppelia, Sylvia, and other noted ballets. To Sangalli 
succeeded the graceful Pitt^ri, who remained at the 
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Alhambra till 1870, her success being immense. Mdlle. 
Pittdri, who was also a remarkably handsome woman, left 
the pleasantest memories behind her. She was kind and 
generous to a fault. Amongst countless other graceful acts 
performed by her during the run of the ballet Flamma, I was 
singled out by her as the object of a special compliment. 
Advancing to the footlights in the middle of the per- 
formance, and without my having a hint of what was to 
happen, Mdlle. Pitt^ri presented me with a bSton of ster- 
ling silver, with the names of all the ballets in which she had 
appeared inscribed on a gold band that encircled it. 
Generosity of this kind is, however, no uncommon quality 
among artists. But ifor this characteristic, in fact, many 
would make larger fortunes than they do. Other celebrities 
in the Alhambra orchestra during my engagement were 
J. Levy, the solo cornet player, who, in turn, was replaced 
by Howard Reynolds, also a very fine player. These two 
performers have always been considered the best cornet 
players in England. 

The Alhambra enjoyed an unexampled popularity as a 
music-hall in 1868 and 1869, when the dividends reached 
25 percent. Strange, who was a lavish man in all matters, 
organized annual summer fetes for the company. These 
ffites, that were the talk of the theatrical profession, used to 
cost something like 400/., for they were carried out in very 
profuse style as regards luncheon, four-in-hands, and brakes, 
etc. With members of my Alhambra orchestra, I formed a 
fine military ;e:d bind, under my conduct orship, for the light 
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cavalry of the Hcncuiable Artillery. The uniforms of this 
corps, of which Strange was an officer, produced a 
striking effect at these fgtes. Fifty strong, this band 
became very efficient after a little practice, and was 
in constant request, I remember, for instance, our 
attending the Easter Review at Brighton in 1870, the 
band playing on its way to church in the morning, 
and on the pier in the afternoon, when it created quite a 
furore. Those were, as I have said, brilliant times at the 
Alhambra in 1869 and 1870. But, unfortunately, there 
was a reverse to the medal, and this was brought about 
by the engagement of a Parisian can-can dancer. Made- 
moiselle Finette. The dancer's eccentricities of style 
were deemed vulgar, and when licensing day came round 
in October, the dancing licence being refused to the 
Alhambra, the ballets had to be withdrawn, and a com- 
plete change of programme was made. 

The new plan resorted to was that of promenade 
concerts. Consequently, I received orders to enlarge my 
orchestra to a hundred musicians, and to engage a large 
chorus. Structural alterations had also to be made in the 
building, and an enormous orchestra was constructed on the 
stage. Promenade concerts, as I have already said, were 
growing in popularity in London, but no very profitable 
results were obtained at the Alhambra till the outbreak of 
the Franco-German war, when, taking a leaf from JuUien's 
bock, with a view to making capital out of the disaster, 
I arranged war songs, and also the national airs of France 
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and Germany, throwing in Italy as a make weight. To 
represent Garibaldi I engaged a singer from the country of 
the Stars and Stripes, and Mr. Melbourne, who was the 
possessor of a fine baritone voice, in due time blossomed into 
" Signor Bordogni." Germany was impersonated by a 
young and handsome, though ferocious-looking German, 
wearing gold-rimmed spectacles, Hefr Vogel, as he was 
called, appeared with two German ladies, the sisters Siedle, 
one standing on the platform on each side of him. For 
France, I not unnaturally took extra trouble to engage a 
popular singer, and my choice ultimately fell on Made- 
moiselle Melanie Reboux, a splendid soprano singer, from 
the Paris Opdra House. The vocalists advanced in turn to 
the front, and, dressed in the national colours, and holding 
the flag of the country represented, sang the respective airs. 
"Signor" Bordogni, in his red blouse, was always 
applauded as he gave forth the Hymn to Garibaldi, which 
is a bold and inspiring melody. The German trio also 
came in for a full share of enthusiasm when, with the 
Prussian flag in hand, The Watch on the Rhine was per- 
formed. But I need not say what a big delight it was to 
me, a Frenchman, to listen to the thunders of applause 
that nightly greeted the appearance of Melanie Reboux. I 
had, I own, arranged the effects, as a dramatist does his 
play, with a view to the interest increasing as the per- 
formance proceeds, but my most ambitions hopes were, in 
this respect, exceeded by the results. The appearance of 
Mademoiselle Reboux, clad in the classical white robes of 
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France, and half enveloped in the tricolor flag, was the 
signal for an outburst of enthusiasm that seemed to shake 
the building to its foundation, and the effect was increased as 
she sang " AUons, enfants de la Patrie, le jour de gloire est 
arrive," to the strains of the Marseillaise. The climax came, 
when the singer, falling on her knees, and joining her 
hands as if in prayer, sang the last verse : " Amour sacr6 de 
la Patrie, rends nous I'audace et la fierte." The audience 
was spell-bound and breathless, more applause coming 
when the chorus, in accompaniment, sang " Aux armes 
citoyens ! Formez vos bataillons." We used often to say 
at the Alhambra at this time that hatters and umbrella 
makers must have made a profit- out of our performances, 
for there was abundant evidence every night, when the 
building was cleared, of the encounters that had taken 
place between the French and German disputants. Bits of 
umbrellas and walking-sticks were swept up from all parts 
of the building, and the property room received the addition 
of quite a large collection of battered hats which must have 
been lost by their owners in the scrimmages that took place. 
My own fear was lest some serious damage should occur to 
put a stop to the performance ; but happily this was averted. 
The evening used to wind up with Jullien's British Army 
Quadrilles, for which several military bands were engaged, 
and these promenade concerts became the most successful 
entertainments till then attempted at the Alhambra, the 
receipts being the highest ever realized. 
In other respects also the year 1870 marked an epoch 
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in my life, for it was in April of this year that I entered 
upon marriage for the second time, joining my fate with 
that of Miss Amy Frances Fisher, a girl who was then 
budding into womanhood, whilst I, all unconsciously per- 
haps, but none the less surely, was entering upon the autumn 
of life. I had made the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Fisher, who lived in Westbourne Park, when I was engaged 
at the Adelphi theatre, and for years I remained a con- 
stant visitor at their house, without its occurring to them, or 
indeed for some time to myself, that closer ties would one 
day bind us together. At fifty years of age, men are sup- 
posed, I know, to have said good-bye to romance, but, as 
amongst my readers there will be some, perhaps, able to 
dispute this theory, I shall make bold enough to declare that 
I made a veritable love match at a time of life when reason, 
rather than sentiment, generally 'guides our actions. As a 
matter of fact, a man knows better in middle life the sort 
of woman to suit him, and the husband's selection being a 
satisfactory one, that of the wife is little likely to prove a 
failure, for the average woman of gentle birth and breed- 
ing is born with the instincts of truth, devotion, and 
fidelity. The woman who feels she is loved seldom proves 
a failure as a wife. This is a point that husbands in posse 
or in esse would do well to bear in mind, for it is one that, 
fully considered in time, would save many after regrets. 

In a previous chapter I had occasion to mention M. 
Bernard-Latte as the director of the Casino Paganini. 
Poor man ! he had fallen upon evil days since 1851, when 
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he was a well-known figure 'in Paris, at the head of a large 
music publishing firm, besides being also the husband of 
a fashionable beauty. In the fifties Bernard-Latte and his 
wife were to be seen at all stylish functions. They attended 
race meetings, and first nights at theatres, and were, more- 
over, received in the best society. Their joint extrava- 
gance, however, ruined them, and before the war broke out, 
Bernard-Latte's business at the corner of the Passage de 
I'Opera having been sold for the benefit of creditors, the 
couple separated. Madame Latte returned to live with her 
mother, and her husband accompanied Mdlle. Dejazet to 
London, being engaged as manager and interpreter for the 
company when that artist fled from Paris during the Com- 
mune, and opened a seasbn at the Opera Comique theatre in 
the Strand. It was a great pleasure to me to meet my old 
friend again, for, in spite of the change in his fortunes, 
Bernard-Latte, who was always excellent company, shed 
brightness wherever he went. He and Mdlle. Ddjazet, 
therefore, were very constant visitors at Maida Vale, where 
I had gone to reside on marrying. Meeting with our 
Paris friends were, the delight of my young wife and her 
pleasure-loving sisters, of whom we had generally one or 
two staying with us at a time, the Fisher family consisting 
of as many as eight daughters. Our merriment, I am 
afraid, must have sometimes astonished our neighbours, 
but it was impossible to resist laughing when Bernard- 
Latte was in one of his hilarious moods. And the youth 
and na'ivetd of these girls inspired him to merriment. 
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He became, in fact, much attached to Miss Mary Fisher, 
who fortunately was sensible, and took all his jokes 
in good part, and strange jokes some of them yieie. For 
instance, he suggested one day, and apparently in all 
seriousness, that my sister-in-law should start touring with 
him in Italy, his idea being that they would realize a for- 
tune if she sang to his guitar accompaniment. I protested, 
urging that though the young lady's voice came up to 
Shakespeare's ideal of excellence in being " soft, gentle, and 
low," still it was not a fortune-making voice from the singing 
point of view. I am not sure that I did not brutally remark 
that one of her notes was cracked. If I did, she forgave 
me. The project, I need not say, was never under- 
taken. 

When things settled down again in Paris, after the war 
Bernard-Latte returned there, and was soon after leading an 
itinerant life, going about in all seasons with a bundle of cheap 
music under his arm. Dressed in -a threadbare'suit,the general 
get-up being crowned by an umbrella of the Sairey Gamp 
order, he looked anything but distinguished. To the last, 
however, Bernard-Latte retained the friendship of his old 
acquaintances. He was not, in spite of his out-at-elbows 
appearance, the man for friends to cut or pass by. He had 
been a general favourite in the days of his prosperity, and 
when adversity overtook him, and he lived in a miserable 
garret, he was too proud to make his condition known to 
those who would gladly have helped him. To have offered 
him assistance one always felt would have been to hurt his 
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feelings. Bernard-Latte had the true spendthrift's nature ; 
he had squandered his wealth, and with it his health, and 
when bankrupt in both he was content to die in poverty 
and without uttering a complaint. The instinct of a gentle- 
man clung to him to the last. Such men are their own 
enemies, but no one's else. 

There were other notabilities from France who sought 
refuge in London during the siege, and amongst the 
musicians who were not then famous were some who have 
since become so. Camille Saint-Saens, for instance, who 
was quite a young man in 1870, was a very regular atten- 
dant at my concerts. He composed several songs for one 
of my vocalists, Madame Demeric-Lablache, and accom- 
panied her himself upon the piano. The famous band of 
the Garde de Paris, now called the Garde Republicaine, 
was also sent out of Paris, and they took refuge at Boulogne, 
from which port the bandmaster, M. Sellenick, wrote 
asking me to procure an engagement for them in London. 
Acting upon my advice, Mr. Strange engaged the band for 
the Alhambra, where it had a prodigious success. Owing, 
however, to the French pitch being lower than the English, 
I was unable to let the band play with my own orchestra. 
The band-sergeantj Maury, was a very old acquaintance, 
and a capital solo player on the flugel-horn. Poor fellow ! 
he has joined the majority ; he died, I remember, in a mad- 
house a few years after. Another excellent performer 
was the solo saxophone player, named Mayeur. On be- 
coming entitled to his pension Mayeur entered the orchestra 
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of the Paris Opdra as solo saxophone, and there he still is. 
For many years he has also conducted the orchestra at the 
Jardin d'Acclimatation. At the fall of the Commune all 
the fugitive artists, of course, returned to their beloved 
Paris, there to spend the money they had earned whilst 
staying on the shores of perfidious Albion. 

The popularity of promenade concerts at the Alhambra 
continued in 187 1, but thinking it advisable to introduce 
some novel element, I formed the plan of arranging a 
Musical Composition contest. The board of directors 
approved of the idea, and at once voted a sum of 200/. 
for the best score. Composers of all nations were invited 
to compete, and the piece was to be a Grand Original 
Fantaisie for full orchestra, chorus and military band. 
Four scores were to be selected for performance by the 
jury, which was composed of Signor Arditi, Mr., now Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Mr. F. Godfrey (bandmaster of the Cold- 
stream Guards), Mr. J. Smyth (bandmaster of the Royal 
Artillery), and the chairman. Sir Julius Benedict. I was 
the conductor, and of course attended an enormous num- 
ber of rehearsals. We received forty scores, the four 
selected being A Soldier's Dream, by Chevalier A. de 
Kontski ; War and Peace, by Signor Badia, The Siege of 
Paris, by M. van Heddeghem, and a Grande Fantaisie 
Guerriere, by M. van Herzeele. The performance, which 
was gratuitously offered to the musical profession, took 
place on April 6th. The building was crowded in every 
corner, and general satisfaction was expressed at the award 
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made by the jury, to M. van Herzeele. The Grande Fan- 
taisie Guerrilre replaced JuUien's British Army Quadrilles 
on the nightly programme, until the time came for another 
change at the Alhambra, and the withdrawal of promenade 
concerts. 



CHAPTER IV. 

English opera at the Alhambra — " Riv.ifere's Promenade Con- 
certs "at Covent Garden in 1871 — Cremorne without the 
dancing licence — Production of Le Feu de del at the St. 
James's Hall — Destruction by fire of a van load of instru- 
ments — Babil and Bijou at Covent Garden — Spring.' 
Gentle Spring! — The cheeky boy— M. de Billemont's 
walking-stick — M. Hervd — The Spring chorus in the Law 
Courts— A mad woman claiming its authorship. 

Hardly knowing what to do for the best, the Alhambra 
directors decided upon trying English opera, and Wallace's 
Maritana was mounted. It kept the bill for some time, 
but there was no gainsaying the fact that the Alhambra 
was not doing so well as it had done as a music-hall. When 
the dividends went down, expenses had to be curtailed, and 
I was asked to reduce my orchestra to forty musicians. Not 
liking the idea, I sent in my resignation, and then it 
occurred to Mr. Strange, who believed in me, to take 
Covent Garden for a series of promenade concerts, with 
me as conductor. No such entertainments had been 
given since the death of Alfred Mellon, and the moment 
seemed propitious for a revival. "Rivifere's Promenade 
Concerts," as they were called, began on August 19th, 
1871, with an orchestra of eighty musicians, the leader 
being Viotti Collins, and the solo cornet, ^Howard Rey- 
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nolds. I had, also, a chorus of forty voices under Signer 
Lago, and a military band of forty musicians selected from 
the bands of the Royal Artillery and the Grenadier Guards, 
the bandmasters being J. S. Smyth, and Dan Godfrey. Sir 
Julius Benedict composed, expressly for these concerts^ a 
grand triumphal march, called Lusiiania, for full orchestra, 
military band, and chorus, conducting the piece occa- 
sionally himself, by way of extra attraction. Prince Ponia- 
towsky also composed an Ode, The return of Richard Cceur 
de Lion, which was performed under his direction every 
evening during the twelve weeks' season. And, by way of 
variety, I engaged Sir Arthur Sullivan to conduct the 
classical part of the programme every Wednesday, whilst 
Mr. Joseph Barnby consented to conduct four oratorios 
during the season, namely, The Stabat Mater, The Messiah, 
The Creation, and Elijah, the services of Madame Ruders- 
dorff being specially retained for these performances. 

The principal vocalists engaged for the season were 
Mdlle. Mdlanie Reboux, Madame Cora de Wilhorst, Mdlle. 
Rubini, Miss Julia Mathews, Madame Demeric-Lablache, 
Madame Haydde Abreck, Miss Emrick, Senora Clari 
Costello, Miss Helen d' Alton, and Madame Liebhart. Mr. 
J. H. Pearson, Mr. Whitney (from Boston, U.S.A.), Herr Carl 
Bohrer, Mr. Henry Norblom, Mr. Arthur Lincoln, Signer 
Rocca, Mr. Feitlinger, Mr, J. Kelm, and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd. Among the instrumentalists, I had, as violinists, 
Mdlle. Jenny Claus, Mdlle. Th^rbse Liebe, Signorina Vittoria 
de Bono, and Viotti Collins ; the pianists were Mdlle. 
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Carreno, Madame Julia Wolff, Miss Flora Heilbron, 
Signer Ferrari, Miss Kate Roberts, and the Chevalier 
Antoine de Kontski ; the organist was Herr Salzmann, and 
the cornet player, as I have already said, was the famous 
Howard Reynolds. The decorations at the back of the 
orchestra were superb, an ornamental framework having 
been designed and executed by the scenic artists. Grieve 
and Son. The theatre had the appearance of a richly 
coloured floral hall, spanned by lofty arches, forming an 
extensive and elegant conservatory. For my benefit, on 
the last night of the season, I announced a floral festival, 
each lady visitor being presented with a bouquet, whilst 
the gentlemen received buttonholes, the theatre itself being 
transformed for the occasion into a luxuriant garden. My 
first season at Covent Garden proved an artistic and 
financial success, and numerous compliments were paid 
me in many ways. My readers will perhaps forgive me 
putting under their notice some verses that were composed 
by the Chevalier de Chatelain, who was a constant visitor 
at Covent Garden. The poem was published in the 
Courrier de t Europe. 

L'EAU VA TOUJOURS A LA RIVlilRE. 

A M. RiVliRE, DiRECTEUR DES CONCERTS DE COVENT 

Garden. 

L'eau va toujours k la rivifere, 
C'est un fait dument constat^, 
C'est un dicton tres populaire, 
D'incontestable v^rit^. 
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Des muses dans le sanctuaire 
Sous un baton d'autorite, 
L'eau va toujours a la riviere, 
Ta riviere est le Leth^ ! 



L'eau va toujours a la riviere, 
Danaide d'un gout nouveau, 
Sans cesse elle emplit son tonneau, 
L'eau va toujours a la riviere ! 
Ses flots d'abord sont flots d'argent, 
Et puis d'or devient la riviere ; 
Qui, sous I'auspice du talent 
Le flot court et forme riviere. 

Avec le Chevalier Kontski 

L'eau va toujours a la riviere — 

Le Prince Poniatowski 

Avec sa marche militaire 

Pousse en avant . . . . le flot grossit — 

L'eau va toujours a la riviere. 

Plus le talent croit et grandit. 

L'eau va toujours a la riviere. 
Lorsqu'une arm^e a pour son chef 

Celui que je chante Rivifere ! 

Dont la m^lodie est le fief. 
Honneur done ! Honneur a Riviere 
Puisse aller croissant son succes 
L'eau va toujours a la riviere, 
Lorsque le flot lui court apres. 

Chevalier de Chatelain. 
Guilford, 25 Aout, 1871. 

The following acrostic viras also written about the same 
time: — 
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R ivi^re est de London le lion musical 
I nnovateur fameux des oeuvres immortelles 
V oyez k son signal, son archet infernal, 
I nspire, foieut I'artiste, electrise son zele. 
E n le voyant on dit: quel cachet magistral ! 
R aspirant pour son art les pures etincelles, 
E t dans son petit etre un souffle general. 

Fernand Burier. 

As during the winter of 187 1-2 I had no engagement, 
I concentrated my energies on " The Musical Progress," 
composing and arranging music for various monthly 
journals, with very satisfactory and profitable results. In 
the spring of 1872, however, I was re-engaged as conductor 
at Cremorne, the proprietor then being Mr. John Baum. 
The dancing licence had been withdrawn, so my duties 
consisted in conducting concerts in the large hall, and a 
ballet in the theatre. I had an orchestra of sixty musicians, 
the principals, who were well-known men, including 
Goussens, who is now conductor in the Carl Rosa 
company, and Hasselmanns, a professor of the harp, at 
the present time at the Paris Conservatoire. The 
ballet selected for the season was Adolphe Adams' Le 
diabk d quatre, with Mdlle. Bertolini as premilre danseuse. 
In spite of attractive musical programmes, and brilliant 
performances, it soon however became evident that, 
without dancing, Cremorne could not be made to pay. At 
the close of the season the members of my orchestra paid 
me the compliment of a dinner, which was held in the 
gardens, the occasion being also marked by the presentation 
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of the following piece of poetry, written by a member of the 
band. 

TO JULES RIVIERE, ESQ. 

(As a token of esteem by the members of his orchestra.) 

Draw round, ye sons of song, at friendship's call. 
Your sweetest theme shall echo through the hall ; 
Awake the joyful viol, clash gay the lyre. 
And every muse our simple lay inspire : 
Whilst we in harmony our tribute pay. 
To one whose worth shall never fade away. 
Now, heavenly music, charm with dewy wing. 
For 'tis thy noble champion's praise we sing ; 
Our captain, helmsman, pilot, friend, and guide, 
His path our safety, and his name our pride. 
Hail then to him, who, through revolving time. 
The patriot shields from every varying clime ; 
Both Celt and Saxon — all his bounty share. 
His lofty thoughts are rife of freedom's air. 
Deep in his heart a magic well appears, 
Brimful of tenderness and gentle tears; 
Let but the widow or the orphan sue, 
Then gushes forth his charity to view. 
Hail to that heart, in which benignly blend 
The kindly maestro, and the artist's friend ; 
Nor creed, nor country, prejudice his mind. 
Yet a true patriot, rapt, inspired, refined ! 
His native land— sweet France— th' enchanting shore, 
Where blooms the lily, and waves the tricolor ! 
Oft doth it seem the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
As if he saw his vine-robed hills of health. 
His kinsman's blessing, and his nation's wealth. 
Now on Albion's Isle he's link'd his fate, 
And chose an English rose to be his mate ; 
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May freshest flowers grace their pathway blest, 

Their home the dearest, sweetest spot of all the rest, 

Around his hearth may guardian saints attend 

Who never made a foe nor lost a friend. 

His life a summer, beautiful and clear. 

All peace and happiness attend you, Jules Riviere, 

J. C. Levey. 
July 2Tth, 1873. 

It was during the Cremorne season of 1872 that an 
incident took place which resulted in the destruction by 
fire of all the instruments belonging to the band. At 
the request of a French millionnaire, named Emile Guimet, 
who was a great musical amateur, I was induced to arrange 
for the production, at the St. James's Hall, of a cantata 
he had composed entitled Le Feu du del, the words of 
which were by Victor Hugo. M. Guimet had already had 
his composition performed in Paris and Lyons, and it was 
his ambition to present it in London. I enlarged my 
orchestra for the occasion, engaged a good chorus, and 
secured the services of Madame Lemmens Sherrington, 
Mr. George Perren, and Signor Foli for the solo parts. 
The arrangements for the matinde included the hiring of a 
large van for transporting the instruments to the St. James's 
Hall, and talcing them back again to Cremorne in time for 
the evening entertainment. The performance passed off 
without a hitch. It is true it had cost M. Guimet 400/., 
whereas the receipts only amounted to 50/., but this is by 
the way. Where the significance of the title of " Fire of 
Heaven" seemed to come in was in the total destruction 
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of the van in the King's Road, which was found by the 
driver to be on fire, as he was returning after the matinde. 
The man had time to cut the harness and save his horses, 
but van and instruments were completely destroyed, the 
fire being caused, it was supposed, by a spark from a 
match, though there was nobody to explain how it could 
have happened. The disaster involved me in no end of 
trouble for the evening performance, but we managed to 
surmount the difficulties that " The Fire of Heaven " had 
caused. Those of my readers who know Paris will be 
acquainted with the " Musde Guimet," which is a huge 
building near the Trocad^ro. This museum, that was 
built by M. Emile Guimet, and presented by him to the 
city of Paris, contains innumerable curiosities and antiqui- 
ties, collected during his travels in the East. This is the 
same M. Guimet who composed Z« i^« du Ciel, the cantata 
just referred to. 

A very few words of introduction will suffice to bring 
Babil and Bijou to the recollection of theatre-goers of 
twenty years ago, for this fantastic, musical, and spectacular 
drama was unique of its kind at the time, and as such it 
created an immense sensation when produced on August 
29th, 1872, at Covent Garden. Written by Dion Bouci- 
cault, with lyrics by Planchd, the music was entrusted to 
Hervd, Frederick Clay, de Billemont, and myself. Not 
one of my collaborators remains ; all, I regret to say, have 
joined the majority. Bdbil and Bijou, therefore, recalls 
sad, as well as pleasant, souvenirs. What a cast we had 
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for it, to be sure ! There was Miss Annie Sinclair as Bijou, 
Mrs, Howard Paul as Mistigris, Mrs. Billington as Hydra, 
Miss Murray as Melusine, and the magnificent Helen 
Barry as Princess Fontinbrass; whilst the men included 
Joseph Maas as Babil, Lionel Brough as Auricomus, Wain- 
wright as King Octopus, and G. Temple as Lord Dun- 
dreary. Mesdemoiselles Henriette d'Or and Celeste 
Lavigne were the principal dancers, and Signor Espinosa 
acted as ballet-master. It was, I remember, in Babil and 
Bijou that the late Mr. Maas made his dBut, his salary 
being 12/. a week. When he died he was receiving 50/. a 
night for two songs. Miss Annie Sinclair, who had a good 
soprano voice, also made her first appearance in the piece, 
and was paid r2/. a week for her services. This pretty and 
accomplished girl gave up the stage soon after, and entered 
a convent — a change of vocation that cannot be said to be 
common amongst pretty and accomplished women. In- 
deed, it would be disastrous to public caterers for amuse- 
ment if it were so. Of the four principals (for Mrs. Howard 
Paul is also dead) there is only Lionel Brough left to 
amuse the playgoer. What a droll and contagious laugh 
he had, to be sure ! and still has, for his powers happily are 
unimpaired. The best musicians out of my Cremorne 
band were engaged for the orchestra, and the choice again 
fell on Signor Lago for the post of chorus master. Spec- 
tacularly, no less than musically, Babil and Bijou was a 
prodigious success, the grand procession in the third act, 
representing the nine ages of man, being one of the hits of 
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the piece. For this, the scene being the top of a mountain 
down which, and by tortuous ravines, came a long pro- 
cession of all sorts of men and women in costumes of the 
different periods, from Adam and Eve downwards, an 
original march was composed by Frederick Clay. Another 
of the sensations of Bdbil and Bijou was the procession of 
Amazones, consisting of some twenty or more tall, hand- 
some women in glittering costumes, with high silver-plated 
helmets surmounted by white feathers. The corps was led 
by Helen Barry, whose costume and helmetj to say nothing 
of her figure, were the talk of London. It was also 
in the third act that a ballet, called The Four Seasons, 
was introduced, the music for spring and summer 
being mine, and that for autumn and winter coming 
from the pen of M. de Billemont, a- French composer of 
ability. 

Spring! Gentle Spring I became so popular everywhere, 
that when it got on all the street organs, not a few among 
my friends declared they should owe me an eternal grudge 
for having produced it. The younger generation, however, 
may be glad to read M. Planchd's graceful verses, so I 
subscribe them, 

SPRING! GENTLE SPRING! 

Spring ! Spring I gentle Spring I 

Youngest season of the year, 
Hither haste, and with thee bring 

April with her smile and tear ; 
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Hand in hand with jocund May, 

Bent on keeping holiday ; 
With thy daisy diadem. 

And thy robe of brightest green ; 
We will welcome thee and them. 

As ye've ever welcom'd been. 
Spring ! Spring ! gentle Spring ! 

Youngest season of the year, 
Life and joy to Nature bring, 

Nature's darling, haste thee here. 



Spring ! Spring ! gentle Spring ! 

Gusty March before thee flies. 
Gloomy winter banishing j 

Clearing for thy path the skies. 
Flocks, and herds, and meads, and bowers, 

For thy gracious presence long, 
Come and fill the fields with flowers. 

Come and fill the groves with song, 
Make the orchards white with bloom. 

Bid the hawthorn breathe perfume. 
Spring ! Spring ! gentle Spring ! 

Youngest season of the year. 
Life and joy to Nature bring. 

Nature's darling, haste thee here. 

Bdbil and Bijou, which ran for something like eight 
months, was remarkably well noticed in the papers, a second 
account of it appearing in the Daily Telegraph, As, in this 
second notice, the inference drawn by the reader was that 
the music of the boys' chorus, " Spring ! Spring ! gentle 
Spring ! " was by Frederic Clay, the subjoined letter was 
published the next day by way of correction : — 
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CovENT Garden Theatre. 
To the Editor of the " Daily Telegraph." 

Sir, — I have just read the second notice which has appeared 
in your columns concerning Mr. Boucicault's new piece, Babil 
and Bijou. May 1 venture to draw your attention to an in- 
accuracy ? After a few complimentary remarks as to the music 
which I have composed for the piece, your critic expresses him- 
self in specially laudatory terms of my quartette, " Wanda, pure 
spirit of the waters," and (in the same sentence) he alludes in 
like terms to the " Spring Chorus " for boys' voices. Although 
the authorship of the last-named extremely pretty piece of 
music is not directly attributed to me, I cannot help fearing 
that, from the context, it may be inferred that I composed it. 
It is, however, from the pen of M. Riviere, who has collaborated 
with me so loyally in endeavouring (I am glad to think 
successfully) to secure a good performance of the music, that I 
shall be grateful to you if you will allow me to give publicity to 
the fact that the effective piece to which I have alluded is his 
composition. — Your faithful servant, FREDERIC Clay. 

Garrick Club, Sept. 2. 

The veteran writer, Planchd, who was nearly eighty years 
of age, paid me the pretty compliment of composing the 
following verse in my honour : — 

A JULES RIVIERE. 

Spring ! Spring ! gentle Spring ! 

When this melody you hear. 
You, in turn, the praise should sing 

Of your minstrel — Jules Rivifere ! 
Bid the birds in all the trees 

In rich harmony reply, 
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And their sweetest symphonies 

Zephyrs breathe with his to vie ; 
Though to match the witching strain 

Bird and breeze might strive in vain. 

To which he added — 

Voilk ce qu'il te faut ! Mais ne vas pas le publier ! Sc6l6i t 
d'ApoUon que tu es ! Je consacre ces vers a I'album de 
Madame Riviere comme hommage de I'auteur et de 
Voire tout-devoue, 

Planche. 

The boys' chorus in Badil and Bijou had, as all theatre- 
goers of the time wil] remember, a phenomenal success, the 
credit of a deal of which must be awarded to Boucicault, 
whose conception of the idea was a very good one. He 
engaged twelve boys with fine voices, and had them clad in 
pretty costumes to represent gardeners, the scene being a 
large garden at daybreak in the spring of the year. The 
boys came on to the stage carrying watering-cans, spades, 
and other garden implements, four of them bearing on their 
shoulders a pretty child on a palanquin which was festooned 
with flowers. Forming a semi-circle, the lads sang " Spring ! 
Spring ! gentle Spring ! " in unison, accompanied by the 
orchestra, and the effect was prodigious. The freshness of 
the boys' voices and the tout ensemble created quite a furore, 
and this continued through the run of the piece. A success 
was predicted for the chorus, I remember, by everybody in 
the theatre when we were rehearsing the piece, for the day 
I gave the manuscript of the music to Signor Lago, who 
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taught and trained the boys, he got them perfect with it on 
the pianoforte in an hour's time. 

Chance threw me in contact with one of the Spring 
Chorus boys only a year ago, when I was sitting in 
a West-End restaurant. Upon being addressed by a 
gentleman I could not recognize, I had to ask my inter- 
locutor for his name, whereupon he told me he was the 
brother of Edward Solomon, the composer of Billee Taylor 
and other operas, and one of my Spring Chorus boys. I 
remembered then at once that little Fred Solomon was 
the smallest of the chorus boys, the youngster, in fact, who 
stood in the centre of the group, and who earned for 
himself the sobriquet of the "Cheeky boy," owing to his 
habit of staring round the house, and principally up at the 
gallery, as he sang. No wonder that in the well-grown 
man in front of me I had not recognized the child of 
twenty years before. There was nothing connected with 
the performance oi BaUl and Bijou that Mr. Solomon had 
forgotten. He was able even to remind me that the scarf- 
pin I was then wearing (a small fly composed of emeralds 
and diamonds) had been presented to me by the manage- 
ment at the last performance of the piece, on the occasion 
of my benefit. 

I have already given the names of the composers of the 
music for Babil and Bijou, but there is an incident con- 
nected with my compatriot, M. de Billemont, that may 
amuse the reader. This gentleman, who was a very clever 
musician and a good-hearted fellow to boot, supplied the 
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music of one of the ballets, conducting in person the 
orchestral rehearsals of his compositions. De Billemont 
was short and stout, and being also lame, he used a heavy 
walking-stick, for support as we all thought, and this he 
invariably kept close to him at the desk during practice. 
It soon became apparent that De Billemont walked out of 
the orchestra at the end of the rehearsals with the unsteady 
gait of a drunkard, albeit he came in every day perfectly 
sober, and never left his post during the performance. 
Mystified in the matter, the management set a watch upon 
his movements, and he was seen several times during the 
rehearsal to gently unscrew the head of this formidable 
walking-stick, put a small tube into it, and then introduce 
the tube into his mouth. The walking-stick contained rum. 
Hervd who, to my way of thinking, had always been 
more or less eccentric, became increasingly so when he 
was composing his share of the music for £ait/ and Bijou. 
I saw a deal of Herv^ at this period. For the purposes 
of our collaboration, we were in close contact with each 
other, either at Covent Garden or at my house at Maida 
Vale. I made his acquaintance originally in Paris, in 1850, 
and when, later, he came to London to mount Chil^eric 
at the Lyceum, I took care to be amongst the first-night 
audience to see how the crack-brained composer would 
acquit himself of the title r61e which he undertook. His 
first production in Paris, I remember, was entitled Le Com- 
positeur tcqiii, a title that seemed singularly applicable to 
himself. A circumstance in Herv^'s life, that I believe is 
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'not generally known, is, that whist he was studying at the 
Conservatoire in the early forties he was also engaged as 
organist at the Bicetre Hospital, which my readers may 
know is a mad-house. He worked very hard, so at least 
I was one day assured by the governor, to inculcate the 
principles of music into the minds of the poor mad inmates, 
and was in the habit of organizing concerts and dramatic 
performances for their entertainment. Who knows but 
that the origin of his own eccentricity was traceable to this 
close contact with the poor demented patients of Bicetre ? 
Le Compositeur toqu4, to which I have already referred, was 
followed by Un Drame en 1779, and other pieces, all of 
them being given at what is now the Theatre Dejazet, on 
the Boulevard du Temple. After touring for some time 
in the French provinces in the capacity of light tenor, 
poor Herv^, on returning to the capital, found himself 
confronted with a formidable rival in Offenbach, who had 
sprung up and was carrying all before him in the very class 
of entertainment that Herve had, in reality, invented. It 
was this rivalry with Offenbach, no doubt, that induced 
the French composer to seek the suffrages of the London 
public. Anyhow, he came to the metropolis after the war, 
and his repertory was popular for some years. That Herve 
had occasional touches of insanity is certain; to his 
mental weakness, in fact, may I think in part be attributed 
the excessive vanity under which he sometimes laboured. 
He was a particularly voluble talker, but he had the 
unpardonable habit of always talking of himself and his 
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compositions. The tales I have heard, to be sure ! Speaking 
quite seriously, for instance, I have heard Herv^ declare 
there was more melody and inspiration in his Petit Faust 
than in Gounod's chef-d'oeuvre. And he spoke with abso- 
lute conviction, poor fellow, when he referred to him- 
self as the greatest composer in the world. It would, in 
such moments, have been a venturesome man who would 
have attempted to contradict Herve. I well remember 
his driving up to Maida Vale one morning during the 
run of Babil and Bijou, and rushing in to me with a singu- 
larly happy smile on his face. To have taken no notice 
of his evident joy would have hurt his feelings, I knew, so 
I asked at once what was up. " Rivibre, my boy," exclaimed 
Herv^, " I am beside myself with delight. I have received 
a letter from Halanzier, in which he tells me he has decided 
to entrust the music of a three-act ballet to me. So you 
may imagine my glee, old chap, for you know it has been 
the ambition of my life to write for the opera." I con- 
gratulated him, of course, though I had my misgivings 
about the accuracy of his stoiy. Still his tongue ran on, 
and presently he started up and exclaimed, "I say, Rivifere, 
did I tell you of the post-scriptum to Halanzier's letter ? 
He writes, ' If your ballet is the success I anticipate it will 
be, I will get you then, at once, to re- write Les Huguenots ; 
that is to say, to set the piece to entirely new music, for 
Meyerbeer has made an awful muddle of it himself.' " I 
no longer had any doubt of Herv^'s madness. It was of a 
harmless kind, but it existed nevertheless. I have given 
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these incidents out of many equally grotesque that I could 
enumerate ; and I have introduced them by way of excuse 
for a confrere whose actions evidently, I have said enough 
to show, were not always under his own control, and whom 
I should consequently be sorry to see held responsible 
for the foolish letter he sent to Le Figaro only a day or 
two before he died. An adverse criticism it seemed had 
appeared in that journal respecting his Bacchanale, that had 
failed at the Menus-PIaisirs. The letter ran thus : — 

26 Octobre, 1892, 36, rue Poussin, Paris. 
Monsieur, 

C'est avec le plus penible regret que je vous informe, 
qu'kpartir de cejour, je renonce a mon abonnement au Figaro. 
Apres I'article cruel d'Henry Fouquier et le refus de ce 
journal de me donner une reparation equitable, ce journal n'a 
plus la moindre raison de franchir le seuil du compositeur 
franjais qui n'a jamais eu, probablement, son pareil. 

Recevez, Monsieur, I'expression de mon chagrin profond. 

Hkrve. 

A few days after writing this letter poor Herv^ died 
insane. 

To return, however, after this digression, to Babii. and 
Bijou, which, besides being a spectacular triumph, was also 
a great financial success for several of us, though I very 
nearly threw away the chance I had with my boys' chorus 
of " Spring ! Spring ! Gentle Spring ! " The piece had only 
been running a week, when, one morning, I received the 
visit of Mr. Hopwood, of the firm of Hopwood and Crew, 
in New Bond Street, who offered me 20/. for the copy- 
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right of the chorus. I believe I should then and there 
have struck a bargain, for the suggestion seemed to me a 
reasonable one, but, as Mr. Hopwood and myself were 
talking, I caught the eye of my partner, Mr. Hawkes. 
The transaction, I ought to say, took place at our business 
premises in Soho Square. From his desk on the other 
side of the room, Mr. Hawkes was making a number of 
signs and gesticulations to me, all, I could plainly see, 
signifying disapproval of my line of conduct. Conse- 
quently, I paused a minute and asked Mr. Hopwood for 
time to consider his proposal. As soon as we were alone, 
my partner, in his eminently "practical way, pointed out 
that if the song was worth 20/. to one firm, it would be 
worth that sum to another; adding, "Why should, we not 
publish it ourselves ? " And we did. " Spring ! Gentle 
Spring ! " was, in fact, published at "The Musical Progress " 
in three different keys, and I arranged the melody also as a 
valse, besides introducing it in a quadrille, in a set of 
lancers, and into marches for all sorts of bands, string, 
brass, reed, fife and drum. 

But this was not all. We published pianoforte fantasias 
by M. Dubois and Mdlle. Secretain, an air varii for the 
flute by Damar^, another for the clarinette by Waterson, 
one for the cornet by Hartmann, besides a violin fantasia 
by Deron. And we granted permission to various firms 
(and for fair remuneration too, I remember), to publish 
pianofortefantasias by Benedict, Kuhe, and others. "Spring," 
in short, was soon everywhere, down to the street organs, 

M 
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as I have said. The leading London music-sellers took 
two and three thousand copies at a time, and large orders 
came pouring in from the provmces and America. Finally, 
I sold the copyright for France to Choudens for 40/. Our 
printers had a trouble to supply us fast enough, and for 
weeks we could not keep abreast of the orders that were 
brought back by a clerk we converted into a town traveller, 
and, who, for a long time, was known in the profession as 
" Spring." I cleared fully 2000/. by my simple melody of 
thirty-two bars, the arrangement being for me to take 
twenty per cent, on the net sales, and then share the profits 
equally with my partner. 

I have already said that " Spring " was everywhere. Small 
wonder, then, that it got into the law courts, though it was 
with great reluctance I brought an action for damages for 
libel against the proprietor of the Exeter and Plymouth 
Gazette. This paper had published an article saying that 
the melody vras to be found in the third figure of a set of 
quadrilles by Lanner, and the statement was copied in 
several London newspapers. The writer of the article 
called on me and offered an apology and money com- 
pensation as well, all of which, however, I felt unable to 
accept, because it seemed to me that my reputation was at 
stake, and that the matter could only be settled in open 
court. And yet I had the same wholesome dread of law 
in those days that I have retained to this hour, albeit I 
was subsequently destined to have an experience of the 
law courts that might have caused the ordinary newspaper 
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reader of the time to consider me a very litigious man. 
There was practically no defence to the libel action, which 
was heard at Westminster, and to prove that I did not 
want to profit by the affair, I laid my claim at the modest 
sum of 10/. Obtaining a verdict with costs, I was perfectly 
satisfied, and I even regretted the 400/. the trial cost the 
defendants. 

The chorus, however, was destined to be advertised once 
again in the courts. This time it was at the Westminster 
Police Court. All the London papers one morning pub- 
lished a report of an application that had been made to 
the sitting magistrate, Mr. Partridge, by a lady who had 
stated she was robbed, whilst travelling between Germany 
and London, of a song she had composed, and which, to her 
surprise, she found on sale at "The Musical Progress" with 
the name of Rivifere attached to it. The applicant was 
advised, the report ran, to consult a solicitor. On reading 
this at the breakfast-table, I determined to appear before 
the magistrate, and, accompanied by my partner, I was in 
court when the judge took his seat. It transpired, how- 
ever, upon inquiry from the judge, that the clerk had 
omitted to take the lady's address, and so, for the time, I 
had no remedy. We offered a reward of 10/. in the papers 
next day for the particulars we wanted, and within twenty- 

our hours the poor woman was unearthed, a constable, 
who came to give us the information, accompanying us to 
her house near the Chelsea Hospital. We found her to be 
a miserable-looking, demented creature, of whom no sense 

M 3 
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whatever could be made, and all we could get her to say 
was that she " bore Mr. Hawkes no ill-feeling," but that 
she " would dearly love to prosecute Rivifere." We should 
have been inclined, seeing the wretched woman's mental 
condition, to let the matter rest there, but our worthy 
guide, the constable, had his duty to perform, and this 
consisted in making the lady put on her bonnet and go 
with us in a four-wheeler to the police court. The papers 
next day fully reported the little adventure, which ended 
in the mad claimant to the Spring chorus being taken care 
of in a lunatic asylum, whilst I, once more, was left in 
peaceable ownership of my property. Looked at in the 
light of advertisement, the protection of my rights in this 
matter was perhaps beneficial, but the litigation caused me 
no small worry at the time, I remember. Legal troubles, 
however, have been known to distress far greater philo- 
sophers than I can claim to be. 



CHAPTER V. 

A season of promenade concerts at Covent Garden in 1873 — 
Partnership with the Messrs. Catti— Madame Antoinette 
Sterling's first appearance in London — Welsh festival — 
Artistic jealousy— A scene at Brighton— Setting up a 
brougham — Its speedy relinquishment— Girofld-Girofla at 
the Philharmonic Theatre— Concerts in Edinburgh — " Two 
Lovely Black Eyes." 

When arranging my plans for the year 1873, my thoughts 
reverted once more to promenade concerts, and I took 
Covent Garden from Mr. Frederick Gye for a term of sixteen 
weeks, which I believe is the longest season on record. 
As partners in this enterprise I sought the assistance of the 
Messrs. A. and S. Gatti. I had made the acquaintance of 
these now well known restaurateurs many years before; 
that is to say, on my first arrival in London. I am referring 
to the time when Hungerford Market was where the 
Charing Cross Station now stands, and when the large hall 
in the market, with its orchestra of half a dozen Italians, 
was conducted by Signor Benvenuti, who played the violin. 
There was a story attaching to most of the performers at 
the Hungerford Hall. The violoncello player, for instance 
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was left-handed, whereas the viola player, who was a 
M. Legar6, and the only Frenchman of the company, had 
originally owned large estates in France, but having been 
ruined in speculation, had turned his knowledge of music 
to account for the purpose of a living. At the time I am 
speaking of — it was in 1857 — another of the regular habituds 
besides myself was Bucalossi, the popular composer of 
dance music. He was quite a young fellow in those days, 
and used timidly to bring such compositions as his valse 
My Queen which ultimately became popular, for the 
band to try them over for him. Hungerford Hall, besides 
being known for its music, was celebrated also for its coffee 
and cheap ices, the proprietor being Giovanni Gatti, the 
father of the present proprietors of the Adelaide Gallery 
also the Adelphi and Vaudeville Theatres. A. and S. 
Gatti, when they succeeded to their father's business, 
migrated to the Adelaide Gallery, when Hungerford Market 
had to make way for the station, and they were very young 
men when I first made their acquaintance, but the business 
instinct that has since served to make them prominent men 
in the theatrical and commercial world was observable even 
then at that early date in their career. When, therefore, in 
1873, 1 was in search of a partner for my Covent Garden 
concerts, their names first occurred to me, and the proposi- 
tion being put before them, we together carried out the plan 
I had formed. This consisted in spending a deal of money 
in elaborate decorations, which comprised converting the 
back portion of the orchestra into a sort of fairy garden, in 
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the centre of which the Gattis placed a huge mass of ice 
surrounded with foliage and flowers. This original idea 
was a great hit, and the cooling effect of the pyramid in very 
hot weather proved delightful. The Gattis were, of course, 
the refreshment caterers, Edward Murray was the general 
business manager, whilst I concentrated my energies on 
what I understood best, namely, the music. One of the 
principal attractions of the season was the engagement for 
eight weeks of Carlotta Patti, sister to Adelina Patti, at a 
salary of 150/. a week, and J. Levy, who was then at the 
zenith of his popularity, was the solo cornet player, his 
success also being immense. I had, besides, Josef Gung'l, 
the celebrated composer of waltz music, who conducted 
two of his own compositions every evening throughout the 
season. Another popular feature of the concerts was the 
Wedding March called "Alfred and Marie," composed 
expressly by Sir Julius Benedict in honour of the marriage 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, and in which the composer 
introduced the Russian National Hymn, The Blue Bells of 
Scotland, and The Lass that loved a Sailor. Sir Julius 
Benedict conducted the Wedding March himself, whilst to 
my share of the nightly labours fell, besides other duties, 
the task of conducting a selection I arranged for full 
orchestra, military band, and chorus, of Lecocq's Fille de 
Madame Angot, then enormously popular, besides a grand 
selection, also of my own arranging, from Babil and Bijou, 
with, of course, the Spring chorus, for which I managed to 
collect together the twelve original boys, who appeared in 
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their gardeners' dresses — new ones, I need not say, for in a 
twelvemonth they had outgrown the others. 

There will probably be none amongst my readers who 
need. to be reminded that in some instances even the 
greatest public reputations have had small beginnings, but 
few will perhaps be prepared to learn that when Madame 
Antoinette Sterling made her first bow to a London audience 
at Covent Garden in 1873, she was so glad to get a hearing 
that she offered to sing for me without any remuneration 
whatever. It so happened that I had made all my engage- 
ments for the season when this lady called upon me, bearing 
a letter of introduction from Sir Julius Benedict. I was 
compelled, therefore, to give the conventional answer about 
my list of engagements being complete, though I am bound 
to add there was sincerity in the regret I expressed, for I 
should have been really glad to do honour to Sir Julius' 
recommendation. Madame Antoinette Sterling, however, 
seemed determined to carry her point, and the result of her 
renewed entreaty was that I consented to put her name 
down in the programme for one song without payment. 
The singer selected Bach's Cradle Song, and her success 
from the first verse was assured. And so it came about 
that this since famous contralto, who was then wanting to 
make a name in London, offered me her services for one 
week at a nominal salary, just enough to pay for her cabs 
and gloves, an offer, I need not say, I gladly accepted. 
For two songs a night now I should have to pay the same 
artist 30 guineas, or more. 
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Another artist who has since made a name for herself 
also volunteered to sing for her travelling expenses. This, 
was Miss Mary Davies, who came from Cardiff for a Welsh 
festival I gave, when nothing but Welsh music and Welsh 
artists appeared in the programme. The performers 
included the composer, Brindley Richards ; John Thomas, 
the celebrated harpist, with a band of harps : the Welsh 
baritone, Lucas Williams ; the Welsh tenor, Eos Morlais ; 
besides Miss Lizzie Evans, Miss Edith Wynne, and some 
other singers in their Welsh costumes. By way of extra 
sensation, I had the newspaper advertisements translated 
into Welsh. An irreverent friend remarked at the time 
that the success of the festival was due to the fact of my 
having thus fooled the public to the top of its bent. No 
such idea, however, occurred to me, or is likely ever to 
occur to me, for the patronage accorded to me during a 
long career has inspired me with feelings of the deepest 
respect towards the public. But there is probably, after 
all, something of the showman's temperament in every 
manager. 

The season, which had been a brilliant success, closed 
on December 6th, when I gave Jullien's BritisA Army 
Quadrilles. This was performed by the regular orchestra, 
augmented by the following military bands— the Royal 
Artillery, the Scots Fusilier Guards, the Victoria Rifles, the 
4th Middlesex Volunteers, the ist Middlesex Engineers, 
the ist Tower Hamlets, the 21st Surrey Volunteere, the 
9th Kent Artillery, together with the fife, drums, and pipers 
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of the Scots Fusilier Guards. Another special feature of 
the entertainment was the appearance of the tragedian, 
T. Swinbourne, who recited Tennyson's Charge of the Light 
Brigade in the middle of the last figure, to thunders of 
applause. It was a tremendous night, 7000 persons 
having paid for admission, whilst many were turned away 
for lack of accommodation. Among these latter was an old 
friend of my own, Joseph Higham, the well-known brass 
instrument maker of Manchester. On reading the adver- 
tisement about the last performance, Mr. Higham came up 
to London with his wife, thinking to get a private box at 
the box office, and surprise me by their visit, but no 
reserved seats of any kind being obtainable, they had to spend 
their evening elsewhere. They related their experience and 
their disappointment when they called on me the next 
day, before returning home. Mention of the British Army 
Quadrilles, which had, from time to time during the season 
occupied a place on the bill, reminds me that a protest was 
entered against its performance by the proprietor of the 
adjoining Bedford Hotel. The noise of the firing on the 
stone staircase in the last figure was of so resounding a 
nature, that the hotel visitors were said to be prevented 
from sleeping, and an application, I remember, was made 
in the matter to the sitting magistrate at Bow Street. This 
functionary suggested my being written to on the subject. 
Whether the Bedford Hotel customers slept better when 
they got used to the noise, or whether Mrs. Warner 
adopted my suggestion, of distributing a batch of undated 
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admissions to Covent Garden among her early retiring 
visitors, so that they should be kept out of bed till the 
firing was over, I am unable at this lapse of time to state, 
but I am happy to say there was no recurrence of 
complaints from my neighbours. 

Some idea may be formed of this season of concerts if I 
append a list of the principal artists. The sopranos were : 
Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, Madame Sinico, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Grisella Weiss, Miss Emily Soldene, Miss Grace 
Stuart, Madame Rose Bell, Mdlle. Marietta Berthier, 
Madame Blanche Cole, Madame Elena Corani, Miss 
Minnie Curtis, Mdlle. Corndlie d'Anka, Miss Mary 
Davies, Mdlle. Julia de Granville, Miss Alexandra 
Dwight, Mdlle. Mathilde Enequist, Miss Rose Hersee, 
Miss Mary Julian, Miss Adrienne Kortene, Madame 
Florence Lancia, Miss Pattie Laverne, Miss Constance 
Loseby, Mdlle. Linas Martorelli, Mdlle. Julie Marini, Miss 
Catherine Penna, Madame Amy Pettitt, Mdlle. Amalia 
Pitteri, Mdlle. M^lanie Reboux, Madame Pauline Rita, 
Miss Elena San Martino, Miss Florence Shaw, Miss Julie 
Siedle, Miss Annie Sinclair, Mdlle. Jos^ Sherrington, and 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington. 

The contraltos included: Madame Demeric-Lablache, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, Miss Ellen Arnim, Mdlle. 
Victoria Bunsen, Miss Helen d' Alton, Miss Estelle Emrick, 
Madame Enriquez, Miss Adelaide Newton, Miss Grace 
Palmer, Madame Poole, Miss Jenny Pratt, Miss Philippine 
Siedle, Miss Helen Standish, Miss Emma Warwick, Miss 
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Marian Williams, Miss Lizzie Evans, Madame Osborne 
Williams, Mrs. Mathlson Wynne, and Madame Patey, 

The male singers, considerably less numerous than the 
ladies, comprised, however, some good names. Among 
my tenors I had Edward Lloyd, Charles Beverley, W. 
Enderby, George Perren, F. Gaynor, Henry Gordon, 
Selwyn Graham, Alfred Hemming, J. H. Pearson, P. Rayn- 
ham, Wallace Wells, J. Tesseman, C. Stedman, Eos Mor- 
lais, Vernon Rigby, Herr Werrenrath, and Signer G. Guili. 

The baritones were Signor Caravoglia, W. Alsop, Frank 
Celli, Furneaux Cook, Signor F^derici, Frederic Perma, 
L. Wadmore, Jules Lefort, William Lucas, Mr. Patey, 
Signor Bordogni and Signor Gustave Garcia. 

And the basses numbered Signor Foli, Miles Bennett, 
Thomas Birrell, Orlando Christian, A. Herbert, J. Hilton, 
C. E. Tinney, H. A. Pope, and Monad Rocca. 

The list of instrumentalists was also strong enough I 
think to be worth recording. As pianoforte soloists there 
were the Chevalier Antoine de Kontski, Mdlle. Eugdnie 
Benard, Robert Beringer, Fraulein Marie Zetdler, Miss 
Annie Wilson, Miss Bessie Waught, Madame Napoleone 
Voarino, Miss Emily Tate, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Mdlle. 
Marie Secretain, Miss Linda Scates, Mdlle. Carreno, Miss 
Mariane Rock, Miss Julia Muschamp, the Misses Agnes 
and Violet Molyneux, Miss Ada Lester, Miss Flora Heilbron, 
Herr Wilhelm Cohen, Mdlle. Delphine Lebrun, and 
Theodore Ritter. 

The violin soloists were Emile Sauret, Viotti Collins, 
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J. B. Colyns, Alexandre Cornells, B. de Salas, W. H. 
Eayres, Miss Nellie Guibert, Claude Jacquinot, Mdlle. 
Th^rfese Liebe, Herr Peiniger, and Prosper Sainton, 

Other well-known instrumentalists were L. Barrett 
(flute), F. Berry (piccolo), G. Clinton (clarinette), J. Dobell 
(oboe), Van Haute (French-horn), Madame Priscilla Frost 
(harp), J, Levy (cornet), Ernest Bonnay (Xilophone), 
Lasserre (violoncello). Van Biene (violoncello), Paque (vio- 
loncello), W, Pettitt (violoncello), Mdlle. Gabrielle Platteau 
(violoncello), St. Jac6me (flageolet), John Thomas (harp), 
Mme. Lucie Sievers (harmonium), and J. Pittman (organ). 

I have already mentioned one or two conductors who 
assisted me ; the complete list comprised Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
J. Waterson, John Thomas, J. Smyth, Brinley Richards, 
Herr C. Oberthur, Meyer Lutz, Herv^, Josef Gung'l, E. 
Guiraet, A. Duvivier, Frederic Clay, Hamilton Clarke, 
William Carter, Sir Joseph Barnby, and Sir Julius Benedict, 
whilst the chorus master was Signor Lago. 

During this very successful season of promenade con- 
certs, my orchestra and chorus were engaged by the late 
George Watts for an afternoon concert in the month of 
November, at the Dome in Brighton. Mr. Watts also 
entered into arrangements with Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, Mdlle 
Corn61ie d'Anka, and the pianist, Theodore Ritter. As 
we were unable to return in time for the beginning of the 
evening concert, I engaged the full string band of the 
Royal Artillery, under the conductorship of Mr. J, Smyth, 
to carry out the first part of the programme. We had a 
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full attendance at Brighton, and everything went well, 
behind, as well as in front, till Mdlle. Corndlie d'Anka had 
finished singing Sullivan's lovely melody, Once Again, in 
the second part of the programme. Then an unrehearsed 
and somewhat disgraceful scene ensued. The singer had 
been more applauded than any other artist, and her success, 
so, at least, I learnt at the end of the concert, when I went 
to the artists' room, had so aroused the anger of Carlotta 
Patti, that this lady, it was profanely whispered in my ear 
by a member of the orchestra, " was preparing to make it 
hot for me." At a glance I could see that Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti was suffering from a fit of artistic jealousy, but I was 
not prepared for the outburst that ensued. Tearing her 
gloves off literally in pieces, she flung them at my feet, 
vowing she "would never sing another note for me, or 
have her name in a programme with that woman." In the 
ordinary way, for artistic jealousies are matters that 
managers and directors have often to deal with, I should 
have sought to smooth over the difficulty, but I suppose 
I felt a certain resentment at such an onslaught being 
made on me at the close of a fatiguing and very suc- 
cessful performance, and, instead of adopting a con- 
ciliatory tone, I calmly replied, "Well, Madam, if you don't 
sing this evening, I shall not pay you, that is aU." We got 
back to London in plenty of time for the second part of 
the concert, but the prima donna was as good as her word. 
She did not appear that night, which, fortunately for me, 
under the circumstances, was the last of her engagement. 
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Evidently Carlotta Patti never forgave me, I won't say for her 
rival's success, for respecting that I was in no way responsible, 
but for not soothing my prima donna in a pardonable fit of 
temper. And of this I had proof a few years later, when, 
thinking Mdlle. Carlotta Patti would have forgotten the 
matter, I wrote and offered her a good engagement. This 
time she wasted neither time nor temper on me, the word 
"NO," with the signature, " Carlotta Patti," being all that I 
received by way of answer to my letter. But for the fear 
of being accused of lack of gallantry, I should be tempted 
to give other experiences of artistic rivalries between ladies. 
None of them however, I am bound to say, led to any 
estrangement like that which Carlotta Patti so needlessly, it 
has always seemed to me, built up between herself and me. 

At the end of the season, Messrs. A. and S. Gatti 
secured the theatre for the following year, offering me the 
post of conductor, but we did not agree about terms, so the 
arrangement fell through, though we remained good friends, 
and are so to this day. After my season in 1873 there was a 
change of conductor every year, Hervd, Arditi, and Cowen 
appearing in turn, until Sir Arthur Sullivan assumed the 
position, which he kept for several seasons, till, in fact, the 
Gattis gave up promenade concerts. 

In subsequent years my orchestra was engaged for series, 
of concerts in the following towns : Manchester (four series) ; 
Edinburgh (two); Glasgow (two); Newcastle (two); 
Brighton (two) ; and Birmingham, Nottingham, South- 
ampton, Bath, Hastings, and Liverpool, for one series at 
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each place, while single concerts were given at Barnsley, 
Bolton, Winchester, Eastbourne, Sunderland, Stockton-on- 
Tees, Preston, and other places. 

The success of the 1873 season at Covent Garden, where 
I had 30/. a week as conductor, besides my share in the 
profits with the Gattis, and a clear benefit night at the end 
of the season, made me think I was growing suddenly rich, 
and as a consequence, I did what many a man has done 
before me, I set about spending some of this rapidly 
acquired fortune, I started a brougham and horse, for 
convenience, as I argued, in getting about to my business 
in the morning, and also to my evening engagements. 
The stable and coach-house for 40/. " a year were easily 
acquired near our villa in Maida Vale, and the brougham, 
which cost 130/., was likewise quickly purchased; but 
when it came to buying the steed that was to drive me, like 
the wind, wherever I might want to go, then, for want of 
proper judgment probably, I came hopelessly to grief. 
And yet I gave a good price to a horse-dealer in Kilburn 
for what was sold to me as a five years old mare, and 
with which, in exchange for my money, I had a batch 
of testimonials, together with a pedigree. I thought 
things promised well, but my fine-looking gray steed had not 
taken me many times across the park, before the coach- 
man discovered vicious tendencies in her, and she started 
kicking one morning so furiously that the man lost all 
control over her, with the result that we came into collision 
with a brougham. As we had a shaft broken I got rid of 
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the lovely gray mare, for about what she would have 
fetched at the knacker's yard, and I thought I should be 
safer in my next venture if I appealed to a friend to help 
me in my choice. I thereupon asked the advice of a 
captain in the Honourable Artillery, of which corps I was 
bandmaster ; but as he happened to be also a horse-dealer 
in Eaton Square, friendship, I soon found, was sacrificed to 
business, for the animal I paid my friend 90/. for, though 
it had trotted briskly enough round the square when shown 
to me, immediately developed signs of fatigue and decay. 
The veterinary I called in said the poor beast was suffering 
from a long-standing internal disease, from which it might 
never recover. So through the mediation of Aldridge, 
where I sent the horse for sale, I recovered 12/. of the 90/. 
my nine years old chestnut had cost me. In neither case, 
I may say, had my choice been guided by cheapness of 
price, or by any particular marks of beauty in the animals 
selected. Indeed, a friend, better skilled in horseflesh than 
myself, pointed out that the five years old mare had long 
mule-like ears, which not only detracted from her beauty, 
but also denoted obstinacy ; whereas my Honourable 
Artillery friend's horse, with its long legs and neck seemed, 
so the ladies of my family said, to have something of the 
giraffe about it. Still I was not to be daunted, and my 
third venture in horseflesh (another chestnut, with "reputed 
splendid action, and for which I paid 60/.), appeared at 
first to be likely to make us forget all the trouble we had 
had with his two predecessors. The dream, however, was 

N 
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not to be realized. The high-stepper was willing, but 
frisky — too frisky in fact, for, before I had had it a month, 
it dashed round the corner of Bow Street one afternoon in 
such fashion as to break one of its legs, besides completely 
wrecking the brougham. In despair, I gave up driving 
my own brougham. I discharged the coachman, paid six 
months' rent for the stables, and fell back once more in a 
spirit of perfect contentment, as well as of relief, upon the 
less stylish, but more economical hansom. If brougham 
driving had done anything for me, it was to detract from 
rather than add to my dignity. 

In 1874 I was engaged as conductor of the Philharmonic 
Theatre, Islington, for the run of Lecocq's popular opera, 
Girofld-Girofla, where I had an orchestra of thirty musicians, 
and an efficient chorus under the late Mr. Pittman. The 
double role of Girofi^-Girofla was played by Miss Julia 
Mathews, an excellent singer and very piquant actress, but 
her complete success was somewhat marred by the acute 
rheumatism from which she suffered to the point of martyr- 
dom. It was painful, I remember, to see her struggling 
through the part at rehearsals, and it was a veritable tour 
deforce that enabled her to conceal her suffering from the 
public. The Marasquino of the cast was a young tenor 
named Fisher, and Rosenthal made a splendid Moorzouk. 

Early -in the following year, that is to say in January, 
1875, I accepted an engagement for a series of afternoon 
and evening concerts at the Waverley Market in Edinburgh, 
the manager, a Mr. N , who treated with me in the 
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matter, coming armed with all sorts of recommendations. 
I should probably under any circumstances have accepted 
the credentials oiifered, but when, in addition, a cheque for 
100/. in advance was paid, together with return railway 
tickets for my sixty musicians, I felt that I was running but 
little risk, and the arrangements were speedily concluded. 
The instalments agreed upon, however, were not kept up, 
and I had the greatest difficulty in obtaining anything but 
occasional small sums. When the last day came, in the 
interests of my musicians, I plainly told the manager in 
question that if the account was not settled in the after- 
noon there would be no performance at night. This pro- 
duced another trifle on account, with a positive promise of 
a full settlement at the end of the first part of the concert. 
But when the interval came it was discovered that the 
worthy manager was not in the building, and whilst I sat 
waiting to see if a messenger would come with the money, 
the audience in some way got to learn what the delay 
meant and started hissing. The hissing subsided directly 
I made my appearance in front of the orchestra to explain 
how matters stood, and when I gave the signal to my men 
to stand up and play God Save the Queen there was an 
outburst of applause, which was followed again by more 
hissing and groaning when we left the orchestra, the seats 
being completely broken and torn up. 

My troubles, however, had not ended here, for upon 
inquiry at the station we found, when we wanted to be sure 
of having room in the night train, that although the return 

N 3 
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tickets had been issued, the full amount not having been 
paid, the half tickets would not be available. Expostulation 
was unavailing. These were the facts, and the balance of 
45/. I was told must be paid before my men could pass the 
turnstiles. I was in a fix, for I knew no one in Edinburgh, 
and, having settled the salaries of the musicians out of my 
own pocket in the afternoon, I had only the sum of 15/. 
left in my purse. Fortunately my flute player, John Rad- 
cliffe, had a friend in the city, and with my promissory note 
for 30/. the loan was in this way eifected. I took the pre- 
caution of paying the railway company the 45/. under pro- 
test, and on returning to town I instructed my solicitor to 
adopt measures for recovering the amount. The case never 
came on for hearing, the claim, together with costs, being 
paid by the railway company. Of the absconding manager 
I have heard nothing since ; it is needless, therefore, to say 
that I lost the money I advanced for the men's salaries. 

Some years later I paid another visit to Edinburgh, when 
another unusual experience occurred. It was not a money 
worry, however, this time, nor did I exact any payment in 
advance, for I had to do with Mr. H. E. Moss, a manager 
both well and favourably known in Edinburgh. But on 
arriving at the same Waverley Market I was not a little sur- 
prised to find that my concerts were to be supplemented by 
a number of variety shows. I awaited events, and at 
seven o'clock I began as usual with God Save the Queen, 
which was played to a crowded house, all the reserved 
seats even being occupied. The band then played the 
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march from Le Frophlte, which was followed by the Zampa 
overture. So far well, but when the clarinette player 
began his solo this was drowned by the noise of a powerful 
steam organ belonging to a round-about at the other end of 
the building, that was thundering forth Coborn's popular 
ditty, " Two Lovely Black Eyes. ' ' This sudden interruption 
made the visitors jump up in their seats to see where the 
noise came from, and there was nothing left for me but to 
stop the band and sit down. Sending for the manager, I 
explained to him that a b^nd of trained musicians could 
not play to such an accompaniment as was then going on, 
and it was at once arranged that, during my concerts for 
an hour in the afternoon and an hour in the evening, all the 
other entertainments should be suspended. I never after- 
wards heard " Two Lovely Black Eyes " played anywhere, 
even on street organs, without recalling that awful din at 
the Waverley Market. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Van Biene — His early struggles — His itinerant playing in 
the streets of London — ^Villa St. Avit — Promenade concerts 
at Manchester — Removing to Leicester Square — Tercen- 
tenary of Rubens' birth at Antwerp — Concerts at the 
Aquarium — ^A short season of concerts at the Queen's 
Theatre — Absconding directors — Covent Garden concerts 
in 1878 — Mrs. Weldon — ^A season of concerts in Madrid 
-—Death of my father — Mrs. Weldon at Covent Garden 
again in 1879 — Commencement of difficulties — Litigation 
— Riviere versus Weldon — Law costs, 4000/. 

In the long list of musicians that appeared at the Covent 
Garden concerts of 1873, referred to in the last chapter, 
was Augusta Van Biene, the great violoncellist, and manager 
at the present time of some half a dozen first-rate touring 
companies. Van Biene, like a number of clever artists, 
tasted the bitters of life at the outset of his career, when, as 
a very young man, he came to London in search of fortune. 
I made his acquaintance first in 1867 at the Alhambra, 
through one of the directors sending the young Dutchman 
to me to see if I could give him an engagement in my 
orchestra. Van Biene spoke English fairly well, and 
French with fluency, and as soon as I heard him play I 
was convinced of his talent as a soloist, but as I already 
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had six violoncello players in my orchestra, none of whom 
were likely to leave, it was impossible for me to offer him 
a position then. However, I promised to bear his name 
in mind, and to recommend him or engage him the very 
first opportunity I had — a promise I was happily able to 
redeem soon after. 

Auguste Van Biene's early London history is, I con- 
sider, so interesting and so pathetic, that I am tempted to 
put one or two incidents connected with it before my 
readers, feeling sure that my old friend, whose permission 
I know I need not ask for making use of his name, will 
forgive me for recalling these sad souvenirs. His story, 
as he told it to me in 1867, was that he had not been 
many months in England, though those few months had 
appeared an age of mental suffering. He had no money, 
was alone, and friendless, and only a feeling of ambition 
and energy had kept him from utter despair. " I lived," 
said Van Biene, "in a garret in Northumberland Court, 
Charing Cross, and one day, when I was both hungry and 
sad, I heard a man singing in the street. At the same 
instant, owing to a rush of warm air from the window, I smelt 
the odour of a dinner cooking. Suddenly, I formed a reso- 
lution. I borrowed a stool from the landlady, and with my 
violoncello under my arm, I went into the street. I walked 
a longish distance before I could muster courage to sit 
down and play, but at last I did, and as soon as I had put 
my cap on the ground, I began playing, and put all my soul 
into.the performance I remember. As Goethe says, it was 
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' Art for bread.' One by one coppers were dropped in 
front of me, and I continued playing till it grew dark, 
hunger and sorrow having, for the time, rendered me 
oblivious of all but my instrument. When at last I stopped, 
and looked down to count the money, it was to find that 
the threepenny pieces and coppers amounted to nearly 
seven shillings — a princely fortune for me. I walked away, 
and went in search of food, which I ate ravenously in the 
street under the shade of approaching night, and then, as a 
long desired treat, I bought half an ounce of tobacco and 
some cigarette papers. I continued this system of street 
playing for several days, taking care to vary my route, 
and usually also to get as far away from the West-End as I 
could, for fear of being recognized by the few musicians 
whose acquaintance I had made. This street playing 
brought very unequal returns. Some days I made 5^., 
some days as much as 20s. One afternoon, however, I 
ventured into Hanover Square, and I had not long settled 
down to play one of my best pieces, when I was addressed 
.by a gentleman, who asked me, 'Why I did this?' 
' Parce que j'ai faim,' I replied, truthfully. In giving me 
his card, which bore the name of Costa, my interlocutor told 
me to call and see him. This, therefore, was the origin of 
my engagement in Sir Michael Costa's orchestra at Covent 
Garden." 

Another curious incident that happened to this struggling 
musician was the following. Encouraged by a short spell 
of prosperity. Van Biene had married, and then misfortune 
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having again pursued him, he found himself once more 
entirely without money, when an offer of two guineas was 
made to him to play at a concert. " After the concert," 
says Van Biene, " I was paid the two guineas, and I started 
for home with a light heart, carrying my 'cello some two 
miles in order to get within a two-shilling cab fare of my 
abode. After paying the cabman, I bounded into the 
room, and chatted with my wife as to the purchases we would 
make, and the little debts we could discharge with the two 
sovereigns which I hastened to throw in her lap. Imagine 
our consternation when I found I had only the two shillings. 
In paying the cabman in the dark I must have given him 
the two sovereigns in mistake for the shillings. It was 
a terrible blow, and my fortitude gave way, and this, despite 
the fact that my wife tried to cheer me by speaking hope- 
fully of our future. I wept till nearly morning. I could not 
help it." 

These days of privation, disappointment, and gloom have, 
happily, long ended, and fortune has since smiled on the 
talented violoncellist. In fact. Van Biene's popularity as a 
player soon enabled him to save money enough to purchase 
the acting rights of Chassaigne's operetta Falka, and tour- 
ing in the provinces with success, he was soon in a position 
to engage a second company, with like results. After a 
long run, Falka was replaced by Lecoq's Fepita, which 
also did very well, and, at a comparatively recent date, the 
enterprising touring manager entered into arrangements 
with the director of the Gaiety Theatre, to secure the sole 
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provincial rights of the following Gaiety burlesques : Faust- 
up-fo-date, Ruy Bias, Carmen-up-to-date, Cinder Ellen up 
too late, also the comic opera Blue-eyed Susan, and Plan- 
quette's Rip Van Winkle, in which last-named opera Van 
Biene himself played the principal part. The Adelphi 
drama, The Lights of Home, is another of the pieces acquired 
by Van Biene, whose most remarkable achievement, how- 
ever, I consider, to have been his performance in 1892 of 
the part of Paul Borinski in The Broken Melody, which was 
written specially to introduce some violoncello solos. 

After the manner of his countrymen, Van Biene has 
shown great aptitude for learning foreign languages — he 
speaks five, I believe, fluently — and the once itinerant 
player, from being a clever soloist, and a sound musician, 
has been able, so to speak, to translate himself, in turn, into 
a soloist, a conductor, an actor and a manager, and to 
make his mark in each capacity. It is no ordinary man 
who can do this, and with this small tribute to the talent of 
an old friend, I will now dismiss him, not, however, with- 
out expressing the hope that his well deserved popularity 
may continue. 

The year 1874 was productive of no particular artistic 
event in my career. Indeed, the chief circumstance in it 
that recurs to my mind was the very unromantic if not 
minor one of a removal from Maida Vale to a pretty villa 
at Gipsy Hill, near the Crystal Palace. Here, at the Villa 
St. Avit, after spending a considerable sum of money on 
the garden, my wife and myself settled down for some years. 
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The designation of the house St. Avit was, I need not say, 
a source of perpetual trouble with the local tradespeople, 
none of whom pronounced it properly, and over and over 
again I regretted having given it the name of the church of 
my village. One yields, however, to these little sentimental 
caprices sometimes, and without knowing why. I had quite 
a catalogue of whims in connection with the purchase of this 
new residence, not the least of which was the transmission 
from Aix-en-Othe, in the summer of 1874, of 200 fruit- 
trees for planting in the garden. Of course it was carrying 
coals to Newcastle, but the most prosaic of men give 
way at times to silly indulgencies, with no other plea than 
the weak one of sentiment to excuse them. In arranging 
the house, rooms were set apart for two of my intimate 
friends who had been in the habit of spending their summer 
holidays in England. These were Arban, the well known 
professor of the cornet at the Paris Conservatoire, and 
Arraand Gouzien.the Government inspector of subventioned 
theatres in France. When everything was in proper order, 
with a pink room allotted to Arban, and a blue room to 
Gouzien, my wife issued invitations for a house-warming, 
which was to consist of a supper and dance. The printed 
invitation cards were very widely distributed with a view, of 
course, also to drawing attention to the change of address. 
In this way invitations were sent to these two old friends in 
Paris, and great was our surprise, and also our joy, I may 
add, to see them arrive when we were all in the middle of 
supper. They had had their invitations only the night 
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before, and had started, on the spur of the moment, by the 
morning mail, and without having time to announce their 
arrival. The pink and the blue rooms, would, in the ordinary- 
course on such an occasion, have been appropriated by 
some other friends, but the Paris travellers were imme- 
diately escorted to their respective apartments, for all 
the world as if the party had been organized especially in 
their honour. Women are, somehow, 'full of resource on 
such occasions. Arban and Gouzien are only memories 
now, for both these dear friends, alas ! are dead. 

At Easter, in 1875, I gave a series of promenade con- 
certs in Manchester, taking (in partnership with my old 
friend Joseph Higham, the celebrated brass instrument 
maker in the town) the Prince's Theatre for the purpose. 
This is one of the prettiest theatres in England, and, at the 
time I speak of, it was under the direction of the actor 
Charles Calvert. We had an orchestra of seventy musicians, 
besides the reed band of the ist Manchester Volunteers, 
of which Higham was bandmaster, and an efficient chorus. 
The leader and solo violin was M. Vivien, a professor at 
the Conservatoire at Libge ; Levy was the solo cornet, and 
several of the principal performers came expressly from 
Paris and Brussels. We had crowded houses, and the 
season was a big success. Once a week I gave Macfarren's 
Oratorio, John the Baptist. It was then new, and with 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Poole, George 
Perren, and Wadmore in the cast it was a great draw. As 
we were, I am sure, indebted for some of our success to 
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the ability and exertion of my acting manager, W. B. 
Healey, who is now a concert agent, I am glad to have 
the opportunity of making this acknowledgment to the old 
friend who was instrumental in enabling us to clear 400/. by 
the season. 

The following year, at the same season, that is to say at 
Easter, Charles Calvert called to see me in London for the 
purpose of explaining to me his plans for another season of 
promenade concerts, his project being to undertake all the 
responsibility himself, and to pay me a good salary for my 
services, I fixed my price at 50/, a week, and, these terms 
being accepted, I arranged for an orchestra equal to my 
own of the previous season, except that Levy, the cornet 
player, who in the meantime had gone to New York, had 
to be replaced by the best man I could get, and this was 
Mr. Chavannes, the French player, who, from that time till 
now, has held the position of solo cornet at the Monte 
Carlo concerts. I am not going for a moment to infer that 
Calvert did not understand management as well as myself, 
for whereas I have never had any extraordinary confidence 
in my own talent in this direction, Calvert, on the other 
hand, had attained undoubted celebrity as an actor-manager. 
But for all that, the second season of promenade concerts 
at the Prince's Theatre was not a financial success, and 
yet an original idea that Calvert had of putting a dozen 
tableaux representing scenes from Shakespearean plays at 
the back of the orchestra, where visitors in promenading 
round could see them, was at once a novelty and an 
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attraction. Where, however, I thought he went wrong 
was in doubling the prices as he did. Visitors to the 
promenade had to pay 2s. instead of is., and the same 
rule prevailed in other parts of the house. As a con- 
sequence the concerts were badly attended, and though at 
the end of a fortnight a return was made to the old scale of 
charges, still the public was not to be wooed back, and the 
season resulted in a loss of 600/. 

An event of some importance, in what I will call the 
commercial portion of my career, occurred about the same 
period. It was the removal of the business firm of Rivifere 
and Hawkes from Soho Square to much larger and more 
commodious premises at 28, Leicester Square. Our stock 
of musical instruments had increased to such an extent 
that the three floors of the roomy premises in Soho Square 
were no longer enough to hold them, so when I saw that 
the building adjoining the Alhambra was to let, we were 
not long in settling about the lease. The premises, which 
have a large frontage on the square, reach, as does the 
Alhambra, back to Castle Street. They had been used as a 
drill hall by a regiment of Artillery Volunteers, and although 
all sorts of difficulties presented themselves with regard to the 
amount of remodelling the place would have to undergo, we 
did not hesitate, for the rent was comparatively low, namely 
400/. a year, including large underground cellars. And 
events justified our decision, for we soon sub-let the upper 
part of the house to a wine merchant who had access to 
the cellars in Castle Street. This arrangement left us with 
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very little rent to pay for our share, though we had spent 
about 1500/. in converting what had been a drill shed, used 
for cannon practice, into handsome show rooms. The 
house in Soho Square, which is freehold, and belonged then 
to the firm, became my exclusive property, money being 
wanted in the business for the extension of " The Musical 
Progress." I bought it therefore out of money I had mean- 
while saved, and this house is my property still. 

For some years it had been my habit to take a summer 
holiday on the Continent with my wife. We thus, in turn, 
visited Belgium, Germany, Italy, Switzerland and Spain. 
In August, 1877, we set out for Belgium, for it was my 
desire to be in Antwerp on the occasion of the grand fStes 
given on the third centenary of the birth of the great Belgian 
painter, Rubens. I can recall, as if it were but yesterday, 
the festival held on the Place Verte, in the centre of which 
stands the statue of Rubens. All the principal performers 
from the different choral societies of Belgium took part in 
the celebration, to the number of over 3000. Pierre Benoit, 
who conducted, wrote a magnificent cantata for the occa- 
sion, and everything promised well for a splendid enter- 
tainment. At one time in the evening, however, it seemed 
as if the weather was bent on marring the event, but as the 
hour for beginning approached, the storm cleared as if by 
enchantment, the clouds dispersed, and a grand al-fresco 
fiSte was the result. M. Benoit took the opportunity of 
introducing the Carillon into his Cantata (Antwerp, as my 
readers will know, is celebrated for its set of bells), using 
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for the purpose the actual bells of the adjoining cathedral. 
Four trumpeters were also posted on the tower of the 
church, and played a very important part in the Cantata. 
The effect of the finale was grand in the extreme, an im- 
mense volume of music being produced by the combined 
bands as they played a special arrangement of the Belgian 
national air, " La Brabangone." The next day we attended a 
concert in the Zoological Gardens, when, upon my praising 
a march named JEn Avant, it was offered to me by M. 
Painpar^, the conductor, for publication at " The Musical 
Progress " — an offer I gladly accepted, publishing the march 
and calling it " Forward," by Doppler. 

On returning to London in the autumn of 1877 I gave, 
at my own risk, four grand orchestral concerts at the 
Westminster Aquarium on four consecutive Saturdays. I 
enlarged the orchestra to eighty musicians, and engaged 
all the principals from Paris. Besides good singers, I 
secured the band of the Coldstream Guards, and the 
experiment, which was a distinct novelty, proved a 
success, 14,000 visitors passing the turnstiles for the first 
concert. The net profits for the four concerts amounted 
to 300/., and I much regretted being unable to accept the 
offer made to me by the directors of the Aquarium to 
continue the experiment. But I was bound by agreement 
to conduct a four weeks' season of promenade concerts at 
the Queen's Theatre. It was at one of my Aquarium 
concerts that Miss Georgina Burns, who has since become 
famous, made her d'ebut in London by singing a little 
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Scotch duet with her sister, Miss Cora Stuart. Colonel 
Mapleson, however, arranged to continue the Saturday 
concerts I had begun at the Aquarium, and the Italian 
opera season being over, he was able to have some of the 
star vocalists from Her Majesty's Theatre, with Signer 
Arditi as conductor. Still the concerts were a failure, not 
certainly owing to lack of quality in the entertainment, but 
for the same reason that had proved disastrous the year 
before at the Prince's Theatre, Manchester. The admission 
was fixed at 2s., and is. being the accepted price for 
promenade concerts, the public showed their resentment of 
the change by staying away. 

My experience at the Queen's Theatre made me still 
further regret having been unable to continue at the 
Aquarium, for it was altogether a disastrous affair for me 
in Long Acre. And yet the names of the four promoters 
of the scheme looked well on paper. They were Mr. N., a 
City banker, Mr. 8., a brewer, Count d'A., and Mr. B., 
who was spoken of as the manager. Matters started swim- 
mingly enough, and everything seemed to augur well for a 
good season. I engaged in my orchestra Cornells, the pro- 
fessor of the violin at the Brussels Conservatoire, as leader, 
with Van Biene as principal violoncello, and amongst a host 
of clever musicians I had the late Alfred Cellier as sub- 
conductor, and Mdlle. Ida Servais, a brilliant soprano, and 
a daughter of the celebrated Belgian violoncellist, as star 
vocalist. There was nothing to complain of for the first 
fortnight, seeing that the salaries were paid on Saturday at the 

o 
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regular time; but, at the end of the third week, only part of 
the money was forthcoming, and I was put off with a positive 
promise for the payment of the balance. The over-due 
account, however, was not paid at the beginning of the fourth 
weekj and, yet, for my own sake, I did not like to break faith 
with the public by stopping the concerts, so we went on. 
The last night, by arrangement, was set apart for my benefit, 
and with the kind assistance of several leading and favourite 
artists, I was able to advertise a most attractive programme. 
With a view, as I thought, of taking all necessary precautions, 
I had our book-keeper from Leicester Square to look after 
the receipts, and my old friend D'Oyly Carte volunteered 
to come and survey matters for me in front of the house. 
Disaster, therefore, seemed to be impossible, but it never- 
theless came. I found the house quite full on my arrival 
for the concert, and I was, moreover, put in good temper 
by the garlands of flowers I found ornamenting my con- 
ductor's desk, not to mention a handsome bouquet that was 
placed in front of my wife's box. The first part of the 
concert over, I naturally hastened round to the front to 
learn something about the figures, and was horrified to 
learn that the four worthy directors and managers had 
cleared out, taking care before their departure to pocket 
every shilling of the receipts. Nor was this all, for the 
brokers were in the building for rent, and among the things 
seized was an Erard's grand piano. I felt considerably 
discouraged, I own, but I made an appointment for all the 
musicians and vocalists who had taken part in the concerts 
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to meet me on the following Monday afternoon. Mean- 
while I got together the necessary sum to pay everybody, 
and this amounted to nearly 600/. I have never seen any 
of these four directors since, and all I have ever learnt of 
them was that the " city banker " was soon afterwards in 
the bankruptcy court for 40,000/. 

I did not long remain discouraged after the events just 
related, for in 1878 I tempted Fortune once more by 
renting Covent Garden for five weeks from the Messrs. 
Gatti, for a series of promenade concerts to commence on 
October 5 th. I engaged a large orchestra, augmented by 
a military band of forty, half of the men being selected 
from the Scots Guards and the other half from the Royal 
Artillery. I had also a chorus of forty voices under the 
direction of Mr. J. Pittman. There was a good violin 
player for each week, namely, Herr E. Remenyi (a Hun- 
garian), M. Vivien (a Belgian), M. Sainton (the recently 
deceased French violin leader), Mdlle. Vaillant (a French- 
woman), and Mr. Carrodus, the great English player. Van 
Biene was my principal violoncello, and M. Chavannes the 
solo cornet. I introduced to the British public at these 
concerts the novelty of Mengeot Brothers' new double- 
piano grand, which was played by M. Jules Zarebski, the 
celebrated Polish pianist, a pupil of Liszt. This wonderful 
instrument, which, at the time I speak of, was the only one 
in existence, was brought over from the Paris Exhibition 
expressly for my concerts. In this novel instrument two 
key-boards are placed one above the other, as with an 
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organ, the lower sounding notes as on the ordinary piano, 
and the upper just as if the strings were reversed, the treble 
being where the bass always is, the bass where the treble 
is. The object is to bring notes of opposite pitch into 
immediate juxtaposition, so that they may be reached with 
greater facility and sureness than is the case with the single 
keyboard. 

It was during this same season that Mrs. Weldon made 
her first appearance at my concerts at Covent Garden, a 
circumstance that marked a new and a disastrous era in 
my professional career. Mrs. Weldon had just been 
attracting a good deal of public attention in the news- 
papers owing to the discussions that had arisen concerning 
her husband, M. Gounod, and the mad doctors, and when 
she offered to sing for me, thinking her name would be a 
draw, I accepted with a certain feeling of gratification the 
lady's services for the last fortnight of my season. Mrs. 
Weldon wanted no remuneration, the only condition she 
imposed being permission to distribute in the theatre a 
certain number of circulars and to have a few posters put 
about relating to some meetings to be held at her house. 
However, though the lady accepted no salary, I felt it only 
right to send her a cheque by way of donation to her 
orphanage, and the season ended thus and without any 
trouble whatever occurring. I had a very full house for 
my benefit, one of the items on the programme being a 
selection from Sullivan's opera, H.M.S. Pinafore, which 
was then quite new, and that was performed in front of the 
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orchestra by the artists from the Op^ra Comique in costume 
(by permission of D'Oyly Carte) ; another attraction being 
a selection from Planquette's Cloches de Corneville, which 
was also rendered in costume by the Globe company (by 
permission of Mr. A. Henderson). An extra night was 
given on November 4th for the benefit of my acting 
manager, the late Mr. Samuel Hayes, the occasion being 
marked by the first appearance at the Covent Garden 
promenade concerts of the great English tenor, Sims 
Reeves. 

At the conclusion of the season I arranged for a series of 
concerts at the Dome at Brighton, where I took with me 
my full orchestra, the chorus, and the principal singers from 
Covent Garden, including Mrs. Weldon, who was then 
quite on friendly terms with my wife and myself. 

The next year brought a certain change with it for me, 
as, in the spring of 1879, through the agency of M. Para- 
vicini, I went to conduct some grand orchestral concerts 
at the Theatre del Principe Alfonso, in Madrid. I shall 
never forget our long journey from Paris to Bayonne, or 
the still longer one from the French frontier to Madrid. 
On leaving St. Sebastian I took care to appeal to the guard 
of the train respecting our luggage, and was assured by that 
civil official, who happened to be a German, that "it would 
be all right," his concluding remark being, " Ya, I jell 
dake gare of ze pig drunk." I understood him to mean 
the big trunk, and settled down again with my wife, who 
accompanied me, to endure, with what equanimity we could, 
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more tobacco fumes from the Spanish Hidalgos who filled 
the first-class compartment we were in, and literally choked 
us with their smoking. On arriving at Madrid, however, 
neither the big trunk nor a portmanteau we had were any- 
where to be found, and we had to make our way without 
them to the Hotel de Paris, where I had secured rooms, 
and where we patiently awaited events. Telegrams were 
sent to the frontier, but for days there was no trace of the 
missing luggage, and we were reduced to the unpleasant 
necessity of buying ready-made articles of clothing from 
day to day. I even regretted my wife's good habit of having 
no hand-bags or portable luggage to look after on our long 
journey, for we should have been right glad, at least, to 
have had pocket-handkerchiefs and slippers at the end of 
oiir journey without having to send out and buy them. 
However, when the day for the first concert approached 
and the luggage was still missing, I began to get uneasy, 
for I fully realized that I should cut a sorry figure in a drab 
travelling suit in the centre of an orchestra. Such a disaster 
as this would have been was, fortunately, averted, owing to 
the kindness of an English visitor to the hotel, a Mr. 
Higston. This gentleman had heard of the plight we were 
in, and as he happened to be about my height and size, 
and turned out also to be a neighbour, he living at Croydon, 
and ourselves at Gipsy Hill, he was good enough to offer 
me the use of a dress suit, an offer that, under the circum- 
stances, I gladly accepted. Indeed, it seemed as if I should 
be wearing my newly-found friend's suit out for him, for 
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another week elapsed before the strayed luggage came to 
hand, and then no reason was given for the long delay 
that had occurred. The large box and the portmanteau 
were both delivered at the hotel unlocked, though the 
contents were intact. However, with the professional part 
of my visit to Madrid I was fully content. The eighty 
musicians I had under me were mostly recruited from the 
Grand Op^ra, and were, without exception, uncommonly 
good performers, especially as regards the stringed instru- 
ment players. One of the violinists, for instance, named 
Brindis de Salas, so pleased me (he was a native of Cuba, 
and the owner of an ebony black skin) that I engaged him 
as a soloist for my next season at Covent Garden. By 
way of attraction at the concerts, I introduced several 
novelties to the Madrilenes ; these included Delibes' ballet, 
Sylvia, which was performed at Madrid for the first time by 
me, also a berceuse by Dunkler, Au bord de la mer, which 
had to be repeated three times whenever it was in the pro- 
gramme, a circumstance that was due, in part, I am sure, 
to the exquisite violoncello playing of a Belgian in the band. 
There was, besides, a pastoral fantasia entitled, A summer 
day in Norway, which was equally well received. 

I am not going to commit the heresy of saying that 
neither Madrid, in particular, nor Spain, in general, pleased 
me, for, from the artistic point of view, Spain offers a deal 
to attract and delight the foreigner, but the bull-fights seemed 
to me then, and have seemed to me ever since, to be a 
sickening, brutal, and a degrading spectacle. I had heard 
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of the excitement prevailing amongst men and women 
alike at these bull-fights, that are held in all the leading 
towns on Sundays, but till I witnessed the scene for myself, 
I could not conceive all the horrors attendant upon it. 
I failed to induce my wife to go near the arenas except 
on a Monday, when I wanted to show her the building ; 
and our selection of Monday proved to be unfortunate, 
for, though there was no performance, we saw workmen 
scraping and washing away the gory mess left from the 
previous day, and preparing the place for the next " enter- 
tainment." 

The museums, churches, and palaces, however, atoned, 
to my way of thinking, for a deal that was disagreeable in 
other respects in Madrid, where what amused me perhaps 
most of all was the way in which the bands played, as they 
marched in front of their respective regiments. For instance, 
they will play a march in the movement of a galop, and 
play it so quickly that the soldiers, while marching, seem 
to be performing feats of gymnastics. It was really a funny 
sight. The cavalry officers, too, are peculiar-looking men 
from their shortness of stature. Their small legs and spurs 
six inches long give them a particularly droll appearance. 
I came home from Spain with the impression, among others, 
that cattle are badly treated in that country, especially 
the horses and mules, which have all a very dilapidated 
and worn-out look. We returned to France vid Barcelona, 
which struck me as being a prettier town than Madrid, 
and then, after staying at Narbonne and Perpignan, we 
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found ourselves at Marseille, whence we branched off to 
Cannes, to join my old friend Paul Brick. Before, however, 
we had time to settle down at Cannes for a little rest I was 
summoned to the bedside of my father at Nogent. He 
died in 1879, as had my mother in 1870, in the H6tel de 
Jerusalem, already referred to in the opening chapter as 
the birthplace of the Blacque family. The hotel, with 
other property, having come to my mother on the death of 
my grandmother in 1861, my parents at once left Paris and 
took up their residence at Nogent, and here it was my 
mother spent the last years of her life, seemingly oblivious 
of the tragic scenes she had witnessed as a girl, for her 
intellect had become enfeebled, and she passed her time 
knitting busily and singing old ditties as she sat plying her 
needles. My father, on the other hand, was both physically 
and mentally robust. His constitution, in fact, was so 
sound that he was in the habit, when more than eighty years 
of age, of spending a month with me in London during 
the summer; travelling alone, too, if friends did not 
happen to be coming by the same train. For the last two 
or three years of his life, however, 1 it was I who went to see 
him, instead of his coming to me. 

During my stay abroad, and principally whilst I was at 
Madrid, I kept up a close correspondence with Mrs. Weldon, 
respecting the projects for the next season at Covent Garden, 
for I had taken the theatre again from the Gattis for a 
series of promenade concerts. One of the points urged 
by Mrs. Weldon was an increased chorus, her suggestion 
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being that it should consist, for the most part, of amateurs, 
with some paid leaders. She wanted it to be called 
" Mrs. Weldon's Choir," and to let the amateurs, by way of 
remuneration, have admission tickets given them, for dis- 
tribution amongst their friends. Thinking the idea a good 
one, I acquiesced in it, and the correspondence on the 
subject was carried on in the most friendly fashion, Mrs. 
Weldon addressing me as " Men Gdndral," and I her as 
" Lieutenante." By wayof exparim;nt withthe new system 
I gave three Saturday concerts in August at the Crystal 
Palace, and though they resulted in a loss, I was by no 
means discouraged, but carried out the arrangement pro- 
posed, Mrs. Weldon coming often in company with her 
inseparable friend, Madame Menier, whilst the negotia- 
tions were pending, to stay with my wife and myself at Gipsy 
Hill, which enabled us, while talking matters over, better to 
mature our plans than we could do by correspondence. 

The season, which began in October, 1879. opened well, 
for besides a good orchestra I had a number of noted 
singers. The American soprano. Miss Emma Thursby, was 
the star, her salary for the entire series of concerts being 
100/. a week. Her voice had scarcely the required volume 
for so huge a theatre as that of .Covent Garden, but her 
engagement was nevertheless a success, and associated with 
her was Mdlle. Hamackers, a Belgian soprano, from 
the Brussels Opera House, besides Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, Miss Hope Glen, Miss Helen d' Alton .and Miss 
Mary Cummings; also Mrs. Georgina Weldon, with her 
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choir of 120 voices. Van Biene was again my principal 
violoncellist, and Cornelis the solo violin and leader. 

The trouble I had with that choir I shall never forget. It 
was terrible, and baffles all description. Still, I did not lose 
heart, though my patience was sorely tried by Mrs. Weldon, 
who, from the commencement of the season, had completely 
changed her tactics with me. Her manner, in short, had 
become unbearable, and the small daily quibbles that arose 
speedily developed into angry disputes till the climax came, 
when arrangements were being made for the lady's benefit, 
this being one of the conditions of her agreement. Mrs. 
Weldon had the audacity, for I can call it nothing else, to 
write me a formal letter announcing that she would dispense 
with my services on the occasion in question, it being her 
intention to conduct my orchestra herself. This was the 
last straw, and, determined to put an end to the annoyance 
caused by this lady's vagaries, without further ado I dis- 
missed her and her choir with her. I will not weary the 
reader with a recital of the numerous petty vexations I 
endured at Mrs. Weldon's hands, but will leave him to form 
his own opinion on the subject by submitting one of many 
similar acts to his consideration. On stepping into the 
orchestra one evening, I observed that, in addition to the 
usual programme, which was white, the visitors were all 
possessed of a yellow circular, which I could see was being 
very generally and attentively scanned. The overture ended, 
I appealed to my secretary for an explanation, and with 
reluctance he told me the pamphlet, which was of a 
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vilifying character, and referring to me, had been distributed 
at Mrs, Weldon's instigation to every visitor entering the 
building. How I got to the end of my programme that 
night I am unable to say, for the tension to my nerves was 
almost more than I could bear, but, instinctively, I felt that 
the sympathies of the house were with me, a feeling that 
subsequent events fully justified, and that I now humbly and 
gratefully acknowledge. 

At this juncture I had, of course, no alternative but to 
give orders that Mrs. Weldon should henceforward be re- 
fused admitance to the theatre, and consequently, when she 
made her appearance the following night, there was a scuffle 
between her and the attendants, which ended in the lady 
being taken by a policeman to the Police Station opposite. 
More pamphlets, I ought to add (this time with large portraits 
of Mrs. Weldon on the front page), were again distributed to 
people coming to the concert, one being even thrown at me in 
the brougham that conveyed me to the theatre. I took my 
usual benefit at the end of the season and had a crowded 
house, but it was a great, indeed, an immense relief to me 
when the series of concerts ended and I could rest a bit after 
all the conflicting emotions that had been called forth by 
public support on the one hand, and on the other by Mrs. 
Weldon's strange conduct. 

As a result of this lady's extraordinary behaviour, which 
she continued by a series of publications that appeared in 
various papers, my solicitors advised me to bring a criminal 
action for libel against her. The case was tried at the Old 
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Bailey before the Recorder of London, the late Sir Thomas 
Chambers, when Mrs. Weldon was most ably defended by 
Mr Waddy, Q.C., who, however, was powerless to extricate 
her from the consequences of her acts, for she was sentenced 
to three months' imprisonment. Whether as the result of 
annoyance at finding her house in Tavistock Square let to 
other tenants during her residence at Newgate (a matter 
carried out by her husband) or from other causes, I know 
not, but instead of discontinuing her system of libelling 
me, another pamphlet referring to me was issued some 
time after she was released, and I was consequently com- 
pelled to invoke the aid of the law once more. Six months' 
in HoUoway gaol resulted this time. And even in HoUoway 
Mrs. Weldon persisted with her pamphlets, besides libelling 
me in letters to various persons. Determined to put a stop 
to such behaviour, I entered another action, and the case 
came before the Lord Chief Justice Coleridge. The judge 
saw, as by this time most people did, that Mrs. Weldon was 
evidently not to be judged by the ordinary standard, and 
he appealed to the counsel engaged in the case to stop this 
endless litigation if possible. The suggestion to which I 
was asked to accede, was to withdraw my case, upon 
Mrs. Weldon making a formal promise never to abuse me 
any more. I had such a very strong case against her, 
that I must confess I was loth at first to fall in with the 
proposed arrangement, but a feeling of pity for the mis- 
guided woman finally overcame me, and I yielded to the 
gentle persuasion of judge and counsel, and, accepting her 
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signed promise to discontinue her libels, I withdrew my 
action. The costs, however, had been incurred, and the 
outlay for the array of counsel engaged in the different suits, 
and which included, amongst others, Lawrence (since created 
a judge), Henry Mathews (Minister in the late Government), 
Hall, Montagu Williams, and Charles Mathews, Jeffs, etc., 
was enough to make a richer man than I am ever likely to 
be grind his teeth with rage. Still the legal expenses con- 
nected with Mrs. Weldon did not end, for I had to defend 
actions brought for dismissing the choir. One of these 
actions, whith was instituted by a man named Frederick 
Cooper, who was said to be secretary to Mrs. Weldon's 
choir, came before Baron Pollock at Westminster, and 
ended, after some four or five days' trial, in a verdict of 
50/. for me, not one penny of which, however, did I get, 
for the " secretary " disappeared, and I have never set eyes 
on him since. A man named Harcourt, who was called 
Mrs. Weldon's factotum, also without having the smallest 
case, put me to the expense of defending an action, 
and again, whilst winning the day, I was saddled with 
a heavy bill of costs. I shall have reason to remember 
Mrs. Weldon all my life, for the litigation she drew 
me into cost me no less a sum than 4000/., albeit I 
was, I am sure, very reasonably charged and kindly treated 
by my solicitors, Messrs. Dod and Longstaffe and Messrs. 
Wontner and Sons. Mrs. Weldon, it will be remembered, 
conducted her case in person, and therefore escaped the 
expense I had. Nor, of course, was the money expense 
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all. It is never, in fact, the worst part of such business. 
This comes in the daily anxiety felt when actions are 
pending. One, so to speak, lives in a legal atmosphere that is 
most shattering to nervous and sensitive dispositions. Philo- 
sophize as one may about troubles in general, it is impossible 
to preserve a calm exterior and pursue life in the ordinary 
way, when one has a law suit down for hearing. Finally, 
to give one proof among many of Mrs. Weldon's desire to be 
disagreeable, I may mention that she made a habit of serving 
my wife with subpoenas for all these trials. Madame Riviere 
was never called, and, as a matter of fact, she could not 
have tendered any evidence that would have availed either 
side, but she endured what seemed to be agony to her timid 
nature, in being compelled to attend all the trials on the 
chance of being called to be brow-beaten by an opposing 
counsel. A man at such times gets a deal of consola- 
tion from the women of his family, but owing to this 
little ruse of Mrs. Weldon's, to a great extent this comfort 
was denied me, and instead it was I who had constantly to 
find reassuring words for my wife — an extremely sensible 
woman on most matters — but who, somehow, contrived to 
think that to be called as a witness was tantamount to 
being tried as a criminal. Women are strange, sensitive 
beings — some of them. 
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Holiday-making— A broken leg— Convalescence at Cannes- 
Visit to St. Honorat— The fire at the Alhambra— The 
earthquake on the Riviera — Sarah Bernhardt at the Winter 
Gardens, Blackpool— Breakdown of performance — Re- 
engagement at the Alhambra — The Golden A«^— Death 
of Frederic Clay — Engagement at Llandudno— Success of 
undertaking — Friction with the Pier directors— My seces- 
sion from the Pier Company — Riviere's new concert-hall. 

After all the troubles' related in the last chapter I felt the 
necessity for a change of scene, and an invitation, oppor- 
tunely coming from my old friend, M. Lamare, who lives 
in a pretty village near Gillingham in Dorsetshire, I un- 
hesitatingly accepted it. A most delightful prospect of 
contrast was opened up by the idea of a little rod-fishing 
after the choking atmosphere of the Westminster law courts. 
As a matter of fact, law courts, however well ventilated, 
would inevitably produce a choking, or stifling sensation, 
from the moral rather than the atmospherical point of 
view. But this is a question concerning the physiologist 
rather than the simple musician, so I will leave its solution 
to the man of science. 

We had enjoyed (for my wife was with me) a most restful 
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holiday of some weeks, the most exciting pleasure of which 
had been fishing, when, just as our visit was drawing to a 
close, it was marred by an accident that happened to me. 
Thinking to take a short cut one morning to join the party 
that had preceded me, whilst I remained indoors writing 
letters, I attempted to jump across a stream ten feet wide, 
and though I cleared the water I came down a cropper on 
one leg and broke it. I ought, of course, to have remem- 
bered that at sixty years of age a man cannot jump as he 
did in boyhood, and I paid dearly for my folly ; not, per- 
haps, so much in physical suffering, for the broken limb 
was most skilfully set, and my recovery was very rapid, but 
when the time came to go about with crutches I felt my 
position very keenly, for I realized that in that condition I 
should never be able to appear in front of an orchestra. As 
it happened, my unfortunate accident only cost me one 
season's retirement. I had to give up a six weeks' engage- 
ment at Covent Garden in September and October, the 
promenade concerts being that year conducted by Mr. 
Weist Hill, but thanks to a good constitution I was soon 
able to resume my usual habits of life. 

Thinking, probably, that this enforced idleness would 
have an irritating effect upon my nerves, the doctor who 
attended me advised a complete change of scene. I have 
a theory that doctors in sending their patients abroad do 
so, for the most part, either to get rid of a troublesome 
invalid, or to please the malade imaginaire. In this con- 
nection I came under the heading of a troublesome patient, 

p 
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no doubt. Still, the journey was by no means distasteful 
to me, especially as in Cannes, whither we directed our 
steps, we found ourselves in the congenial companionship 
of my old friend, M. Paul Brick, the bandmaster of the 
Musique Municipale of the town. M. Brick insisted even 
upon our taking up our quarters in a villa belonging to him, 
and no argument that I could use would induce him to 
accept payment of any rent. He was good enough, also, 
to arrange for our entertainment numerous excursions in 
the neighbourhood, guessing, and rightly so, that such dis- 
tractions would help to make us forget the troubles and 
disasters of the past year. In this way we had several 
trips by steamer, one of which, at least, may be thought 
worth relating. We had started on a fine morning in 
February by boat to the Islands of St. Marguerite and St. 
Honorat, an hour's journey, or thereabouts, from Cannes. 
We visited the prison where rhomme au masque defer spent 
his life, and climbed the high cliff from which Marshal 
Bazaine made his escape by night, and then we hired a 
small boat, just large enough for our party of four, for the 
purpose of crossing to the Island St. Honorat. There was 
a swell on the water at the time, and when we were in mid- 
stream the boat began to fill with water. Of course we 
grew frightened, for, although we could see the bottom, 
the water being clear, we also realized that it was beyond 
our depth, and despite the efforts of the boatman, who 
rowed as fast as he could, the boat and all its occupants 
went under when we were some twenty yards from the 
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bank. We were up to our necks in water, but we managed 
to reach land safely, somewhat scared, I remember, and 
drenched to our skins, but otherwise none the worse for 
the temporary immersion. To say that we had ladies in 
the party, is to say that a little screaming was indulged in. 
These cries for help, however, proved of great service, for 
they brought some monks from the monastery to us, and 
the cordials they kindly provided soon restored our shattered 
nerves, and encouraged us to accept the offer they made 
for us to dry our clothing at the monastery, which happened 
to be the only building on the island. A difficulty then 
arose about the ladies, for there is a rule prohibiting women 
from entering the place. And in consequence of this we 
had to wait, shivering with cold, at the lodge gates, whilst 
the case was explained to the senior official of the convent, 
permission ultimately being granted to the lodge-keeper to 
show the ladies into a back room where a fire was at once 
lighted for them. A deal more pains was taken to ensure 
the comfort of M. Brick and myself, for besides being 
ushered into a room looking south, with a good fire in it, 
the monks lent us some gowns to wear whilst our own gar- 
ments were being dried by the attendants. When we 
inquired about our wives, the tone in which we were told 
they " were getting on very well " did not embolden either 
M. Brick or myself sufficiently for us to suggest going to 
their assistance. I have always had the idea that these 
ladies owed their admission to the monastery entirely to 
M. Brick, whose buttonhole contained several decorations, 

P 2 
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including the Cross of the I,egion of Honour. Looked at 
in the light of subsequent scandals, this respect for the 
owners of " red ribbon " may appear exaggerated and some- 
times even mis-placed, but I have, nevertheless, unvaryingly 
remarked that its wearers receive extra attention everywhere 
in France. Our clothes being dry, the monks completed 
their attentions by offering us the hospitality of their table. 
Truth forbids me to describe the repast set before us as a 
Balthazzar feast, but frugal meals have at least one advan- 
tage, that of not causing indigestion or liver troubles ; and 
as we happened to be faint with hunger after all the 
exertions and fatigues of the day, the food served, 
though plain to a fault, had a most welcome if not 
appetizing appearance. Hunger is said to be the best 
sauce; anyhow, we found it so at St. Honorat. On 
taking leave of our kind hosts, of course I put my 
name down as a subscriber to the funds by way of 
return for the attentions we had received, and from that 
day to this I have never set foot on the pretty island again, 
albeit we have stayed at Cannes a dozen times and seen 
quantities of excursionists return safely from the trip. We 
have been able, in recalling the event, to laugh over the 
disaster of our immersion, but, whenever friends are getting 
up boating parties from Cannes, the thought of that duck- 
ing so completely checks all desire on my part to join 
them that I confine my outings strictly to excursions by 
road. 
Reinvigorated by a long stay in the south, I was able, on 
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returning to Gipsy Hill, to enter into negotiations for the 
conductorship of the Winter Gardens at Blackpool, and 
these negotiations resulted in my engagement there for 
three seasons, commencing in June, 1881. I had recovered 
from the effects of my broken leg, and had no longer any 
reason to fear the strain of standing at the conductor's desk 
for two hours in the morning and the same time in the 
evening, and the result of my endeavours to make the con- 
certs a success was that the dividends went up. I ought 
to add that the shareholders of the Winter Gardens had, at 
the time I speak of, the advantage of the services of Mr. 
W. Morgan, a very clever manager. 

The destruction of the Alhambra by fire, which occurred, 
as my readers will remember, in 1882, was an event of 
some moment to me and my partner, owing to our business 
premises adjoining the theatre. I remember, that on moving 
from Soho Square to Leicester Square, we were struck with 
the increased premium demanded by the insurance com- 
pany for the insurance of our premises, the increase, it was 
explained to us, being occasioned by the extra risk to which 
we were exposed by our proximity to the theatre. Needless 
to say we took all possible precautions ourselves, and my 
instructions to the porter, who lived on the premises, 
included an order for a hansom to be at once sent to me at 
Gipsy Hill in the event of any disaster occurring in the 
night. The ground was covered with snow the night of 
the Alhambra fire, and a terrible blast of cold air came into 
my bedroom window at two o'clock in the morning, when I 
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opened it to hear what the cabman, who pulled the bell 
twice, had to say. I was prepared to hear " The Alhambra 
is on fire," and this was all cabby had to say, or that I 
needed to hear. He had had to inquire his way coming 
down to Gipsy Hill, a neighbourhood he did not know, but 
going up to London was quite a different thing. The flames 
that illumined the heavens acted as a beacon light, and 
guided him to the spot. By the time we got there (for my 
wife, who dressed quicker than she had ever dressed 
before, accompanied me), all the streets were flooded, 
and the approaches to the Square guarded by policemen. 
Upon making myself known I was taken round to the 
Castle Street entrance, where Captain Shaw soon comforted 
us by saying the wind was carrying the flames the other side. 
What we all feared was, that the turrets on our side would 
come down and so smash our premises, but, happily for us, 
they resisted the fire, though only the iron skeletons were 
left standing. It was a terrible sight, and one that impressed 
me in many ways, perhaps the keenest sensation I had in 
the matter being the admiration I felt for the firemen, and 
the men belonging to the Salvage Corps. We found, for 
instance, on entering our premises, that all the musical 
instruments had been carefully piled up on the side opposite 
to that adjoining the Alhambra, the whole being tightly 
covered over with waterproof tarpauling. It seemed to me, 
however, that the insurance people had a strange system in 
expecting us, as they did, and before we had time to go over 
the stock, and duly estimate the damage done, to make our 
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claim against them. I suggested that the stock should be 
overhauled, and an inventory made of the loss sustained by 
damage, but as they persisted in urging that a stated sum 
should be mentioned at once, we iixed this at 400/., and 
received a cheque immediately. The actual damage 
sustained consisted principally of music scorching ; but, 
as is often the case, it was water rather than fire that had 
affected us most, and the 400/. was entirely swallowed up 
in repairing the walls and fixtures. 

Destiny was rather prodigal of her shocks for me in the early 
eighties, for after the Alhambra fire, and the trouble which that 
had entailed, when, the following winter, I again sought 
repose on the Riviera I came in for an earthquake shock. 
This occurred whilst I was staying in Monaco, with Captain 
Mussly, an old friend I had known during the Empire, when 
he belonged to the Cent Gardes. The first shock, which 
came at about six a.m., awakened me out of a sound sleep, 
but ignorant of the cause I went to sleep again, till I was 
fuUy^aroused a few minutes later by the bed literally rolling 
to the other side of the room. I thought, as no doubt, 
many did, that the end of the world had come, especially 
when the candlesticks and ornaments about -the room fell 
all over the place. The noise, however, of the people in 
the streets, who were running in all directions, shouting 
" tremblement de terre," soon roused me to a true sense of 
the situation, and in a few minutes Captain Mussly, his 
wife and myself were making for the large square in front 
of the PaJace for safety. It was a strange sight to see the 
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inhabitants sleeping in the open air, with only temporary 
canvas coverings put up by way of shelter, but for days 
there was a general dread of returning to the dwellings, a 
dread justified, it is true, by the subsequent oscillations 
that occurred. 

And yet Monte Carlo suffered less than Nice. I had 
friends staying here, who gave me quite pathetic accounts 
of the scene they had witnessed as the masqueraders were 
leaving the Veglione at the Opera on Ash Wednesday 
morning, just as the first shock was felt. The strain upon 
the railway company was great, and for days the trains were 
terribly over-laden with passengers rushing northwards for 
safety. The sight of the railway station at Monaco is one 
T shall not easily forget. It was besieged by a frantic 
crowd, and the people who were left behind when a train 
had started, waited patiently for hours till the next drew 
up at the platform. There was a general carelessness, too, 
exhibited about luggage, even by the ladies, everybody's 
chief anxiety being to get out of the place, altogether 
regardless of the question of paraphernalia or belongings. 
Mentone, that I visited, also presented a very melancholy 
spectacle, most of the houses being cracked or otherwise 
damaged. I saw two churches, for instance, roofless and 
completely wrecked, but the worst spectacle of all was to 
be seen at Diana Marina, a little town on the Italian 
frontier, where the place was entirely in ruins, the inhabi- 
tants having fled to the mountains. I saw hundreds of 
old railway carriages brought to Diana Marina from several 
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lines, and converted into temporary residences for the poor, 
homeless people. It was not, by any means, an enlivening 
holiday I spent that year on the shores of the blue Medi- 
terranean, and I was glad indeed that my wife had escaped 
all the fright by remaining at home. 

It was during one of my seasons at the Winter Gardens in 
Blackpool that Madame Sarah Bernhardt's advent into the 
town created an unusual stir, her visit resulting in a com- 
pletely novel experience for the much admired artist. She was 
touring at the time with her impresario, M, M. L.Mayer, and 
arrangements had been made for one performance at the 
Winter Gardens of La Dame aux Cam'elias. The advance 
booking was good, and when the night came there was not a 
reserved seat left. I shall not easily forget the scene the 
house presented as the time drew near for the performance 
to commence. Every seat wasoccupied, and the enthusiasm 
was remarkable. I had to open the proceedings by playing 
an overture, and, this over, the curtain went up, and Dumas' 
play was begun. The dialogue of the opening scene could 
only be heard by the occupants of the front seats, but this 
did not matter much, the attraction being Sarah, the divine 
Sarah. I can see the look of astonishment now as she per- 
ceived the uncarpeted floor of the stage, and realized the 
extent of the huge hall. For a minute or two the actress 
seemed to be asking herself whether she should open her 
mouth at all, but at last she began, only, however, to 
discover that her melodious voice, of which so much has 
been said and written, was completely lost. It was evident 
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that Madame Sarah Bernhardt had not formed the remotest 
idea of the kind of building she was engaged for, and 
finding her efforts to make herself heard were vain, she left 
the stage before the end of the" first act, and declined to 
appear again. One of the directors went to her, and 
endeavoured to persuade her to continue the performance, 
urging, in the most plausible tones he could command, that 
it really did not matter whether the visitors could hear or 
not so long as they could see her. This line of reasoning 
only added fuel to the flame, for Madame Bernhardt 
answered sharply that she was an artist and not an exhibi- 
tion, whereupon she left the premises and adjourned to the 
Clifton Arms Hotel, where I also had quarters, and here 
she ordered a copious repast for herself, M. Damala (her 
husband), and the leading members of her company, leaving 
the manager to do what he pleased with his audience. 
Sarah was, undoubtedly, in a rage at having to appear as the 
bejewelled and extravagant Marguerite Gauthier on, a carpet- 
less stage which, moreover, to use her own words, was open 
to the four winds of heaven, otherwise she would not have so 
resented the manager's argument about the public wanting 
chiefly to see her. Sarah must know full well that, on her 
touring engagements, an enormous proportion of the people 
who pay to see her understand nothing of the language she 
speaks, but the Art question is one actors and actresses are 
prone to insist upon, in season and out of season some- 
times. The collapse of the Blackpool performance caused 
intense disappointment to the spectators, and a deal of 
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rioting and confusion prevailed, although the stage manager 
did his utmost to restore calm by assuring all present that 
their money would be returned to them. 

Having by this time had a good rest from London, and 
having had time also in a measure to forget the worries of 
the Weldon litigation, I was desirous once more of appear- 
ing before a metropolitan audience, and I therefore 
willingly accepted the vacant post of musical conductor at 
the Alhambra on its opening, after rebuilding, in 1883. 
From 1870, when I left the Alhambra, till the fire took 
place, Mr. G. Jacobi had been the chef-d'orchestre, but, for 
some reason I never learnt, this engagement had for the 
time ended, and I filled in the breach when The Golden 
Ring^ by George R. Sims, with music by Frederic Clay, 
was mounted. The piece was amusing, the spectacle 
magnificent, and poor Clay's music (the last he composed) 
delightfully original. There was, moreover, a good cast, a 
fine chorus, the indispensable ballets, and a capital 
orchestra. Success, therefore, seemed to be assured before- 
hand, for everything went most brilliantly. The first night 
performance, too, was faultlessly smooth, and yet the house 
looked and was gloomy. The entire scheme of decoration 
was generally condemned, and the papers next day, whilst 
praising the performance, criticized and found fault with 
the theatre. It was altogether an unfortunate season ; the 
audiences got thinner every day, and finally the directors 
closed the theatre, and had extensive alterations made in 
the auditorium. 
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Still, the first performance of The Golden Ring will be 
memorable in the profession, owing to its having been the 
occasion of poor Clay's last public appearance. He had 
worked very hard, poor fellow, during the rehearsals, and 
looked terribly exhausted as the first night drew near. Yet 
he could not resist the entreaties of friends, who advised 
him to conduct the orchestra himself. Without for a 
moment blaming him for this, for he only yielded to a very 
natural impulse, I instinctively regretted it on account of 
his health, for I had been closely watching my poor old 
friend, and was beginning to feel very uneasy about his 
condition. So I took up a position in the orchestra just 
behind Clay, in order to be able to keep an eye on him. 
It was painful to see him in such a weakened state, but he 
managed to get through the evening without apparent 
illness, and at the close of the performance, with Sims, 
Holland the manager, and Bertrand the ballet-master. Clay 
was called to the front to receive the plaudits of an 
enthusiastic audience. When Sims and Clay, however, 
left the theatre for a stroll to their club, poor Clay fell on 
the pavement in Bow Street, and had to be carried home. 
He was paralyzed, and what made matters sadder still was 
that this bright, cheery companion completely lost the power 
of speech as well as the use of his limbs. This practically 
cut him off from intercourse with his friends, for though we 
all, in turn, visited him, they were painful meetings always, 
no interchange of ideas under the circumstances being 
possible. And to see him wheeled about the West-End in 
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a bath-chair, unable to articulate a word, was to have one's 
heart-strings wrung ! Death at last came really as a relief, 
for, much as we all regretted the premature end of so 
talented a man, I, at least, could never wish him back a^ain 
to see him as he was during those last sad months of his 
life. 

By the time the Alhambra was remodelled, M. Jacobi 
having made peace with the directors, was ready to resume 
his former position, and I was left free to continue my 
concerts at Blackpool, where I remained till 1887, the 
performances being so successful that the shareholders' 
dividends went up considerably. And during the year of 
the Liverpool Exhibition my orchestra was engaged to go 
there for four weeks at the close of the Blackpool season. 

Meanwhile, that is to say in 1885 and 1886, I gave a 
six weeks' series of promenade concerts at Covent Garden, 
renting the theatre from Mr. Freeman Thomas at the end 
of his annual seasons. I was able, moreover, to give undivided 
attention to my professional work at this time, for having 
sold my share in the Leicester Square business to my 
partner, I was free from all commercial trammels. In 
passing, I may mention that this share realized 12,000/., 
a good slice of which was unfortunately swallowed up in' 
the law-suits already referred to. Still, I had every reason 
to be satisfied with my twenty years' trading, seeing that 
when Mr. Hawkes and myself commenced business, we did 
so, practically, without capital. 

After six years in Blackpool, I migrated, in 1887, to 
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Llandudno, the change being quite the result of chance. 
I happened in the new year week of 1887 to be on tour in 
Edinburgh, and one day, during rehearsal, I noticed one of 
my musicians intent upon the advertisement sheet of a 
theatrical paper. Upon asking my man if he was reading 
anything important, he replied, "Yes, there is a musical 
director wanted for the Pier and Pavilion at Llandudno." 
I had to think for a minute or two, before I realized where 
Llandudno was, but the geographical question once settled 
in my mind, I was very soon posted up in the beauties and 
attractions of the place. And upon considering the matter 
I resolved, as I had not yet absolutely signed any 
fresh contract for Blackpool, to make the formal application 
for this new position, thinking that perhaps after six years 
a change might be desirable. Consequently I wrote to 
the Pier directors, and was invited to pay them a visit on 
my return journey to London. At this meeting, when we 
went into matters, I could see that, although the small 
octagon orchestra at the Pier-head could not be made 
available for my thirty-six musicians, the Pavilion, on the 
other hand, from its enormous size, was capable of great 
things, and, properly managed, ought to prove a gold mine. 
These, in fact, were the words I used in expressing my 
views of the capabilities of the place. There were differences 
of opinion at first between the directors and myself about 
using the Pavilion, they inclining to the belief that, 
visitors would not, even for good music, consent to be shut 
indoors on fine summer evenings. But, in arguing the 
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matter, I related what my Blackpool experiences had been 
on this very point, and ultimately, though not without a 
deal more discussion, the experiment was tried and succeeded. 
From that time not a single evening concert has been given 
in the open air, the arrangement, I need hardly say, being 
an immense advantage to all the musicians, and particularly 
to the vocalists, whose voices are very much tried by open- 
air singing. From twelve weeks for the first season, my 
engagement was extended to eighteen weeks for the follow- 
ing year, and to twenty-four for the third year, the concerts 
having, in the mean time, become a leading attraction of 
the place. 

Variety and constant change of programme have been 
my policy as a conductor, but there is one piece that figures 
often in my programme. This is Massenet's Grand Heroic 
March entitled Swabadi. Massenet told me that he had 
arranged this march from a Hungarian tune he heard when 
travelling in Pesth in 1885 in company with Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, Delibes, Gounod, Gouzien and other celebrities. 
He was struck by the originality of the tune, which was per- 
formed in a Bier-garden, and upon inquiry he learnt that the 
composer of it was named Herr Swabadi, the proprietor of the 
Garden and conductor of the band. The musicians played 
from memory, and therefore there was no copy of it to 
offer M. Massenet, when he volunteered to arrange the 
march for a full orchestra, a proposition the composer 
accepted with delight. Visiting the Bier-garden again the 
next evening the march was repeated, and Massenet noted 
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the melody on paper. On his return to Paris, Massenet 
arranged Swabadi's march for full orchestra and military 
band, with church bells accompaniment. The piece was 
given for the first time in Paris at a grand concert given at 
the opera for the benefit of the sufferers by the innundations 
of Snegedin (Hungary), and performed by the full orchestra 
of the theatre and the grand band of the Garde Republicaine. 
In order to give proper effect to this grand piece I ordered 
from Coventry three large tubular bells for the part written 
in Massenet's score: 

I experienced, from the first, unhoped-for successes 
at Llandudno; amongst other compliments I was made 
the honoured guest at a banquet given by the residents 
of the town in October, 1889, at the Imperial Hotel, 
the occasion being marked by the presentation of a mag- 
nificent silver punch-bowl and ladle, which, owing to 
the very flattering terms of the inscription that it bears, will 
always remain, apart from its intrinsic value, one of my most 
precious possessions. Lord Mostyn took the chair at this 
complimentary banquet, and most of the directors of the 
Pier Company, as well as the leading residents in the town, 
were also present. Lord Mostyn, whose elocution is faultless, 
made an eloquent speech, that my modesty prevents me from 
reproducing here; and after the manner of binificiaim, 
I stumbled through a few sentences, which quite inade- 
quately conveyed any sense of the emotion and gratitude 
that this very graceful compliment had evoked. It is quite 
true, that when the heart is full words come very slowly. 
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On the conclusion of my agreement in 1890, I accepted 
a fresh engagement at Llandudno, at an increase of salary, 
for another term of three years, the question of salary being 
readily conceded, owing to the dividends having in the 
meantime reached ten per cent., with a good reserve fund 
besides. Seeing myself, so to speak, settled in Llandudno, in 
189 1 I built a pretty villa there. This, one day, was politely 
called by a witty and admiring Welsh friend, " Bod alaw," 
("The Abode of Melody"), and I straightway adopted the 
title, and the house is still known by it. From the conclusion 
of the Weldon litigation till this period, my life, which though 
professionally successful had, on the whole, contained a full 
share of storm and stress, seemed to be flowing on so 
agreeably and tranquilly, as to make me forget alike my 
early sorrows and the approach of age. This happy con- 
dition, I regret to say, was not destined to last, for difficulties, 
into which it is needless for me here to enter, arose in a 
perfectly unexpected fashion between the Pier directors and 
myself in the middle of the season of 189 1. The dividends 
however, I am glad to be able to state, still went up, twelve 
and a half per cent, having been paid to the shareholders 
in 1891, and again last year. But the unpleasantness with 
the directors, if it does not increase, exists still, and seeing 
that to a man of my age and sensibility hostile relations 
with anybody are neither agreeable nor dignified, I am on 
the point of severing my connection with the Pier Company, 
though not, I hope, my professional and friendly relations 
with the British public. At the instigation of a group of 

Q 
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friends I have decided to begin a new series of concerts 
at Llandudno, for which a hall is in course of erection, 
to be opened on July ist next and called Rivifere's Concert 
Hall. 

Stimulated by the support of the great British public, for 
whose entertainment I have had the honour of working for 
the best years of my life, I intend, despite my advancing 
years, to seek a continuance of the patronage that has been 
so prodigally accorded me. Whilst, under God's blessing, 
health is spared to me and my energy remains, I shall 
devote my best efforts to making some sort of requital 
(though a poor one) for the unbounded confidence that has 
been placed in me, and for the kindness and encouragement 
I have enjoyed during my long and happy residence in the 
land of my adoption. It is only strangers I need exhort to 
believe that my love of England, and of all English institu- 
tions, gave me the desire to put this formally on record. I 
trust it will be considered a sufficient excuse for publishing 
this small volume. 
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Claude le Lorrain. See Great 

CLOUGH, A. IT., Plutarch's 

Lives, one vol. ISs. 

COCHRAN, W., Pen and 

Ptneil in Asia, Minor, 21s. 

COLERIDGE, G. R., English 

Squire, 6s. 
-^ S. T. See Choice Editions 

and Bayard Series. 

COLLINGWOOD, H. See 

Low's Standard Books. 

COLLINSON, Adm. Sir R., 
I H.M.S. Enterprise in Search oj 
I Franklin, Us. 

COLLYER, Robert, Things 

f Old and New, 5s. 

•Colonial Year Boole, 6s. 

^DONDER, 3., Flowers of Japan 

* and Decoration, coloured Plates, 

f 42s. nett. 

' :;0RREGGI0. See Great 

ij Artists. 

pWEN, J., M.P., Life 

jii and Speeches, Us. 

lijiOWLEY. See Bayard Series. 



COX, David. See Groat Artists. 

J. Charles, Gardens of 

Scripture; Metlitations, fjs. 

COZZENS, F., American 

Yachts, pfs. 2,11. ; art. pfa. 311. 10s. 

See also Low's Standard 

Books. 

CRADDOCK. See Low's 

Standard Novels. 
CRAIK, D., Millwright and 

Miller, 21». 

CRISTIANI, R. S., Soap and 

Cand/es, 42s. 

CROKER, Mrs. B. M. See 

Low's Standard Novels. 
CROUCH, A. P., Glimpses of 

Feverland (West Africa), Gs. 
On a Surf-bowid Coast, 

'is. Qd. ; new edit. 5s. 

CRUIKSHANK, G. See 

Great Artists. 

CUDWORTH, W., Abraham 

Shnrp, 26.9. 

CUMBERLAND, Stuart, 

Thought-reader' s Thought', 10s. Gri. 

See also Low's Standard 

Novels. 

CUNDALL, F. See Great 
Artists. 

J., Shalce.fpeare, Zc. M., 

5s. and 2«. 

CURTIN, J., Myths and Folk- 
lore of Ireland, 9s. 

Mytlis of the Russian", 

10s. 6c!. 

CURTIS, C. B., Velazquez and 
Murillo, with etchings, 31s. Gd. 
and 63s. 

W .'E ., Capitals of Spanish 

America, 18s. 

GUSHING, W., Anonyms, 2 

vols. 5rs. Gd. 
Initials and Pseudonyms, 

25s.; ser. 11., 21s. 

CUTCLIPFE, H. C, Trout 
Fishing, new edit. 35. 6d. 
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DALY, Mrs. D., Digging, 

Squatting, <fo., in N. B. Australia, 
12s. 

D'ANVERS, N., Architecture 

and Sculpture, new edit. 5s. 
^Elementary Art, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Paintiag, new 
edit. 10s. 6d. 

■ Elementary History of 



Music, 2s. 6(i. 
Fainting, by F. Cundall, 



DAUDET, A., My Brother 

Jack, 7s. 6d, ; also 5s. 
Port Taraseon, by H. 

James, 7s. 6cJ. ; new edit. 5s. 
DAVIBS, C, Modern Whist, 

4s. 

DAVIS, C. T., Manufacture of 

Leatlur, 52s. Sd. 

Manufacture of Paper, 28s. 

Steam Boiler Incrustation, 

°~ ed. 

G. B., International Lata, 



10s. 6d. 

DAWIDOWSKY, Glue, Gela- 
tine, ^c, 12s. 6d. 

Day of my Life, by an Eton boy, 
new edit. 2s. 6(J. ; also Is. 

Days in Clover, by the " Ama- 
teur Angler," Is. ; illust., 2s. Qd. 

DE JOINVILLE. See Bayard 

Series. 

DE LEON", Edwin, Under the 

Stars a«d Und'.r the Crescent, 
2 vols. 12s. ; new edit. 6s. 

DELLA EOBBIA. See Great 

Artists. 
Denmark and Iceland. See 

Foreign Countries. 
DENNETT, R E., Seven Years 

amnng the Sjnrt, 7s. Gd. 

DERBY (Bishop of). See 

Prenchpra. 

DE WINT. See Great Artists 



DIGGLE, J. W., Bishop Fra-^ 

ser's Lancashire Life, new edit. 
12s. 6ci. ; popular ed. St. 6d 

Sermons for Daily Life,5s. 

DIRUF, 0., Kissingen, 5s. and 

3s. 6(J. 

DOBSON, Austin, Hogartli, 

with a bibliography, Ac., of 
prints, illust. 24s.; 1. paper Sis. 6iJ. 
See also Great Artists. 

DODGE, Mes., Hans BrinJcer; 
the Silver S/caSes, new edit. 5s., 
3s. 6iJ.. 2s. 6iJ. ; text only, l.«. 

Doing and Suffering ; memo- 
rials of E. and i'. Bickersteth, new 
ed., 2s. ^^d. 

DONKIN, J. G., Trooper and, 

Fedskin; N. W. mounted police, 
Canada, 8s. 6ci. i 

DONNELLY, Ignatius, ^«aM-j 

Us, the Antediluvian World, new! 

edit. 12s. fid. ] 
Ctesar's Co Zwrnre, authorized 

edition, 3s. Gd. I 

Doctor Huguet, 3s. 6d. 

■ Great Cryptogram, Bacon's I 



Cipher in Shakespeare, 2 vols. ' 
30s. 1 

Ragnaroh ; the Age of) 



Fire and Gravel, 12.'. firf. 

DORE, GosTAVB, Life and Be-^ 

n'iniscences, by Blanche Koose-I 
velt, fullv illust. 24s. ' 

DOS BASSOS, J. K, Law of 

Stockbrokers and Stock EnclKmnes, 
35s. 

DOUGALL, J. D., Sliootiny\ 

Appliances, Practice, Sfc, lOs.ftl.i 
new edit. 7s. Gd. 

DOUGLAS, James, BmU]i 
and Western India, 2 vols., 42s. 
nett. 

DU CHAILLU, Paul. See 

Low's Standard Books. 

DUFFY, Sill C. G., Ornvmn- 
tions with Carlyle, 6s. 

■ ' ■ ■ I 



In all Departments of Literature. 



DUNCKLEY ("Verax.") See 

Prime Ministers. 

DUNDEKDALE, George, 

Prairie and Bush, 6s. 
Dlirer. See Great Artists. 
DYKES, J. Oswald. See 

Preachers. 
EBERS, Per Aspera, 2 vols., 

2l3.; new ed., 2 vols., 4s. 
Echoes from the Heart, 3s. Gd. 
EDEN, 0. H. See Foreign 

Countries. 

EDMONDS, C, Poetry of the 

Anti-Jacobin, new edit. 7s. 6d. 

and 21s. 
Educational Catalogue. See 

Classified Catalogue. 
EDWARDS, American Steam 

Engineer, 12s. 6d. 
Modem Locomotive En- 
gines, 12s. 6d. 

. Steam Engineer's Guide, 

' 12s. 6(J. 

; H. Sutherland. See 

Great Musicians. 

M. B., Bream of Millions, 

■ ^c, Is. 

See Low's Standard 

Novels. 
EGGLESTON, G. Cart, Jug- 

gernaut, 6s. 
Egypt. See Foreign Countries. 
Elizabethan Songs. See Choice 

Editions. 
EMERSON, Dr. P. H., East 

Coast Yarns, Is. 

English Idylls, new ed. 2s. 

Naturalistic Photography, 

new edit. 5s. 
Pictures of East Anglian 

Life ; plates and vignettes, 105s. 

and 147s. 

■ P. H.,Son of the Fens, 6s. 

and GOODALL, Life on 

the Norfolk Broads, plates, 126s. 

and 2108. 



EMERSON and GOODALL, 

WiLd Life on a Tidal Water, 

copper plates, ord. edit. 25*. ; 

idit. de luxe, 63s. 
——R.W.,InConcord, a memoir, 

7s. 6d. 
English Catalogue, 1863-71, 

42s.; 1872-80, 42s.; 1881-9, 

52s. 6d.; 5s. yearly. 

English Catalogue, Index vol. 

1837-56, 26s. J 1856-76, 42s.; 

1874-80, 18s. J 1881-89, 31s. Get. 

nett. 
English Philosophers, edited by 

E. B. Ivan Miiller, M.A., 8s. Gd. 

each. 
Bacon, by Fowler. 
Hamilton, by Monck. 
Hartley and James Mill, by Bower. 
Shaftesbury & Hntcheson ; Fowler. 
Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

See Low's Standard Books. 

ERICSSON, Ufe, by W. C. 

Church, 2 vols. 24s.; new ed., 

2 vols., 16s. 
ESMARCH, F., Handbook of 

Surgery, 24s. _^ 

Essays on English Writers. 

See Gentle Life Series. 
EVANS, G. E., Repentance of 

Magdalene Despar, S(c., poems, 5s. 
S. & P., TJpp&r Ten, a 

story, Is. 

W. E., Songs of the Birds, 

n. ed. 6s. 
EVELYN, J., An Inca Queen, 

5s. 
John, Life of Mrs. Godol- 

phin, 7s. 6d. 

EVES, C. W., West Indies, 
n. ed. 7s. 6d. ' 

PAGAN, L., History of En- 
graving in England, illust. from 
rare prints, £25 nett, 

FAIRS AIRN, A. M. See 
Preachers. 
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Faith and Critiaism ; Essays 

hy Congregationalists, 6s. 
Familiar Words. See Gentle 

Life S^ies. 

FAEINI, G. A., Kalahari 

Desert, 21s. 

FARRAR, MAvmaEjMinnesota, 
6s. 

Fashions of To-day, an Illus- 
trated Monthly for Gentlewomen, 
Is. 

FAWCETT, Heir to Millions, 

6s. 

FAY", T., Three Germany s, 2 

vols. 35s. 

FEILDEN", H, St. J., Some 

Public Schools, 2s. 6d, 

Mrs., My African Home, 

7s. 6d. 

FENN", G. Manville. See 

Low's Standard Books. 
FENNELL, J. G., Book of the 

Boach, n. ed- 2s. 

FFOEDE, B., Subaltern, Police- 
man, and the Little Girl, Is. 
Trotter, a Poona Mystery, 

Is. 

FIELD, Travel Talk in Italy, 

2s. 6i. 

FIELDS, James T., Memoirs, 

12s. 6-;. 
■ ■ Yesterdays with Authors, 

16s.; also 10s. 6cf. 
Figure Painters of Holland. 

See Great Artists. 
FINCK, Henry T., Pacific 

Coast Scenic Tour, 10s. 6d. 

FISHER, G. P., Colonial Fra 

in America, 7s. Gd. 

FITZGERALD. See Foreign 

Countries. 

Perct, Boole Fancier, 5s. 

and 12s. 6d. 

FITZPATRICK, T., Aulumn 

Cruise in the M'jean, 10s. 6cJ 



FITZPATRICK, T., Tram- 

atlantic Holiday, 10s. 6d. 

FLEMING, S., England and 

Canada^ 6s. 

FOLKARD, R., Plant Lore, 
new ed., 10s. Gd. 

Foreign Countries and British 
Colonies, descriptive handbooks 
edited by F. S. Palling, M.A. 
Each, volume is the work of a 
writer who has special acquaint- 
ance with the snhject, 3s. Gd, 

Anstralia, by Fitzgerald, i 

Austria-Hnngary, by Kay. 

Denmark and Iceland, by E. C.Ott^, 

Egypt, by S. L. Poole. 

France, by Miss Roberts. 

Germany, by L. Sergeant. 

Greece, by S. Baring Goald, 

Japan, by Mossman. 

Pern, by R. Markham. 

Russia, by Morfill. 

Spain, by Webster. 

Sweden and Norway, by Woods. 

West Indies, by C. H. Eden. 

FOREMAN, J., Philippine 

Islands, 21s. 

FOTHERINGHAM, L. M., 

Nyassaland, 7s. Gd, 

FRA ANGELICO. See Great 
FRA^BARTOLOMMEO, AL- 

BBllTINELLI, and ANDEE.\. 
DEL SARTO. See Great Artists. 

FRANC, Maud Jeanne, £eai- 

rice Melton, is. 

Emily's Glioice, n. ed. 5s. 

— — Golden Gifts, 4s. 

Hall's Vineyard, 4j. 

Into the Light, 4s. 

John's Wife, 4s. 

Little Me)-cy ; for letter, 

for worse, is. 

Marian, a Tale, n. ed. 5s., 

Master of Ralston, 4s. 

Minnie's Miscion, a Tem- 
perance Tale, is. i 
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FRANC, Maud Jeanne, JVo 

longer a ChiUI, is. 

SilJcen Cords, a Tale, 4s. 

Two Sides to Every Quas- 

tion, is, 

Vermont Vale, 5s. 

A plainei" edition is published at 

2s. 6d. 

France. See Foreign Countries. 

FRANCIS. See Low's Standard 
Series. 

Frank's RancJie; or, My Holi- 
day in the Rockies, n. ed. 5s. 

FRASER, Bishop, Lancashire 

Life, u. ed. 12s. 6U j popular ed. 
3s. Gd. 

FRASER, Sir "W. A., Hio et 

lihique, 3s. fid. ; large paper, 21s. 

FREEMAN, J., Melbourne Life, 

lights and shadows, (is. 
French and English Birtlidaij 

Boole, by Kate D. Clark, 7s. 6d. 
French Revolution, Letters from 

Paris, trauslated, 10s. Hd. 
Fresh Woods and Pastures New, 

by the Author of "An Angler's 

Days," 5s., Is. 6d., Is. 
FRIEZE, Dupre, Florentine 

Sculptor, Is. &d. 
■ FRISWELL. See Gentle Life. 
Froissart for Boys, by Lanier, 

new ed. 7s. Gd. 
FliOUDE, J. A. See Prime 

Ministers. 

Gainsborough and Constable. 

See Great Artists. 
GASPARIN, Sunny Fields and 

Shady Woods, 6s. 

GEFFCKEN, British Empire, 

7s. ed. 
Generation of Judges, n. e. 7s,Gd. 
Gentle Life Series, edited by J. 

Hain Friswell, sm. 8to. 6s. per 
vol.; calf extra, 10s. 6d. ea.; 16mo, 
2s. Bd., except when price is given. 

Gentle Life. 

About in the World. 



Gentle Life Series — continued. 

Like unto Christ. 

Familiar Words, 6s. j also 3s. 6(J. 

Montaigne's Essays. 

Sidney's Arcadia, 6s. 

Gentle Life, second series, 

Varia ; readings, 10s. 6(J. 

Silent hour; essays. 

Half-length Portraits. 

Essays on EngUsh Writers. 

ther People's Windows, 6s. &23.6(Z, 

A Man's Thoughts. 

Germany. See Foreign Conn- 
tries. 

GESSI, RoMOLO Pasha, Seven 
Years in the Soudan, 18s. 

GHIBERTI & DONATELLO. 

See Great Artists. 
Gl\iB^,S.'&.,BritiihHonduras, 

7s. U. 
W. A., Idylls of the Queen, 

Is., 5s., and 3s. ; Prelude, Is. 
GIBSON, W. H., Happy Hunt- 

ing Grounds, 31s. Qd. 
GILES, E., Australia Twice 

Traversed, 1872-76, 2 vols. 30s. 
GILL, J. See Low's Readers. 
Giotto, by Harry Quilter, illust. 

15s. 
See also Great Artists. 

GLADSTONE. See Prime 

Ministers. 

GLAS, J., Lord's Supper, 

4 s. 6d. 

GLAVE, E. J., Congoland, 

Is. Gd. 

GLENELG, V., Devil and the 

Doctor, Is. 

GLOVER, R., Light of the 

World, II. ed., 2s. 6d. 
GLIJCK . See Great Musicians. 
Goethe's Fausttis, in orig. rhyme, 

by Huth, 5s. 
Prosa, by C. A. Bucliheim 

(Low's Germaa Series), 3s. 6(1. 
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GOLDSMITH, 0., She Stoops 

to Conquer, by Austin Dobson, 
iUust by E. A. Abbey, 81-s. 

See also Choice Editions. 

GOOCH, Fanny C., Mexicans, 

IBs. 

GOODALL, Life and Land- 
scape on the Norfolk Broads, 12Gs. 
and 210s. 

&EMEESON, Pictures of 

JSast Anglian Life,£5 5s. and £7 7s. 

GOODMAN, E. J., The Best 

Tour in "Norway, new edit., Gs, 

N". & A., Fen Skating, 58. 

GOODYEAE,W. H., Grammar 

of the Loins, Ornament and Sun 
Worship, 63s. nett. 

GOEDON, E. A., Clear Round, 

Story from other Countries, 7s. 6d. 
J. E. n., Physical Treatise 

on JSlectriciiy and Magnetism, 3rd 

ed. 2 vols. 42s. 

Mlectric Lighting, 18s. 

School Electricity, 5s. 

Mrs. J. E. H., Decorative 

'Electricity, illnst. 12s. j n. ed. 6s. 

Eunice Anseombe, Is. 6d. 

GOULD, S. B., Greece. See 

Foreign Countries. 

Gounod, Life and Worlcs, lOs.Qd. 

GOWEE, LordEonald, Hand- 
book to the Art Oalleries ofJBelgium 
and Holland, 5s. 

Northhrook Gallery, G3s. 

and lOSs. 

Portraits at CastleHoward. 

2 vols. 126s. 

See also Great Artists. 



GEAESSI, Italian Dictionary, 
3s. 6(J . ; roan, 5s. 

GEAY, T. See Choice Eds. 

Great Artists, Biographies, 
illustrated, emblematical bind- 
ing, 3s. 6(J. per vol. except where 
the price is given. 

Barbizon SpbogJ, Z v"i" 



Great Artists — continued. 

Claude le Lorrain. 
Gorreggio, 2s. Gd. 
Cox and De Wint. 

George Cruikshank. 

Delia Bobbia and Cellini, 2s. Gd. 

Albrecht Diirer. 

Figure Paintings of Holland. 

Fra Angelioo, Maaaccio, &o. 

Fra Bartolommeo, &o. 

Gainsborough and Constable. 

Ghiberti and Donatello, 2s. 6'J,. 

Giotto, by H. Quilter ; 4to, 15s. 

Hogarth, by A. Dobson. 

Hans Holbein. 

Landscape Painters of Holland. 

Landseer. 

Leonardo da Vinci. 

Little Masters of Germany, by 
Scott ; id. de luxe, 10s. 6ii. 

Mantegna and Francia. 

Meissonier, 2s. 6(J. 

Michelangelo. 

Mulready. 

Murillo, by Ellen E. Minor, 2s. 6d. 

Overbeck. 

Baphael. 

Eembrandt. 

Eeynolds. 

Romney and Lawrence, 2s. 6ii. 

Bubens, by Kett. 

Tintoretto, by Osier. 

Titian, by Heath. 

Turner, by Monkhouse. 

Vandyck and tials. 

Velasquez. 

Vernet & Delaroche. 

Watteau, by Uollett, 2s. 6(J. 

Wilkie, by Mollett. 

Great Musicians, edited hy 
F. Hueffer. A series of bio- 
graphies, 3s. each : — 

Bach, by Poole. 

Beethoven. 

*Berlioz. 

Cherubini. 

English Church Composers. 

♦Gliick. ^ 

Handel. 

Haydn. W 
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~^6reat Musicians — continued, 
'Mendelssohn. 



JSMozart. 

*Palestrina and the Roman School. 
IPnroell. 

Possini and Modern Italian School. 
I Schubert. 

gcbamann. 

Kichard Wagner. 
iWeber. 

I * Are not yet published. 

lOreene. See Foreign Countries. 

GREEN, M., English Grammar, 
Is. dd. 

GREENWOOD, H., Our Land 

hiwa, 2s. Gd. 
GRIEB, German Dictimarij, n. 
'. ert. 2 vols., fine paper, cloth, 2ls. 

GROHMANN, Camps in the 

I RncHef, 12s, 6d, 

GROVES, J. PERcr. See 

liow's standard Books. 
GROWOLL, A., Profesdon of 

hookselling , 9s. nett. 
GUIZOT, History of England, 

illust. 3 Tols. re-issue at 10s. 6d, 

per vol. 

History of France, illust. 

; re-lBBue, 8 vols. 10s. M, each. 

1- Abridged by G. Masson,5s. 

GUYON, Madame, Life, 6s. 
HAD LEY, J., Boman Law, 

Is. 6d. 
HALE, Hoio to Tie Salmon- 
Mies, 12s. 6d. 
Half-length Portraits. See 

Gentle Life Series. 
HALFORD, F. M., Dry Fly- 

fishirui, n. ed. 25s. 

Floating Flies, 15s. & 30j. 

HALL, How to Live Long, 2s. 
HALSEY", F. A., Slide Valve 

Gears, 8s. 6d. 
HAMILTON. See English 

Philosophi.M-n. 
E. Flyfishing, 6s. and 

10s. M. 



HAMILTON, E., Riverside 

Naturalist, 14s. 

HANDEL. See Great Music. 

HANDS, T., Numerical Exer- 
cises in Chemistry, 2s. 6tZ. ; with- 
out ans. 2s. ; ans. eep. 6rf. 

Handy Guide to Dry-fly Fishing, 
by Cotswold Isys, Is. 

Handy Guide Book to Japanese 

Islands, 6s. 6iJ. 

HARDY, A. S., Passe-rose, 6s. 
Thomas, Novels, new ed., 

2s. 6({. each. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. 

Far from the Madding Or. 

Hand of Ethelberta. 

Mayor of Gasterhridge. 

Return of the Native. 

The Laodicean. 

Trumpet-Major. 

Two on a Tower. 

-See also Low's Stan.Novel.=. 



HARGREAVES, T., Voyage 

round Great Britain, 5s. 
HARKUT, F., Conspirator, 6s. 
Harper's Young People, vols. 

I.— VII. 7s. 6d. each; gilt 8«. 

HARRIS, W. B., Land of the 

African Sultan, 10s. 6rf. ; 1. p. 
3 Is. fid. 

HARRISON, Maey, Modern 

Cookery, 6s. 

Skilful Cook, n. ed. 5s. 

W. , London Houses, Illust. 

n. edit. Is. 6cJ., 6s. net ; & 2s. 6cl. 

Memorable Paris Houses. 

HARTLEY and MILL. See 

Eoglish Philosophers. 

• See also Low's Standard 

Novels. 

HAWEIS, B..B..,Broad Church, 

6s. 
Poets in the Pulpit, new 

edit. 6s. ; also 3s. Gd. 

Mrs.. Housekeeping, 2s. 6d, 
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IIAWEIS, llt^-Jl.^., Beautiful 

Hnv?e^\ ucw erlit. l^'. 

HAYDN. See Great Musicians. 
HAZLITT, W., Eound Table, 

2,s ed. 
HEAD, Peect R. See Illus. 
Text Books and Great Artists. 

HEARN, L., Youma, 5s. 
HEATH, F. G., Fern World, 

col. plates, 12s. 6rf., new edit. ds. 
■ Gektbddb, Tell us Why, 

2s. Gd. 

HEGINBOTHAIM, Stocl-port, 

r., II.. III.. IV., lOs. 6(J. each. 

HELDMANN, B., Mutiny of 

the " Lcander," 7s. Gd. and S^s. 
See also Low's Standard 

Bonkn for Boys. 
HENTY, G. A., Hidden Foe, 

a rols. 21s. 

■ See also Low's Slandard 

Books for Boys. 

'Ric'RMOtiD,AustraKana, 5?. 

HERBERT, T., Salads and 

Sandwiches, Gd. 

HERRIGK, R, Poetry ly 
Jui.iin Dobson, illust. by E. A. 
Abbey, 42s. 

HERVEY, Gen., Becords of 

Crime, 2 vols., 30s. 

HICKS, C. S., Our Boy.", and 

what to do with Them ; Merchant 
Set vice, 5s. 

— — Yachts, Boats, and Canoes, 
lOs. Gd. 

HILL, Q. "B., Footsteps of John- 
son, 63s, ; Mition de luxe, 147s. 

-~— Katharine St., Gram- 

ivar of Palmistry, new ed., Is. 

HINMAN, R., Eclectic Physi- 
cal Geography, 5s. 

Hints on proving Wills without 
Professional Assistance, n. ed. Is. 

Sisioric Bindings in the Bod- 
leian Library, 94s. Gd., 84s., 52s.6rf. 
and 42s. 



Of 



HODDER, E., History 
South Australia, 2 vols., 24s, 

HOEY, Mrs. Cashel. See 

Low's Standard Novels. 

HOFFER, Caoutchouc ^ Gutta 

Percha, 12s. Gd. 

HOGARTH. See Gr. Artists. 
HOLBEIN. See Great Artists. 
HOLDER, Charles F., Ivory 

King. 8s. Gd. ; new ed. 3». Gd. 

Living Ldghts, n. ed. Zs.M. 

Marvels of Animal Life, 

8s. Gd.; newed. 3s. Gd. 
HOLM, Saxe, Braxy Miller, 

2s. Gd. and 2s. 

nOLMAN, T., Life in the 

Navy, Is. 

Salt Yarns, new ed., Is. 

HOLMES, 0. Wendell, Before i 

the Curfew, 5s. j 

Over the Tea Cups, Ca. 

Iron Gate, ^'c. Poems, C.i. 

Lart Leaf, 42s. 

Mechanism in Thotigld 

and Morals, Is. 6iJ. 
Mortal Antipathy, 8s. Gd., 

2s. and Is. 
Our Hundred Bays in 

Europe, new edit. 6s. and 3s. 6i.; ! 

large paper, 15.'. ', 
Poetical WorJi's, new edit., 

2 vols. 10s. Gd. 

Works, prose, 10 vols. ; 

poetry, 4 vols.; 14 vols. 84s. 
Limited large paper edit., 14 vols. 
294s. nett. 

See also Low's Standard 

Novels and Rose Library. 

Homer, Hi ad, translated by A. 
Way, vol. I., 9s. ; II., 9s. ; Odys- 
sey, 7s. Gd. \ 

Horace in Latin, with Smart's 
literal translation, 2s. Gd. ; trans- 
lation only, Is. Gd. 

HORE, Mrs., To Lake Tan- 
ganyika in a bath chair, 7s. Gd. 
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HOSMEE, J., Oerman Litera- 

tme, Is. 6(i. 
Kolo and where to Fish in 

Irelnnd, by H. Regan, 3s. 6c!. 

HOWARD, Blanche W., Tony 

the MaAd, 3s. Qd. 

See also Low's Standard 

Novels. 

HOWELLS,W.D. Undiscovered 
Country, 3s. 6(J. and Is. 

HOWORTH, H. H., Glacial 
Nightmare, 18s. 

'■ Mammoth and tJie Flood, 

2 vols. £0«. 

Sir II. H., Glacial Night- 
mare and the Flood, 2 Tols., 30s. 

HUDSON, N. H., Purple Land 

that JSnrjland Lost ; Banda Orien- 
tal 2 vols. 21s. : 1 vol. 6s. 

HUEFFER. E. See Great 
Mnsicians. 

HUET, C. B.,Land of Rubens, 
8s. fid. 

HUGHES, Hugh Price. See 
HUME, ¥., Creature of the 

Night, Is. 

'Humorous Art at the Naval 

Exhibition, Is. 

HUMPHREYS, Jennet, Some 

Little Britons in Brittany, 2s. 6d. 
Hundred Greatest Men, new 

edit, one vol. 21». 
HU:NTINGD0X, The Squire's 

Nieces, 2s. fid. ( Play t mo Li brary.) 

HU^s'T, N., Dream to Come, 
10.?. 6d. 

HYDE, Hundred Years hy 
Post, Is. 

Hymnal Companion to the 
Booh of Common Prayer, separate 
lists gratis. 

Iceland. See Foreign Countries. 

Ilhislratid Text-Books of Art- 
Education, edit, by E. J. Poynter, 
It.A., illnst. 5s. eaob. 



Ulust. Text-Books^continued. 

Arohiteotnre, Classio and Early 
Christian. 

Architecture, Gothic and Benais- 
sance. 

German, Flemish, and Dutch 
Painting. 

Painting, Classic and Italian. 

Fainting, English and American, 

Sculpture, modern. 

Sculpture, by G. Bedford. 

Spanish and French artists. 

Water Colour Painting, by Bed- 
grave. 

INDERWICK, F. A., Inter- 

regnurn; 10s. fid. 

Sidelights on the Stuarts, 

new edit. 7s. (id, 

INGELOW, Jean. See Low's 

Standard Novels. 
INGLIS, Our New Zealand 

Cousins, 6s. 
Sport and WorJe on the 

Nepaul Frontier, 21s. 
Tent Life in Tiger Land 

18s. 
IRVING, W"., Little Britain 

lOs. fid. and 6s. 

fVorJcs, " Geofifrey Cray- 
on" edit. 27 vols. 161. 16s. 

JACKSON, J., Handioriting 
ill lielaticn to Hugiene, 3d. 

New Style Vertical Writing 

Oopii-BooTts, Series I. 1—12, 2d. 
and Id. each. 

Neio Code Copy-Books, 

22 Nos. 2d. each. 

Shorthand of Arithmetic, 

Compimionto Arithmetics.l*. 6d. 

. Theory and Practice of 

Handm-iting, with diagrams, 5s. 

JALKSON, Lewis, Ten Cen- 
turies of European Progress, new 
ed., '2!. 6d. 

JAMES, Croake,^ Law and 

Lawiiers, new edit. 7s. (Id. 
. Henuy. See Daudet, A. 
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JAMES and MOL"E'S i^reracft 

Dictionary ^Zs^ 6(Z, cloth ; roan, 5s, 

JAMES, German Dictionary, 

3s. 6d. cloth ; roan 5s. 
JANVIER, Aztec Treamre 

House, 7s. 6(Z. ; n. ed. 5s, & 2s. 6d. 
Japan. See Foreign Countries. 
Japanese Books, untearable. 

1. Ent's Plaint, by Little, 5s. 

2. Children's Japan, 3s. 6d. 

3. Niponese Rhymes, 5s. 

JEFFERIES, EicHARD, Ama- 

njUis at the Fair, 7s. 6d. 

Bevis, new ed. 5«,, 3s. Qd. 

and 2s. 6(2. 

JEPHSON, A. J. M., Emin 

Pasha relief expedition, 21s. 
Stories told in an African 

Forest, 8s. 6d. 
JERDON. See Low's Standard 

Series. 

JOHNSTON, H.H.,r/ie Congo, 

21s. 

JOHNSTON-LAVIS, H. J., 

South Italian Volcanoes, 15s. 
JOHNSTONE, D. L., Land of 

the Mountiiin Kingdom, new edit. 

3s. 6cf. and 2s. 6d. 
JULTEN, F., Conversational 

French Reader, 2s. 6d. 

■ lEnglisIi Student's French 
Sxaminef, 2s. 

-^-^ First Lessons in Conversa- 
tional French Grammar, n. ed. Is. 

■ French at Home and at 
School, Book I. accidence, 2s. j 
key, 3s. 

Fetites Lemons de Conver- 
sation et de Qrammaire, u. ed. 3s. 

Fetites Legons, with 

phrases, 3s. 6(J. 

Phrases of Daily Use, 

separately, 6(7. 

KARR, H. W. Seton, Shores 

and Al'ps of Alaska, 16s. 

KARSLAND, Veva, Women 
and their Work, Is. 



KAY. See Foreign Countries. 
Keene (C), Life, by Layard, 
24s. ; l.p., 63s. nett. 

KENNEDY, E. B., Blach and 

Bushrangers, new edit. 5s., 3s. Sd, 

and 2s. M. 
KERR, W. M., Far Interior, 

the Cape, Zambesi, Src, 2 vols. 328. 
KERSHAW, S. W., Proiest- 

ants from France in their English 

Home, 6». 
KETT, C. W., Rulens, 3s. &d. 
Khedives and Pashas, Is. 6d. 

KILNER, E. A., Four Welsh 

Counties, 5s. 
King and Commons. See Cavalier 

In Barard Reries. 

KINGSLEY, R. G., Children 

of Westminster Abbey, 59. 

KINGSTON. See Low's 

Standard Books. 
KIPLING, RuDYAED, Soldiers 

Three, Scc, stories. Is. 

Story of the Gadshys, new 

edit. Is. 
In Black and White, &c., 

stories, Is. 

Wee Willie Winkie, ^c, 

stories. Is. 

Under the Deodars, ^c, 

stories, Is. 

Phantom Rickshaw, ^c, 

stories. Is. 
*^* The six collections of stories 

may also be had in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 

each. 
Stories, Library Edition, 

2 vols. 6s. each. 

KIRKALDY, W. G., David 

Kirkaldy' s Mechanical Testing, 84s. 

KNIGHT, A. L., In the Weh 

of Destiny, 7s. 6d. 

E. F., Cruise of the Fal- 
con, new edit. 3s. 6d. 

KNOX, T. W., Boy Travelleri, 
new edit. 5s. 
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KNOX-LITTLE, W. J., Ser- 

moms. 3s. 6cl. - 

KUNHARDT, C. P., Small 

Yachts, new edit. 50s. 

Steam Yachts, IGs. 

ILV^OT^Gr, English Phrases, 21s, 
LABOULLAYE, E., Abdullah, 

2s. 6ii. 
LALANNE, Etching, 12«. M. 
LAMB, Chas., Essays of Elia, 

with designs by C. 0. Murray, 6s. 

Landscape Painters of Holland. 

See Great Artists. 

LANDSEER. See Great Artists. 
LANIER, S., Bmfs Froissart, 

7s. 6d. f King Arthur, 7s. Gd. ; 
Mnbinogion, 7s. ficZ. ; Percy, 7s. (id. 

LANSDKLL, HjJNRY, Through 

Siberia, 1 v. 15s. and 10s. Gd. 
Russia in Central Ada, 

2 vols. 42s. 

Through Central Asia, 12s. 

LARD EN, W., School Course 

on Seat, n. ed. 5s. 
LAURIE, A., Secret of the 

Magian, the Mystery of Kcbafoma, 
illns. 6s. See also Low's S tandard 
Books. 

Aa-el Ehersen, 6s. 

LAWRENCE, Sergeant, Auto- 
biography, 6s. 

andROMNEY. See Great 

A 1*^1 RT ft 

LAYARD, Mrs., West Indies, 

2s. Gd. 

His Onlf Madness, Is. 

LEA, H. C, Inquisition, 3 vols. 

42s. 

LEARED, A., Marocco, n. ed. 

16s. 
LEFFINGWELL, W, B., 

Shooting, 18s. 
Wild . Fowl Shooting, 

lOs. Gd. 
LEKROY, "W., Dean. See 

Preachers. 



LELAND, C. G., Algonquin 

Leqendf, 8s. 

LEMON, M., Small House over 
the Water, Gs. 

Leo XIII. Ufe, 18s. 
Leonardo da Vinci. See Great 

Artists. 

lAterary Works, by J. P. 

Bichter, 2 vols. 252s. 
LIEBER, Telegraphic Cipher, 

42s. nett. 

Like unto Christ. See Gentle 

Life Series. 
Lincoln Ab., true story, 2 vols., 

]2«. 
LITTLE, Aroh. J., Tang-t.'e 

Gorges, n. ed., 10s. Pd. 
Little Masters of Germany. See 

Great Artists. 
London's WorMs Fair, by 

Pascoe and Pegram, Is. 

LONG, James, Farmer's Hand- 
book, is. Gd.. 
LONGPELLOW, Miles Stan- 

dish, illns. 21s. 
Maidenhood, with col. pi. 

2s. Gd. ; gib edges, 3s. Gd. 
Nuremberg, photogr. illus. 

31s. 6d. 
Song of Hiawatha, illust. 

21s. 
LOOMIS, E., Astronomy, n. ed. 

8s. Gd. 
LORD, Mrs. Frewen, Tales 

from Westminster Abbey. 

LORNE, Mahquis op, Canada 

and Scotland, 7s. Gd. 

Pdlmerston. See Prime 

Ministers. 

Louis, St. See Bayard Series, 
Low's French Readers, edit, by 

C. F. Clifton, I. 3d., II. 3d., III. 

Gd. 

German Series. See 

Goethe, Meissner, Sandars, and 
Schiller. 
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Low's London Charities, annu- 
ally, Is. 6(J. ; sewed, Is. 

JllustratedGerm.Fnmer,ls, 

Infant Primers, I. illus. 

3d. ; II. iiluB. ea. 

Pocket Encyclopcedia, with 

plates, 3s. Gd. ; roan, 4s. 6d. 

Readers, I., 9rf. ; II., 10c?. ; 



III., Is. ! IV., Is. 3d. J v., Is. id ; 

VI., Is. Hd. 
Loio's Select Parcliment Series. 
Aldricli (T. B.) Friar Jerome's 

Beautiful Book, 3s. 6rf. 
Lewis (Gerrard), Cid Ballads, 2s. Gd. 
Whittier (J. G.) The King's Missive. 

3s. Gd. 
Low's stand. Library of Travel 

(except price is stated), toI. 7s.6d. 

1. Batler, Great Lone Land ; also 
3s. 6d. 

2. Wild North Land. 

3. Stanley (H. M.) Coomassie, 
3s. Gd. 

4. How I Found Livingstone j 

also 3s. Gd. 

5. ■ Throush the Dark Con- 
tinent, iTol. illust., 12s. Gd. ; also 
3s. Gd. 

9. Spry, voyage. Challenger. 
11. Sohweinfurth'sHeartof Africa, 

2 vols. 15.f. ; also 3s. Gd. each. 
IS. Marshall (W.) Through America. 
13. Lansrlell (H). Through Siberia, 

10s. Gd. 
U. Coote, South by East, 10s. Gd. 
15. Knight, Cruise of the Jfalcon, 

also 3s. Gd. 
Ifi. Thomson, Through Masai Land. 
19. Ashe (B. P.) Two Kings of 

Uganda, 3s. Gd. ; also 6s. 
Low's standard Novels (except 

where price is stated), 6s. 
Baker, John Westaoott. 
Black (W.) Craig Koyston. 

Daughter of Heth. 

. House Boat. 

In Far Lochaber. 

In Silk Attire. 

■ Kilmeny. ' i. 

Lady Siverdale. 



Loio's Stand. Novels — continued. 

Black (W.) New Prince Fortnnatna 

Penance of John Logan. 

Stand Fast, Craig Eoyston ! 

Sunrise. 

Three Feathers. 

Wolfenberg. 

Blackmore (R. D.) Alice Lorraine, 

Christowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

■ Cradock Newell. 

Crippa the Carrier. 

Ereme, or My Father's Sins. 

Kit and Kitty. 

Lorna Doone. 

Mary Anerley. 

Sir Thomas Upmore. 

Springhaven. 

Brown (Robert) Jack Abbott's Log. 
Bynner, Agnes Surriage. 
Begum's Daughter. 

Cable (G. W.) Bonaventure, 5s. 
Coleridge (C. K.) English Squire. 
Craddock, Despot of Broomsedge. 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.) Some One Else 
Cumberland (Stuart) Vasty Deep. 
De Leon, Stars andCresoent. 
Edwards (Miss Betham) Half-way. 
Eggleatou, Juggernaut. 
French Heiress in her own Chatpan. 
Gilliat, Story of the Dragounades. 
Hardy (A. S. ) Passe-rose. 

(Thos.) Far from the Madding. 

Hand of Ethelberta. 

Laodicean. ^ 

Mayor of Casterbridge. . j 

Pair of Blue Eyes. 

Return of the Native. 

— — Trumpet-Major. 

Two on a Tower. 

Harkut, Conspirator. 

Hatton, Old House at Sandwich, ,;, 

Three Recruits. 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashel) Golden Sorrow. 

Out of Court. ; 

Stern Chase. 

Howard (Blanche W.) Open Door,, 
Ingelow (Jean) Don John. 

John Jerome, 5s. 

Sarah de Bfrenger. 

Lathrop, Newport, 5s. 
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Lord's Stand. Novels — continued. 
Macalpine, Man's Consoienoe. 
Mao Donald (Geo.) Adela Oathoart. 

Guild Court. 

Mary Marston. 

Orta. 

Stephen Archer, &.O. 

The Vicar's Daughter. 

Weighed and Wanting. 

Maomaster, Our Pleasant Vices. 
Maoquoid (Mrs.) Diane. 
Martin, Familiar Friend. 
Mnsgrave (Mrs.) Miriam. 
Osboru, Spell of Ashtaroth, 5s. 
Prince MaskilofF. 
Ridilell (Mrs.) Alaric Spencoley. 

Daisies and Buttercups. 

Senior Partner. 

■ Strugele for Fame. 

Eussell (W. Clark) Betwixt the 

Forelands. 
— — ■ Frozen Pirate. 

Jack's Courtship. 

■ John Holdawoith. 

Little Loo. 

My Watch Below. 

Ocean Free Lance. 

Sailor's Sweetheart. 

Sea Queen. 

Strange Voyage. 

■ The Lady Maud. 

— — ■ Wreck of the Grosvenor. 

Steuart, Kilgroora. 

Stockton (F. E.) Ardis Claverden. 

Bee-man of Orn, 5s. 

Hundredth Man. 

The late Mrs. Null. 

Stoker, Snake's Pass. 
Stowe (Mrs.) Old Town Folk. 

Poganuo People. 

Thomas, House oiji the Scar. 
Thomson, tJlii. 
Tourgee. Murvale Eastman. 
Tytler (S.) Duchess Frances. 
Vane, From the Dead. 
Wallace (Lew.) Ben Hur. 
Warner,LittleJourneyin theM'orld. 
Woolson (Constance F.) Anne. 

. East Angles. 

For the Major, 5s. 

Jupiter Lights. 

See also Sea Stories, 



Low's Stand. Novels, new issue 
at short intervals, 2s. 6d. and 2s. 

Blackmore, Alice Lorraine. 

Christowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Erema. 

Lorna Doone. 

Mary Anerley. 

Croker, Some One Else. 

Cumberland, Vasty Deep. 

Edwards, Half-way. 

Hardy, Hand of Ethelberta. 

Laodicean. 

Madding Crowd. 

Mayor of Casterbridge. 

Pair of Blue Eyes. 

Eeturn of the Native. 

Trumpet-Major, 

Two on a Tower. 

Holmes, Guardian Angel. 

Mao Donald, Adela Cathcart. 

Guild Court. 

Oliphant, Innocent. 

Eiddell, Daisies and Buttercups. 

Senior Partner. 

Russell, Mrs. Dino's Jewels. 

Stockton, Dusantes and Mrs. Locks 
and Mrs. Aleshine, 1 vol. 

Stowe, Dred. 

Vane, From the Dead. 

Walford, Her Great Idea. 

Low's German Series, a gradu- 
ated course. See " German." 

Low's Headers. See English 
Reader and French Eeader. 

Loio's Standard Books for Bo;/s, 
with numerous illastrations 
2s. 6(J. each ; gilt edges, 3s. 6(L 

Biart (Lucien) Young Naturalist. 

My Eambles in the New World. 

Boussenard, Cruaoes of Guiana. 

Gold Seekers, a sequel. 

Butler (Col. Sir Wm., K.C.B.) Eed 
Cloud. 

Cahun (Leon) Captain Mago. 

. Blue Banner. 

Celik'e, Exploits of the Doctor. 

Chaillu (Paul) Equator Wild Life. 
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Low's Stand. Books for Boys — 

continued, 

CoIlingwood.Under the Meteor Flag 

■ Voyage of the Aurora, 

Cozzens (S.W.) Marvelloos Country. 

Dodge (Mrs.) Hans Brinker. 

Du Chaillu (Paul) Gorilla Conntrv. 

Erclimann-C ha trian, Bros. Bant zau. 

Fenn (G.Manville) Off to the Wilds. 

Silver Canon. 

Groves (Percy) Charmouth Grange. 

Heldmann (B.) Leander Mutiny. 

Henty (G. A.) Cornet of Horse. 

Jack Archer. 

Winning his Spurs. 

Janvier, Aztec Treasure Honsp. 

Jefferies (Richard) Bevis, Story of 
a Boy. 

Johnstone, Mountain Kingdom. 

Kennedy, Blacks and Bushian<jers. 

Kingston (W. H. G.) Ben Burton. 

•^^ Captain Mugford. 

Dick Cheveley. 

Heir of Kilfinnan. 

Snowshoes. 

( Two Supercargoes. 

With Axe and E,ifle. 

Laurie (A.) Conquest of the Moon. 

New York to Brest. 

MacGregor (John) Roh Roy Canoe. 

Rob Roy in the Baltic. 

Maclean, Maid of the Golden Age. 

Malan (A. N.) Cobbler of Corni- 
keraninm. 

Meunier, Great Hunting Grounds. 

MuUer, Noble Words and Deeds. 

Norway (G.) How Jlartin Drake 
found his Father. 

Perelaer, The Three Deserters! 

Eeed (Talbot Baines) Eoger Ingle- 
ton, Minor. 

Sir Ludar. 

Eeid (Mayne) Strange Adventures. 

Bousselet (Louis) Drummer-boy. 

King of the Tigers. 

Serpent Charmer. 

Son of the Constable. 

Kussell (W. Clark) Frozen Pirates. 

Stanley, My Kalulu. 

Tregance, Louis, in New Guinea. 

Winder (F. H.) Lost in Africa. 



Low's Standard Series of Booh 
by popular writers, cloth gilt, 
2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. &d. each. 

Aloott (L. M.) A Eose in Bloom. 

An Old-Fashioned Girl. 

Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag. 

Eight Cousins, illust. 

Jack and Jill. 

Jimmy's Cruise. 

Little Men. 

Little Women & L.Wo. Wedded 

Lulu's Library, illust. 

Eecollections of Childhood. 

Shawl Straps. 

Silver Pitchers. 

Spinning- Wheel Stories. 

Under the Lilacs, illust. 

Work and Beginning Again, ill. 

Alden (W. L.) Jimmy Brown, illust. 

Trying to Find Eiirope. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, 2s. 
Da Witt (Madame) An Only Sister, 
Francis (Francis) Eric and Ethel. 
Holm (Saxe) Draxy Miller's Dowry, 
Jerdon (Gert.) Keyhole Country. 
Eobinson (Phil) Indian Garden. 

Under the Punkah. 

Eoe (E. P.) Nature's Serial Story. 
Saintine, Ficciola. 
Samuels, Forecastle to Cabin, illust. 
Sandeau (Jules) Seagull Eock. 
Stowe (Mrs.) Dred. 

Ghost in the Mill, &c. 

My Wife and I. 

' We and our Neighbours. 

See also Low's Standard Series. 
Tooley (Mrs.) Harriet B. Stowe. 
Warner, In the Wilderness. 

My Summer in a Garden. 

Whitney (Mrs.) Leslie Goidthwaite. 

Faith Gartney's Girlhood. 

Hitherto. 

Real Folks. 

The Gayworthya. 

We Girls. 

The Other Girls : a Sequel. 

*^ A new illmtraied list of Tjooh 
for ioys and girls, with jjoriraits 
of celebrated authors, sent j)ost 
free on application. 
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LOWELL, J. E., Amonrj my 
Books, I. and II., 7s. 6d. e^ch. 

Mij Study Windows, n. ed. 

Is. 

^^— Vision of Sir Zaunfal, 
illus. 63s. 

LUMMIS, C. F., Tramp, Ohio 

to California, fl«. 
MACDONALD, I).,Oceania,es. 
Geoege. See Low's Stand. 

Novels. 
Sir John A., Life, 16s. 

MACGOUN, Commercial Cor- 
respondence, 5s. 

M ACGREGOR, J., Rob Roy in 

the Baltic, -a. ed. 3s. 6(i.and 2s. 6(J. 

Roh Roy Canoe, new edit., 

3«. 6d. and 2s. 6ct. 
Yawl Roh Roy, new edit., 

3s. 6d!. and 2s. 6d. 

MACK, Essays, Is. 6d. 

MACKENNA, Brave Men in 
Action, 10s. 6cJ. 

MACKENZIE, Sib Morell, 

Fatal Illness of Frederick the 

Noble, 2s. 6d. 

Essays, 7s. Qd. 

MACKINNON and SHAD- 

BOLT, S. African Campaign, 50s. 
MACLAREN,A. See Preachers. 
MACLEAN", H. E. See Low's 

Standard Books. 
MACMASTER. See Low's 

Standard Novels. 
MACMUEDO, E., History of 

Portugal, 2ls.; II. 21s.; III. 21s. 
MAHAN, Capt. A. T., Admiral 

Farragut, 6s. 
Influence of Sea Power 

on the French Revolution, 2 vols. 

(British naval history), 30s. 

Sea Power in History, IBs. 

MAIN, Mrs., High Life, and 

Towers of Silence, IQs, 6d. 



MAIN, Mrs., 3Iy Home in tJie 

Alps, 3s. 6d. 

See also Burna>'y, Mrs. 

MALAN, A. N., Cobbler of Cor- 

nikeranium, 5s. 

See alsoLow's Stand. Books 

C. F. DE M., Eric and 

Connie's Cruise, 5s. 
Manchester Library, Reprints 

of Classics at nett prices, pur 

vol , Gd.; sewed, Zil. 

%* List on applic ition. 
Man\f Thou'jlito. Sue Gentle 

Life Seiies. 
MAN LEY, J. J., Fish and 

Fishinq. 8s. 

MANTEGNA and FRANCIA. 

See Great Artists. 

MARBLTIIY, Favourite Flies, 

24s. 

MARC IT, F. A., Comparatice 

Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 12s. 

Anr/lo-Saxon Reader, 7s. 6i/. 

MARKHAM, Adm., Naual 

Career during the old war Us. 

CR-fPeru. See Foreign 

Countries. 

War Betioeen Peru and 

Chili. 10s. 6d. 

MARSH, A. E. W., Holiday 

in Madeira, 5s. 
MAESH, G. P., Lectures on 

the English Language, 18s. 

Origin and History of the 

English Language, 18s. 

MARSHALL, W". G., Tlirough 

America, new edit. 7s. 6d. 

MAESTON, E., Hoiu Stanley 

wrote " In Darkest Africa," Is. 
See also Amateur Angler, 

Frank's Banche, and yresh 

Woods. 
W., Eminent Actors, n. ed. 

6s. 
MARTIN, J. W., Float Fish- 

ing OivA Spinning, new edit. 3s. 
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Massage. See Nursing Eecord 

Series. 

MATTHEWS, J. W., Incwadi 

Yam.i, Us. 
MAUEY, M. F., Life, 12s. 6d. 
Physical Geography and 

Meteorology of the Sea, new ed. 6s. 
MEIS8NER, A. L., Children's 

Own German Boole (Low's Series), 

Is. 6d. 
^-^ First German Reader 

(Low's Series), Is. fid. 
Second German Reader 

(Low's Series), 1*. 6(Z. 
MEISSONIEE. See Great 

MELBOUKNE, Lord. See 

Prime Ministers. 

MELIO, G. h., Swedish Drill, 

Is. dd. 
Member for 'Wrottenhorough, 

3s. 6(J. 

MENDELSSOHN Family, 

1729-1847, Letters and Journals, 
2 vols. 30s. ; new edit. 30s. 

See also Great Musicians. 

MEEIWETHEE, L., Medi- 

terranean, 7s. Gd. 

MEEEIFIELD, J,, Nautical 

Asironomt/, Is. 6d. 

MEEEYLEES, J., Carlsbad, 

7s. 6rf. and 9s. 

MESNEY,W., Tungking,3s. 6d. 

Metal Workers' Recipes and 
Processes,hyW. T. Brannt,12s.6tl. 

MEUNIER, V. See Low's 

Standard Books. 

Michelangelo. See Great Art- 
ists. 
MIJALOVIGH, C., Constan. 

Hne, 7s. 6r/. 

MILEOED, P. Ned Stafford's 

Experiences, 5s. 
MILL, James. See English 

Philosophers, 



MILLS, J., Alternative Elemen- ■ 
tary Chemistry, Is. Gd. i 

Chemistry Based on the 

Science and Art Syllabus, 2s. Gd. 

Elementary Ohemistnj, 

answers, 2 vols. Is. each. 

MILNE, J., AND BURTON, 

Volcanoes of Japan, part i., 21s. 
nett. 

MILTON'S Allegro. See 

Choice Editions. 
MITCHELL, D.G.(Ik. Marvel) 

English Lands, Letters and Kings, 

2 vols. 6s. each. 
Writings, new edit, per 

vol. 5s. 
MITFOED, J., Letters, 3s. M. 

Miss, Uur Village, illus. 5s. 

MODY, Mrs., German Litera- 

MOFFATT, W., Land and 

Work, 5s, 

MOLLETT, J. W., Dictionary 

of Words in Art and ArclicBology, 
illnst. 15s. 

See also Great Artists. 

MOLONEY, J. A., With Cap- 
tain stairs to Katmiga, 8s. 6iJ. 

MONCK. See English Philo- 
sophers. 

MONKHOUSE. See G. Artists, 

Montaigne's Dssays, revised by 
J. Haia Friswell, 2s. Gd. 

MOORE, J. M., Neiv Zealand' 

for Emigrant, Invalid, and Tourist, 
5s. 

MOEFILL, "W. E., Russia, 

3s. Gd. 

MOEL^Y, Henry, Fnglisli 

Literature in the Reign of Victoria, 
2s. Gd. 
Five Centuries of English 

Literature ,2s. 

MOESE, E. S., Japanese Homes, 

new edit. 10s. Gd. 

MORTEN, Hospital Life, Is. 
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MORTIMER, J., Chess Players 

Pockrt-Book, new edit. Is. 

MORWOOD,V.S., Our Gipsies, 

18s. 
MOSS, F. J,, Ghreat South Sea, 

8s. 6(J. 
MOSSMAN, S., Japan, 3«. U. 
MOTTI, PiETEo, Elementary 

EussioM Grammar, 2s. 6d. 
— — Russian Conversation 

Grammar, 5s. ; Key, 2s. 

MOULE,H.C.G.,SermoKS,3s. 6d. 
MOXLY, West India Sana- 

torium, anil Barbados, 3s. Qd. 

MOXON,W., Pilocereus Senilis, 

3s. M. 

MOZART, .3s. Gr. Musicians. 

MULLER,E. See Low's Stand- 
ard Books. 

MULLIN, J. P., Moulding and 

Pattern Making, 12s. 6(Z. 

MULREADY, 3s, M. Great 

Artists. 
MURILLO. See Great Artists. 
MUSGRAVE, Mrs. See Low's 

Standard Novels. 
■^-^ SavageLondon, n. e. 3s. Qd. 
My Comforter, Sfc, Religious 

Poems, 'is. 6d. 
Napoleon I. See Bayard Series. 
Napoleon I. and Marie Louise, 

7s. 6r<. 

NELSOI^, WoLFEED, Panama, 
6s. 

Nelson'sWords andDeeds, 3s. 6d. 

NETHERCOTE, Pytchley 
Hunt, 8s. 6c!. 

New Democracy, 1». 

New Zealand, chromos, by Bar- 
rand, IfiSf. ■• 

NICHOLS, W. L., Quantochs, 

5s. ; large pnper, 10s. 6(J. 

Nineteenth Century, a Monthly 

Review, 2s. 6cl. per No. 

NISBET, Hume, Life and 
nature Studies, Os. 



NIVEN,R.,.4«yfer's Lexicon,Qs. 
NORMAN, C. B., Corsairs of 
France, 18s. 

J. H., Monetary Systems, 

lOs. fill. 
NORWAY, G., How Martin 

Drake Found his Father, illus. 5s. 
NTJGENT'S French Dictionary 

new edit. 3s. 
Nuggets of the Gouph, 3s. 

O'BRIEN, Fifty Years of Con- 
cession to Ireland, vol. i. 16s. ; 
vol. ii. 16s. 

OGAWA, Open Air Life in 
Japan, 15s. nett ; Out of doors Life 
in Japan, ]2s. nett. 

OGDEN, J., Fly-tying, 2s. 6d. 

Ohrwalder's Ten Year^ Cap- 
tivity ; Mahdi'sCamp, 9th ed., 2l8. 

Old Masters in Photo. 73s. 6d. 

Orient Line Guide, new edit. 
2.'!. 6d. 

ORVIS, C. E., Fly Fishing, 

12s. fid. 

OSBORN, H. S., Prospector's 

Guide, 8s. 6d. 
Otlier People's Windoios. See 

Gentle Life Series. 
OTTE, Denmark and Iceland, 

3s. 6rZ. Foreign Countries. 
Our Little Ones in Heaven, 5s, 
Out of School at Eton, 2,!. 6d. 
OVERBECK. See Great Artists. 
OWEN, Marine Insurance, 15*. 
Oxford Datp, by a M.A., 2.^. 6c?. 
PALGRAVE, Chairman's 

Handbook, new edit. 2s. 

Oliver Croimoell, 10s. &d. 

PALLISER, China Collector's 

Companion, 5s. 

History of Lace, n. ed. 21s. 

PANTON,£romes ofTaste,2sM. 
PARKE, Em.in Pasha Relief 

E.?pp(^ititjn, 2ls. 
T. II., Health in Africa, 5s. 
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PAEKEE, E. H., CVwwese Ac- 
crmnt of the Opium War, Is. 6d. 

PAKSONS, J., Principles of 

Partnership, Sis. 6(7. 

^-^ T. P., Marine Insurance, 

2 vols. 63s. 
FASCOB,London's World'sFair 

Is. 

FFjACH., Annals of Swainswich, 

lOs. 6d. 
Peel. See Prime Ministers. 
PELLESCHT, G., Gran Ghaco, 

8s. H(J. 

PEMBERTOX, G., Tyrol, \s.U. 
PENNELL, Fishing Tackle, Is. 

Sporting Fish, 15s. & 30«. 

Penny Postage Jubilee, Is. 
PERRY, NoKA, Another Flock 

of Girls, illas. 7s. 6d. 
Peru, 3s. 6c?. Foreign Countries. 
PHELPS, E. S., Struggle for 

Immortality, 5s. 

— Samuel, Life, by W. M. 

Fhelps and Robertson, 12s. 
PHILBEICK, F. A., and 

WESTOBY, Post and Telegraph 

Stamps, 10s. Gd. 

PHILLIMORE, C. M., Italian 

Literature, new. edit. 3s. 6d. 
PHILLIPS, L. P., Dictionary 

of Biographical Reference, 25s. 
-^^ W., Lata of Insurance, 2 

vols. 73s. 6d. 
PHILPOT, H. J., Diabetes, 5s. 

Diet Tables, Is. each. 

Playtime Library. See Hum. 

phreys and Huntingdon. 
Pleasant History of Reynard the 

Fom, trans, by T. Eosooe, illus. 

7s. fid. 
PLUNKETT, Orthographic 

Projection, 2s. 6cf. 
POE, by E. C. Stedman, 3s. M. 

Raven, ill. by G. Dor6, 63s. 

Poems of the Inner Life, 5b. 



Poetry of Nature. See Choice 

Editions. 

Poetry of the Anti- Jacobin,'! s. M. 
and 21s. 

POOLE, S. Lane, Egypt, 3s. M. 

Foreign Countries. 
POPE, Select Poetical Worh, 

(Bernhard Tauchnitz Collection), 

2s. 
PORCHEE, A., Juvenile 

French Plays, Is. 

Portraits of Racehorses, 4 vols 

126s. 

POSSELT, Structure of Fibres, 

63s. 

Textile Design, illust. 28;. 

POYNTER. See Illustrated 

Text Books. 
Preachers of the Age, 3s. CtZ. ea. 
Living Theology, by His Grace the 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Conquering Christ, by Rev. A. 

Maolaren. (2nd edit.) 
Terbum Crucis, by the Bishop of 

Derry. 
Ethical Christianity, by H. P 

Hughes. 
Knowledge of God, by the Bishop 

of Wakefield. 
Light and Peace, by H. E. Eeynolds. 
Journey of Life, by W. J. Knox- 

Little. 
Messages for the Multitude, by 

C. H. Spurgeon. 
Christ is All, by H. 0. G. Monle.M.A. 
Plain Words on Great Themes, by 

J. 0. Dykes. 
Children of God, by E. A. Stuart, 
Faith and Duty, by A. M. Pairbairn. 
Agoniee Christi, by Dr. Lefroy. ' 
The Transfigured Sackcloth, by W. 

L. Watkinson. 
The Gospel of Work, by the Bishop 

of Winchester. 
Vision and Duty, by 0. A. Berry. 
Sermons, by the Bishop of Eipon. 

Volumes will follow in quick sucees' 
sion by other toell-lmown men. 
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Prime Ministers, a series of 

political biographies, edited by 
Stuart J. Raid, 3s. 6rf.. each. 

1. Earl of Beaoonsfield, by J. An- 
thony Froude. 

2. Marqnis of Salisbury, by H. D. 
Traill. 

3. Right Hon. W. B. Gladstone, by 
G. W. B. Kussell. 

i. Sir Kobert Peel, by Justin 
McCarthy. 

5. Viscount Melbourne, by Henry 
Dnnckley (" Verax"). 

6. Viscount Palmerston, by the 
Marquis of Lome. 

7. Barl of Derby, by G. Saintsbury. 

8. Earl of Aberdeen, by Sir Arthur 
Gordon. 

9. Earl Russell, by Stuart J. Reid. 
*^* An edition, limited to 250 copi.es, 

is issued on hand-viade paper, 
medimn 8vo, half veUum, oloth 
sides, gilt top, 9 vols, 4S. 4*. nett. 

Prince Magkiloff. See Low's 
Standard Novels. 

Prince of Nur,\erij Playmates, 
new edit. 2*?. 6d. 

PEITT, T. K,. Gauntry. Trout 

Flies, 10s. 6d. 
Reynolds. See Great Artists. 
Purcell. See Great Musicians. 
QUILTEE, H., Giotto, Life, 

^c. 15s. 

EAMBAUD, History of Eussia, 

new edit.. 3 vols. 21s. 

RAPHAEL. Sec Great Artists. 
EEDFOED, Sculpture. See 

Illustrated Text books. 

EEDGEAVE, Engl. Painters, 

lOs. ad. and 12s. 

EEED, Sib E. J., Modern Ships 

of War, lOs. 6d. 
BEID, Mayne, Capt., Stories 

of Strange Adventures, illust. 6s. 

Stuabt J. See Prime 

Ministers. 

REID, T. Wemtss, Land of tJie 
Bey, 10s. 6d. 



Remarlcahle Bindings in British 
Museum, 168s. ; dis. 6d.j 73s. 6(/. 
and fi3s. 

EEMBRANDT. See Gr.Artists. 
Reminiscences of a Boyhood, 6,". 
REMUS AT, Select Letters, 1 C.'. 
REYi;[OLDS. See Gr. Artists. 

Henry E., Light Sf Peuce, 

cj'o. Sermons, 3s. Gd. 

RICHARDS, Aluminium, new 

edit. 21s. 

RICHARDSON', Clwice of 

Books, 3». 6<i. 

RICHTER, Italian Art, 42.i. 

See also Great Artists. 

EIDDELL. See Low's Stand- 

ard Novels. 

EIFFAULT, Colours for 

Painting, Sis. fid. 

EIIS, Hoio tlie Otlier Half 

Lives. 10s. dd. 

RIPON, Bp. OP. See Prcaclicrs. 
ROBERTS, Miss, France. See 

Foreiorn Countries. 
W., EnglLdi BooJc'elUng, 

earlier history. 7s. fid. 
ROBIDA, A., Toilette, coloured 

plate-i. 7-v, 6(J. ; new ed 3 . (yd. 

ROBINSON, " Romeo " Coates, 

7s. Gd. 

Noah's Arli, n. ed. 3ij. fSd. 

Sinners ^ Saints, 10s. Qd.; 

new ed. 3s. Qd. 

See also Low's Stan. Ser. 

Wealth and its Sources,^)/. 

J. R , Princely Chandos, 

illnst., 12s. firf. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD. See 

Bayard Series. 

ROCKSTRO, History of Music, 

new ed. 14s. 

RODEIGUES.Pawamos Caw.,5s. 
ROE, K. P. See Low's St. Ser. 
EOGEES, S. See Choice Eds. 
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EOLFE, Pomxieii, 7s. (Jd. 

H. L., Msh, Pictures, 15s. 

Romantic Stories of the Legal 
Profession, 7s. 6d. 

EOMNEY. See Great Artists. 

KOSE, J., Mechanical Drawing, 

16s. 
Practical Machinist, new 

ed. 12s. 6d. 

Key to Engines, 8s. &d. 

Steam Engines, 31s. 6d. 

Steam Boilers, 12s. Gd. 

Rose Library. Per vol. Is., 

unlees the price is given. 
Alcott (L. M.) Eight Cousins, 2s. ; 

cloth, 3s. 6^. 

• Jack and Jill, 2s. ; cloth, 5s. 

Jimmy's omiso in the Pina. 

fore, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Little Women. 

Little Women Wedded ; Nog. 

4 and 5 in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Liltle Men, 2s. ; cl. gt.,3s. fid. 

Old-fashioned Girls, 2s.; cloth, 

3s. 6rf. 

Bose in Bloom, 2s. ; cl. 3s, 6iJ. 

Silver Pitchers. 

Under the Lilacs, 2s;; ol.3s.6d. 

Work, 2 vols, in 1, cloth, 3s.6d. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Pearl of Orr's Island. 

Minister's Wooing. 

We and Our Neighbours, 2s. 

— My Wife and I, 2s. 

Dodge (Mrs.) Hans Brinker, Is. ; 

cloth, 5s. ; 3?. Gd. ; 2s. 6d. 
Lowell (J. K.) My Study Windows. 
Holmes, Guardian Angel, cloth, 2s. 
Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a 

Garden, cloth, 2s. 
Stowe (Mrs.) Dred,2s.; cl. gt.,3s Gd. 
Carleton (W.) City Ballads, 2 vols, 

in 1, cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. 
Legends, 2 vols, in 1, cloth 

gilt, 2s. Gd. 
Farm Ballads, Gd, and 9d. ; 3 

vols, in 1, cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. 
Farm Festivals, 3 vols, in 1, 

cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. 



Rose Lihrary — continued. 
Carleton (W.) Farm Legends, 3 

vols, in 1, cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. 
Clients of Dr. Bernagius, 2 vols. 
Howells, Undiscovered Country. 
Clay (0. M.) Baby Rae. 

Story of Helen Troy. 

Whitney, Hitherto, 2 vols. 3s. Gd. 
Pawcett (E.) Gentleman of Leisure. 
Butler, Nothing to Wear. 

EOSS, Mars, Cantahria, 21«. 
EOSSINI, &c. See Great Mus. 
Rothschilds, by J. Eecves,7s. 64 
Roughing it after Gold, by Eu.x, 
new edit. Is. 

EOUSSELET. See Low's 

Standard Books. 

Royal Naval Exhibition, a sou- 
venir, illus. Is. 
EUB ENS. See Great Artists, 
EUSSELL, G.W.E.,GZ(KZstoe. 

See Prime Ministers. 

H., Ruin of Sudan, 21«. 

W. Claek, Mrs. Dines' 

Jewels, 2s. Gd. 
Nelson's Words and Deeds, 

3s. Gd. 

Sailor's Language, 3s, Qd. 

See also Low's Standard 

Novels and Sea Stories. 
Sea Stories, new edit., 

2s. Gd. each. 

A Sailor's Sweetheart, 

A Sea Queen, 

' A Strange Vm/age. 

Betwixt the Forelands. 

Frozen Pirate, 

Jack's Courtship. 

John Holdsworth. 

Mrs. Dine's Jeioels. 

My Watch Bslow. 

Little Loo. 

Ocean Free Lance. 

The Lady Maud. 

Wreck of the "Grosvenor." 
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RUSSELL, W, HowATiD,PnMee 

0/ Wales' lour, ill. 52s. GJ. & Sis. 
Eussia. See Foreign Countries. 
Saints and tlieir Symbols, 3s. &d. 
SAINTSBUEY, G., Earl of 

Derhy. See Prime Ministers. 

SAINTINE. See Low's Stan- 
dard Serioa.- 
SALISBURY, LoED. See Prime 

Ministers. 

SAMUELS. See Low's Stan- 
dard Series. 

S AND ARS, German Primer, Is. 

SANDEAU, Seaffull Rock, 2s. 
and.2s.Gd. Low's Standard Series. 

SANDLANDS, Hoio to Develop 
Vocal Power, Is. 

BA'nER,EuropeanCommerce,5s. 

Italian Grammar (Key, 

2s.), Es. 

Spanish Dialogues, Is. M. 

Spanish Grammar (Key, 

2s,), 5s. 
Spanish Reader, new edit. 

3s. 6d. 
SCUAACK, ^ware7j2/, 1G.«. 
SCHAUEUMANN, Ornament 

for teohnioal schools, 10s. (itl. 
SCHEREE, Essays in English 
Literature, by G. Saintsbury, 6s. 

SCHILLER'S Prosa, 2s. 6d. 
SCHUBERT. See Great Mus. 
SCHUMANN. See Great Mus. 
SCHWEINEURTH. See Low's 

Standard Library. 

Scientific Education of Dogs, Gs. 
SCOTT, Leadeh, Renaissance 
of Art in Italy, 31s. 6d. 

See also Illust. Text-books. 

Sir Gilbert, Autobio- 

graphy, 18s. 

W. B. See Great Artists. 

Scribner''sMagardiie,moni\\\-^,\8. 



SERGEANT, L. See For. Ser. 
SEVERN, Joseph, Life, by 

Sharp, 21.?. 
Shadow of the Rock, 2s. &d. 
SHAFTESBURY. See English 

Philosophers. 

SHAKESPEARE, ed. by R. G. 

White, 3 vols. 36s. ; 1. paper, 63,9. 

Annals ; Life (J* Work, 2s. 

Hamlet, 1603, also 1604, 

7s. 6d. 

Hamlet, by Elze, 12*. 6rf. 

Heroines, by living paint- 
ers, 105s. ; artists' proofs, 630*. 

Macbeth, with etchings, 

lOos. and 52s. 6d. 

Songs and Sonnets, See 



Choice Editions. 
Taming of the Shrmo, 

adapted for drawing-room, sd. Is. 
SHEPHERD, British School of 

Fainting, 2nd edit. 5s.; 5th edit. 

sewed, Is. 

SHERIDAN.iJtraZs, col. plates, 

52s. Gd. nett; art. pr. 105s. nett. 

SHIELDS,G.0.,Bji7 Game,2\s. 

Cruisings in the Cascades, 

10s. Cwl. 
SHOCK, W. H., Steam Boilers 

73s. Gd. 
SIDNEY. See Gentle Life Ser. 
Silent Hour. See Gentle Life Sur. 
SIMKIN, Our Armies, plates in 

colour ^5 parts at Is ), Cs. 
SIMSON, Ecuador and the 

Putumayor, 8s. Gd. 

SKOTTO W E , Hanoverian 

Kings, new edit. 3-!. Gd. 

SLOANE, T. 0., HomeExperi. 
ments, Gs. 

W. M., Erench War and 

the Ret^olution, 7s. Gd. 

SMITH, Charles W., Theories 
and Hvniedies for Depression in 
Trade, §-c., 2». 
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SMITH, G., At^ria, 18s. 

Chaldean Accnint of 

Genesis, new edit, by Sayce, 18s. 

Gehabd. See Illustrated 

Text Books. 

Mrs. See Japanese. 

T.Assn^ioTS, Eeminiscences 

by Sir J. E. Wilmot, u. ed.,2s.6d. 

aud 2s. 
T. EoGER, See Illustrated 

Text Books. 

HAMILTON, and LE- 

GROS' French Dictionary, 2 vols. 

16s., 21s., and 22s. 
Socrate,\. See Bayard Series. 
SOMERSET, Our Village Life, 

5s. 

Spain. See Foreign Countries. 
SPIERS, French Dictionary, 

2 vols. 18s.. halt bound, 21s. 
SPRY. See Low's Stand. Library. 
SPURGEON, C. H. Bee 

Preachers. 

STANLEY, H. M., Congo, 2 

vols. 42<. and 21s. 

In Darkest Africa, 2 vols., 

42s.; new edit. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

£min's Rescue, Is. 

See also Low's Standard 

Library and Low's Stand. Books. 

START, Exercia.es in Mensura- 
tion, 8cZ. 

STEPHENS, F. G., Celebrated 
Flemish and French Pictures, 28s. 

See also Great Artists. 

ST RENE. See Bayard Series. 

hTERRY, J. AsHBY, Cueumher 
Chronicles, 5s. 

STEUAET, J. A., Letters to 

Living Authors, new edit. 2e. Gd. ; 

edit, de luxe, 10s, Gd. 

See also Low's Standard N. 

STEVENS, J. W., Leather 

Manufacture, illnst. 18s. 

T., Around Ike World on 

a Bicycle, 16s, ; part II. 16s. 



STEWART, Philosophy, Zs. U. 
STOCKTON, F. E., Ardk 

Claverden, 6s. 

Mrj. Leeks, Is. 

The Dusantes, a seqnel, Is. 

Merry Chanter, Is. Qd. & Ij, 

Personalty Conducted,! s.^d. 

Rudder Grangers Abroad, 

2s. 6d. 

&2uirrel Inn, illust. 6«. 

Story of Viteau, 5s., 3s.6/-;. 

Three Burglars, Is. k h. 

— — See also Low's Stan. Nov, 
STOKER, Bham, Under the 

Sunspt, Q^. 

STORER, F. H., Agriculture 

and Chemistry, 2 vols., 25s. 

STOWE, Edwin. See Great 

Ariists. 

Mrs., Flowers and Fruit 

from Her Writings, 3s. 6rf. 

Life . . . her own Words 

. . . Letters and Original Composi- 
tion, 15«. 

Life, for boys and girls, liy 

S. A. Tooley, 5s., 2s. 6d. and 2s. 

Little Foxes, cheup edit. 

Is. ; 4x. Qd. 

Minister's Wooing, \s. 

Pearl of Orr's Island, 

3s. 6d. and Is. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, with 

126 new illust. ,2 vols. 18s. 

See also Low's Standard 

Novels andLow's Standard Series. 

STRACHAN, J., New Guinea, 

Us. 

STRANAHAN, French Paint- 

ing, 2 Is. 

STRICKLAND, F, E.igadine, 

new edit. 5s. 

STRONGS AND EAGAE, 

F.nolish Grammar, Zs. 

STUART, E. a. See Preachers. 
BT\JT^lE'LD,ElMaghrel,%s.U 
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SUMNEE, G.^Memoir, iii., iv., 

36«. 
Sweden and Norway. See 

Foreign Countries. 
Sylvanus Redivivus, 10«. 6d. 
SZCZEPANSKI, Technical 

Literature, a directory, 2s. 

TAINE, H. A., Origines, 
I. Ancient Regime, French tievo- 
Intion, 3 vols, j Modern, I. 16s. 

TAYLOE, H., English Consti- 
tution, 18s. 

Mes. Batard, Letters to 

a Toung Housekeeper, lis. 

—^ E. L., Analysis Tables, Is. 

-^— Chemistry, Is. 6d. 

Techno- Chemical Receipt Booh, 
10s. 6(i. 

TENNYSON. See Choice Eds. 

THAUSING, Malt ^ Beer, 45«. 

'm.'&KK^TOii, British Angling 
FUes, 6s. 

Thomas a Kempis Birthday- 
Boole, 3s. 6d. 

JDaily Text-Boolt, 'Is. 6c?. 

— ^— See also Gentle Life Series. 

THOMAS, Bertha, House on 

the bear, Tale of South Devon, 6s. 

THOMSON, Joseph. SeeLow's 
Stan. Lib. and Low's Stan. Novs. 

W., Algebra, 5s. ; without 

Answers, 4s. fict. ; Key, Is. 6rf. 

THORNTON, W. Pugin, 

Heads, and what they tell us. Is. 

THOKODSEN, J. P., Lad and 

Lass, 6s. 
TILESTON, Mart W., Daily 

Strength, 3s. 6 '. 

TINTOEETTO. See Gr. Art. 

TITIAN. See Great Artists. 

TODD, ALPHABua, Parliamen- 
tary Government in England, 2 
vols., lox. 

TOUEGEE. See Low's Stand- 
ard Novels. 



TOY, C. H., Judaism, lis. 
Tracks in Noricay, 2s., n. ed. Is. 
TRACY, A., Japan without a 

Guidfi, 6s. 
TRAILL. See Prime Ministers. 
TEOMHOLT, Aurora Boreali,; 

2 vols., 30s. 

TUENEE, J. M. "W. See Gr. 
TYACKE, Mrs., How I shot 

my Bears, illast., 10s. 6d. 
TYTLEE, Sarah, See Low's 

Standard Novels. 
UPTON, K., Dairy Farming, 2s. 
Valley Council, by P. Clarke, 6.'. 
VANDYCK and HALS. Sec 

Great Artists. 

VAN DYKE, ,T. C, Art fm- 

Art's Sake, 7s. 6d. 
VANE, Dbnzil, Lynn's Court 

Mystery, Is. 
See also Low's St. Nov. 



Vane, Young Sir Harry, 1 8s. 

VAN HAEE, Showman's Life, 

Fifty Years, new ed., 2s. 6d. 
VELAZQUEZ. See Gr. Artists. 
and MUEILLO, by C. B. 

Curtis, -with etchings, 31s. 6d. and 

63s. 
VEEE, Sir F., Fighting Veres, 

18s. 
VEENE, J., Works by. See 

page 31. 
Vernet and Delaroche. Sec 
Great Artist'. 

VEESCHUUE, G., At the /.n- 

tipodes, 7s. Bd. 

VINCENT, Mrs. IL, 40,000 

Miles over Land and Water, '.i vols. 
21s. ; also 3s. 61Z. 

Visitors' Book in a 8ioissHotel,\s 
WAGNEE. See Gr. Musicians. 

WALEEY, Our Celebrities, 
vol. II. part i., 30<' 
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■VVALFOKD, Mrs. L. B. See 

Low's Standard Novels. 
WATKINSON. See Preacliers. 
WALL, Tombs of tJie Kings 

of England, 21s. 

"WALLACE, L.,BenHur,2s.Gd. 
See alsoLow'sS band. Novs. 

WALLEE, C. H., Names on 
the Gates of Pearl, 3s. 6i. 

Silver Sockets, Gs. 

WALTOJT, Angler, Lea and 

Dove edit, by K. B. Marston, 
with pliotoa., 210s. and 105s. 

Wallet-hooJi:, 21s. & 42.s. 

T. H., Coal-mining, 25s. 

WARBUETON, Col., Eace- 

horse, 6s. 

WAEDEOP, Ol., Kingdom of 

Georgia, lis. 

WARNEE, C. D. See Low's 

Slan. Novels and Low's Stan. Ser. 

WAEEEN W. F., Paradise 

Found, illust. 12s. 6d. 
WATTE AU. See Great Artists. 
WEBER. See Great Musicians. 
WEBSTER,Spaira. See For. Co. 
WELLINGTON. See Bayard ' 

Series. 
WELLS, II. P., Salmon Fiiher- 

man, Qs. 

WELLS, II. P., Fly-rods and 

Tackle, 10<. Gd. 
J. W., Brazil, 2 vols. 

32s. 
WENZEL, Chemical Products 

of the Qerman Empire, 25.?. 
West Indies.' See Foreign 

Countries. 

WESTGARTH, Australasian 

Progress, 12s. 

WESTOBY, Postage Stamps. 
WHITE, R. Grant, England 
vjitliout and within, n.'ed. 10s. 6d. 



WHITE, R. Grant, Every-day 

English, 10s. Gd. 

Studies in Shalcespeare, 

lOs. Gd. 

Words and their Vies, 



new edit. 5s. 

W., Our English Homer-, 

Shakespeare and his Plays, 6s. 

WHITNEY, Mus. See Low's 

Standard Serioa. i 

WIIITTIER, St. GregonJt\ 

Guest, 5s. 
Text and Yene for Ecenj 

Day in the Year, selections, Is. f.d.. 
WILKIE. See Great Artist.'^. 
WILLS, Persia as it ii, %s. M. 
WILSON, Health for thePeople, 

7s. fid. 
WINDER, Lost in Africa. See 

Low's Standard Bociks. 
WINGATE. See Ohrwalder. 
WJNSOR, J., Columbus, 2U. 
Hidory of America, 8 vols. 

per vol. 30s. and 63s. 

WITTHAUS, CJiemistry, 16s 
Woman's Mission, Congress 

Papers, 10s. 6dt. i 

WOOD, Siceden and Norway. 

See Foreign Countries. i 

Sir Evelyn, Life, ty 

Vrilliams, 14--. 
WOOLS KY, Communism and 

Socialism, Is. Gd. 

International Law, 6th ed. 

18s. ^ 

Political Science, 1 v. 30s. 

WOOLSON, C. Fenimore. 

See Low's Standard Novels. 

WORDSWORTH. See Choice.: 
Wreck of the " Grosvenor," 6rf. 
WRIGHT, H., Friendship of 
God, Gs. 

T.,Town of Coroper, 3s. 6d, 

WRIGLEY, Algiers Illust. 458. 
Written to Order, Gs. 



BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 



Labge Crown 8vo. 


r Contaiuing 'AM ut tiuo i»p. 
< and from 50 to ino 
C fnll-paere iUu^trntinn->. 


Containing the whole ct the 
text with some illustrations. 


WORKS. 


Handsome 

cloiih bind- 

insT, gilt 


Plainer 

binding, 

plain 


Cluth 

binding, gili 

edges, 

smaller 


Limp cloth. 




edges. 


edges. 


type. 






yoO Leagues under the Sea. 


-, s. d. 
f 10 6 


s. d. 
5 


s. d. 
8 6 


2 


d. 



Parts I. and II 












lector Servadac 


10 G 


5 


8 fi 


2 





to Fur Country 


10 6 


5 


3 6 


2 





to Earth to the Moon and a 


( 10 6 


5 


(2 vols., 


2vol 


B.,\ 


Trip round it 






^ 2s. ea. 


Is. 


ea. 3 


ichael Strogoff 


10 6 


5 


8 G 


2 





ck Sands, the Boy Captain . 


10 6 


5 


3 6 


2 





W Weeks in a Balloon . . . 


7 6 


3 6 


2 







Ventures of Three English- 


^ 7 6 


3 6 


2 







men and Three Russians . . 












(und the World in Eighty Days 


7 6 


3 6 


2 







Floating City 


^ 7 6 


3 6 


f 2 







le Blockade Runners .... 






\ 2 a 







!, Ox's Experiment .... 


— 


— 


2 







Winter amid the Ice . . . 


— 


— 


2 







(YiYors of the "Chancellor". 


1 7 6 


3 6 


(■ 3 6 


f 2 





iFtin Paz 
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le Mysterious Island, 3 vols. :— 
I. Dropped from the Clouds 


1 23 6 
( 7 6 


10 6 


G 







3 6 


2 







II. Abandoned 


; 7 6 
) 7 6 


3 G 


2 







III. Secret of the Island . . 


3 6 


2 







he Child of the CaYern . . . 


7 6 


3 G 


2 







he Begum's Fortune .... 


7 


3 6 


2 







he Tribulations of a Chinaman 


7 6 


3 G 


2 







he Steam House, 2 vols.: — 


) 










I. Demon of Cawnpore . . 


^ ^ 


3 G 


2 







II. Tigers and Traitors . . . 


) 7 6 


3 6 


2 







he Giant Raft, 2 yoIs. :— 


5 7 6 










I. 800 Leagues on the Amazon 


3 6 


2 







II. The Cryptogram .... 


3 G 


2 








he Green Ray 


5 


3 G 


2 




odfrey Morgan 


7 6 


3 G 


2 







eraban the Inflexible :— 


) 7 6 












L Captain of the "Guidara" 
n. Soarpante the Spy . . • 
le Archipelago on Fire . . . 


3 6 
3 G 


2 

2 




7 6 


3 6 


2 

2 

3 G 


2volsl 




each 


m Vanished Diamond . . . 
n^hias Sandorf 


7 6 
10 6 


3 G 

5 


Wttery Ticket 

m Clipper of the Clouds . . 
mth against South .... 


7 6 
7 6 
7 6 


3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
2 6 


2 
2 
2 
2 


2vol3 1 






each 




feift in the Pacific .... 


6 






he Flight to France .... 


7 6 


3 6 


2 


1 





le Purchase of the North Pole 


6 


2 6 


ijFamily without a Name . . 


6 








»u 


Sftar Cascabel 


6 










listress Branican 


6 











iOBlKBBATED TkATEIS AITD TbaVEILIKB 



3 vols Svo, 600 pp., ion full-page illustrations, 7«. td., 
--- (2) Thjs Geeat Navigatoes 01 IBE 



s edgesrs" each :-a)TKrii;rorA«o. o. --\^°^--^zZl^.Toil..tl 

'lOHTiEHTH OeSIOET. (3) ThI GeBAX EXPLOEEBS 01 IBE NIBETEEKIH I.EI.TOEX, 



SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.'S 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 



THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A Monthly Eeview. Edited 
by James Knowles. Price Half-a-Crown. 

AmoBgst the Contributors the following representative patnes may be 
mentioned : The Eight Hon. W. B. Gladstone, Mr. J. A.- Fronde, Mr. 
Euskin, Mr. G. A. Watts, E.A., Earl Grey, the Earl of Derby, Lord 
Aoton, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Frederick Harrison, Mr. Algernon 0. 
Swinburne, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Professor Huxley, Sir Theodore Martin, 
Sir Edward Hamley, Professor Goldwin Smith, and Sir Samuel Baker. 



SCRIBNERS' MAGAZINE. A Superb Illustrated Monthly. 

Price One Shilling. 

Containing Contributions from the pens of many well-known Authors, 
among whom may be mentioned, Tbonnas Hardy, Walter Besant, Biet 
Harte, Henry James, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Sir Edwin Arnold, Andrew 
Lang, Sarah Orme Jewett, H. M, Stanley, Uobert Louis Stevenson, B. H. 
Studdard, Frank E. Stockton, 



FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. A High-class Monthly Illustrated 
Magazine for Gentlewomen. Price One Shilling. With Coloured 
Plates and other Illustrations. 

" A work of art. as well as of fashion, the illnstrations, especially those in colours, 
beinp: simply admirable. The patrioLic reader may regret that we can onlv reproduce 
the elegant work of our Parisian contemporary, but he will be compelled to admit 
that ihis is one of thos^ things ihey d'). better iu f'rance. At present, at any rate, we 
Lave nothing in England like it." — Daily Telegraph, 



THE PUBLISHERS' CIRCULAR and Booksellers' Record 
of British and Foreign Literature. Weekly. Every Saturday. 

Price,, Three-Halfpence. Subscription : Inland, Twelve Months 
(post free), 8s. 6ii. ; Countries in the Postal Union, lis. 

THE FISHING GAZETTE. A Journal for Anglers. Edited hy 
E. B. Mapston, Hon. Treas. of the Fly Fishers' Club. Published 
Weekly, price 2d, Subscription, 10s. 6d, per annum. 

The Gazette contains every week Twenty folio pages of Original 
Articles on Angling of every kind. The paper has recently been much 
enlarged and improved. 

" Under the editorship of Mr. B. B. Harston the Gazette has attained a high 
standing." — DaUj Ifewi. " An excellent paper." — The World. 



BOYS.' Anew High-class Illustrated Journal for our Lads and 
Young Men. Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, Sixpence; Annual 
Vol., 7s. 6d. 

London : SAMPSON LOW, MAESTON & COMPANY, Limited, 
Si. Ddnbian's House, Fhiieb Lanb, Fleet Sibeet, £.0, 



